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ARTICLE I. 


On THE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN THE SABELLIAN AND ATHA- 
NASIAN METHOD OF REPRESENTING THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Trinity. 


By Dr. Frederic Schleiermacher, late Professor in the University of Berlin, Translated, 
with Notes and [llustrations, by M. Stuart, Prof. Sacred Lit. in the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


INTRODUCTION BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tue individual above named as the author of a comparison 
between the Sabellian and Athanasian Creeds, was beyond all 
doubt one of the most distinguished men in the walks of theo- 
logical and philosophical literature, which Germany has of late 
years, or even perhaps at any time, presented to the notice of 
the public. His acquisitions, although exceedingly varied, and 
extending not only to the science and history of Christian doc- 
trine, but also to the whole round of ancient philosophy, particu- 
larly the Platonic, as well as to much of the wide circle of La- 
tin and Greek philology, were, in every department where he 
extended them, original and profound. He was one of the few 
men, who always thought and was able to think for himself ; 
and consequently he was never a mere copyist or retailer of 
other men’s opinions. Yet, as a general thing, he does not ap- 
pear to have given way to the temptations which naturally beset 
a mind of this cast, and solicit it to indulge in singular and ex- 
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cessive speculations, at the expense of sober reason and sound 
judgment; a characteristic which may, with much justice, be 
predicated of many distinguished writers in Germany, especially 
of many who have been conversant with philosophy and sacred 
criticism. 

That the cast of Schleiermacher’s mind was philosophic and 
speculative, will be admitted fully by his warmest admirers, and 
is indeed plain enough. That he undertook, in his leisure hours, 
to translate and briefly to comment upon Plato’s works; and 
this from pure love of such study as the works of this distin- 
guished philosopher invited him to engage in; of itself evinces a 
cast of mind in love with tenuous and refined speculation. The 
masterly version which he produced, in the course of his Pla- 
tonic studies, has scarcely a parallel among modern translations 
of the ancient writers; so deeply did he drink in of the spirit of 
his favourite author, so thoroughly did he penetrate the deepest 
recesses of his meaning, and such an admirable power did he 
possess of transferring the original, body and soul, into his own 
vernacular language—a language which, of all those now spoken 
in Europe, seems to be the most capable of fully expressing the 
force of Plato’s original diction. How weak, how diluted, how 
petit maitre like, for example, does the prince of Grecian phi- 
losophers sppear, in the hands and in the vernacular of the 
French philosopher Cousin! How contemptible even, in those 
of the English Taylor! which, however, is more the fault of 
the translator than of the language. 

The printed works of Schleiermacher, with the exception of 
his version of Plato, are not numerous. His principal one is 
his Glaubenslehre or Christliche Glaube,i.e. System of Chris- 
tian Faith or Doctrine, to which he adverts in the commence- 
ment of the following Essay. There, from beginning to end, 
the intelligent and critical reader will find striking and original 
thoughts ; worthy in general at least of being examined and 
weighed, if they are not entitled to reception. If however | 
might venture a single remark upon this book as a whole, | 
should say, that the author has aimed too much at system and 
theoretical perfection of orderly and logical analysis and devel- 
opment. That he is consistent with himself; that he carries 
through what he begins; and that his mind, granting him his 
premises, never falters as to logical deduction ; will be conce- 
ded, I think, by all who read and well understand him. That 
he pursues his own way, independent of every preceding dis- 
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cussion, and of every authority except what he deems to be 
reason and Scripture, will be doubted by no impartial reader. 
That his thoughts are powerful, acute, deep, learned, striking, 
worthy of much examination and reflection, will be as little 
doubted by any except hasty and superficial readers. Every 
where the grasp of a mighty mind, in search of a resting place 
among the simple and systematic elements of truth, appears up- 
on the very face of his disquisitions. If he has failed, and in 
some respects it is my full conviction that he has, it seems to be 
owing, at least in part, to his too great love of perfect philo- 
sophical and theoretical system. In attaining to this, he ap- 
pears occasionally to have left out of sight some of the plain and 
practical declarations of the Scriptures. ‘This we shall have 
occasion hereafter to notice, in respect to some of his specula- 
tions with regard to the doctrines of the Trinity. 

As a whole, his System of Christian Faith can hardly be 
said to be adapted tocommon use. ‘The speculative parts of it, 
which every where abound, are beyond the reach of common 
readers, who can attain only to an imperfect understanding of 
the views which he means to present. One reason of this is, 
that he supposes a great deal of Vorkenntnisse (preparatory 
knowledge) in his readers; and this, in respect to a great varie- 
ty of subjects. Indeed the reading of his System in an intelli- 
gent way requires so much of this, that it can scarcely be sup- 
posed his book will ever become popular, in the usual sense of 
this word. 

When I read a book of this cast, I feel myself spontaneously 
moved to ask the question : Can this be Christianity in its sim- 
ple elements—a religion beyond all doubt designed for “ every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation?” I am constrain- 
ed to answer this question in the negative. A religion designed 
by Heaven for al/, must be intelligible to all, so far as it is to 
profit them. ‘They cannot be profited by what they cannot 
understand. Does the System of Schleiermacher develope 
such a religion? I cannot think it does. I donot mean to say, 
that the elements, the great and essential truths, of religion are 
not contained in his system. On the contrary, I fully believe 
that they are. But what I mean to say is, that the world at 
large are shut out from them, by reason of their being removed 
to a region so elevated and speculative that but few minds can 
attain to them. 

I will not say, that it is of no use to write such books. I am 
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far from believing this. But thus much we may say, viz. that 
it is of little direct use for the great mass of readers. Still, as 
philosophy so named has endeavoured, in a thousand ways, to 
embarrass religious truth, and to represent it as unreasonable 
and indefensible on the ground of argument and logic, it is of 
serious moment, at times, to shew that philosophy, in its legiti- 
mate and proper use, can never be made to bear witness against 
Christianity. In this respect such efforts as those of Schleier- 
macher may find a satisfactory apology. 

The influence which some of his expositions and defences of 
divine truth may have, on those intelligent readers who peruse 
and understand them, may be indirectly of great use even to the 
multitude. Ifthe teachers of religion are rendered more en- 
lightened by this perusal, and become better instructed as to 
some highly important points of Christian doctrine, then may 
those committed to their care and instruction as to things per- 
taining to religion, reap the benefit, though in an indirect way, 
of such works as those which Schleiermacher has left behind 
him. One may say of him: Ubi bene nemo melius ; and even 
where we feel compelled to dissent from him, we are almost 
sure to get the best arguments that can be adduced against the 
opinions which we espouse ; a privilege which all are not willing 
to accept with any thankfulness, and of which, it may truly be 
said, only a moderate number are skilled in making a right 
use. 

With regard to Schleiermacher’s views as a Trinitarian, | 
can truly say, that I have met with scarcely any writer, ancient 
or modern, who appears to have a deeper conviction of, or more 
hearty belief in, the doctrine of the real Godhead of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. ‘This is the basis, on which the whole super- 
structure of his Christian system rests. No where can be found 
a writer more entirely alien from the views and speculations of 
Arians and Socinians; no where one who appears to contend 
more with his whole heart and soul for the proper, true, su- 
preme Divinity of his Lord and Saviour. God manifest in the 
flesh seems to be inscribed, in his view, on every great truth of 
the gospel, and to enter as a necessary ingredient into the com- 
position of its essential nature. 

Yet Schleiermacher was not made a Trinitarian by Creeds 
and Confessions. Neither the Nicene or Athanasian Symbol, 
nor any succeeding formula of Trinitarian doctrine built on this, 
appears to have had any influence in the formation of his views. 
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From the Scriptures, and from arguments flowing, as he believ- 
ed, out of Scriptural premises, he became, and lived, and died, 
a hearty and constant believer in the one living and true God, 
revealed to us as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Not content 
with receiving the formulas of ancient or of modern times, as 
the dictates of inspiration in regard to this awful and important 
subject ; and unwilling to occupy his time merely in arranging, 
illustrating, and defending the dicta of Councils, assembled in 
the heat of controversy to put down one party and set up anoth- 
er; he ventured to tread the same ground that such Councils 
themselves claimed the right of treating, and to survey it anew 
with his own eyes, and inquire, whether, in the vehemence of 
dispute and in the midst of philosophical mists, the former sur- 
vey had been in all respects made with thorough and exact skill 
and care, and whether a report of it in all respects intelligible 
and consistent had been made out. 

The result of such a survey on his part—of an examination 
conducted by a mind so powerful; a mind also deeply imbued 
with reverence to its Saviour and its God, gifted with the high- 
est degree of acuteness, and enlightened by almost all the radi- 
ance which ancient or modern luminaries have shed abroad ; by 
a mind so independent and fearless, yet connected with a de- 
meanor that was remarkably unassuming—such a result the 
readers of this work will surely be curious to see. And this is 
what | propose to present them with, on the present occasion. 

The author himself states, near the beginning of the following 
Essay, that it is to be considered as a sequel of what he had 
before published in § 190 of his Glaubenslehre, on the subject 
of the Trinity. Itis necessary, therefore, in order to give the 
reader a view in any good measure complete of Schleiermacher’s 
sentiments on the subject of the Trinity, that he should first be 
presented with those views, to which the following principal 
piece is intended as a sequel, and also as a vindication. This 
can in no way be done so well, as by translating the original 
section to which he refers, as the ground-work on which he 
builds the superstructure exhibited in the comparative view that 
follows. 

After defending in various places, in the most explicit manner 
and with great ability, the doctrine of the Godhead of the Son 
and Spirit, and shewing that such a development of the Deity 
is demanded by our moral wants as sinners, in order that we may 
obtain peace and sanctification ; he concludes his book by the 
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foliowing remarkable proposition, and still more remarkable il- 
lustration and confirmation of it. 


§ 190. (Glaubenslehre). 


“ That the doctrine [of the Trinity] may entirely correspond 
with that pious feeling of which Christians are conscious and 
which acknowledges a higher nature, EVEN THAT WHICH Is 
TRULY AND PROPERLY DIVINE, in Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
the three Persons of the Godhead must BE PLACED ON A PER- 
Fect equatity. This, although every where and at all times 
demanded, has not been done by any of the [public] formulas of 
the churches.” 


Ulustration and Confirmation. 


**(1) It is quite plain, that the declaration which asserts that 
‘ the three persons of the Godhead are equal in substance, pow- 
er, and glory,’ is of itself an unsatisfactory and insufficient ex- 
planation. In its origin it was designed only to oppose, in a po- 
lemic way, those representations in which the super-human in 
Christ and the Holy Spirit was attributed to some being subor- 
dinate to the Godhead ; and so far as this opposition to such 
view goes, it is sufficiently definitive. But after al], nothing 
more is done by this than to repel the idea of inequality. 

‘*If now, on the other hand, something positive is to be 
taught by any particular declaration, this rule may be safely 
laid down in respect to such declaration, viz., that in represent- 
ing the distinction between the three persons, nothing is admis- 
sible which will convey the idea of an inequality between them. 
This requisition can never be fulfilled, unless the distinction be- 
tween the persons is so defined, as not in any way to infringe 
upon their perfect equality ; which is what has not hitherto been 
accomplished by any of the Symbols in common use. 

* Let us examine the fundamental points in the representa- 
tions of the Athanasian Symbol. The Father and the Son are 
said to be distinguished by the fact, that the Father is eternall 
unbegotten, [i. e. has eternal ayevvyoia]; the Son is from all 
eternity begotten, but never begets. 

** Now one may represent eternal generation to be as remote 
as possible from all temporary and organic generation, yet there 
remains one idea, after all, which never can be removed from 
this view of the subject ; and this is, that the relation of depen- 
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dence is of necessity conveyed by such modes of expression. 
Now if the Father has from eternity exerted his power to beget 
the Son; and the Son has never exerted a power to beget any 
rson of the Godhead, (which of itself seems to make a great 
issimilarity between the first and second persons of the God- 
head) ; and moreover, if there is no relation of dependence be- 
tween the Son and another person of the Godhead, which can 
serve as an equivalent for the relation of dependence that exists 
between the Father and Son; then does it seem plainly to fol- 
low, that the power of the Father is greater than that of the Son, 
and the glory which the Father has in respect to the Son, must 
be greater than the glory which the Son has in respect to the 
Father. 

“ The same must be true, also, in respect to the Spirit ; and 
this, whether we assume (with the Greek church), that he pro- 
ceeds from the Father only, or (with the Latin one) that he 
proceeds both from the Father and the Son. In the last case, 
the Son is supposed to have only one incapacity, compared with 
the Father, [viz. that of not begetting]; in the former [i. e. 
where the Spirit is said to proceed from the Father only}, he 
has a double incapacity, [viz. that of not begetting, and that of 
not causing the procession of the Spirit], in case nothing pro- 
ceeds from him and he begets nothing. At all events, the 
Spirit must be supposed to have this two-fold incapacity, [for 
he neither begets nor causes procession]; and he is moreover 
in a relation of dependence, for the proceeding from, or the be- 
ing breathed forth, necessarily implies a relation of dependence, 
as well as the being begotten. It is moreover a dependence 
different from that which belongs to the first and second persons 
of the Godhead ; although no one indeed can tell what it is in 
itself, or how it differs from the being begotten. 

‘On the ground of the Latin church, the Spirit is dependent 
on the Father and the Son; and in this case the Son has one 
capacity in common with the Father, [viz. that of causing pro- 
cession of the Spirit] ; and in this respect he has a pre-eminence 
over the Holy Ghost. On the ground of the Greek church, 
the Spirit depends only on the Father, and is then in this re- 
spect like to the Son, inasmuch as the one is begotten by the 

ather, and the other proceeds from him. 

** On each and every ground of this kind, the Father has pre- 
eminence over the other two persons; and the only question 
disputable is, whether the second and third persons are altogeth- 
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er alike and equal in their common subordination to the Father, 
or whether there is subordination also between the second and 
the third. 

«The canon then which requires such a representation of the 
persons in the Trinity, as will not make them in any respect 
unequal, is not answered by such modes of representation as 
these. 

(2) “ The same proposition, [viz. that the common modes of 
representation have hitherto been imperfect], may be made out 
in another way, by a consideration of the usual manner in which 
the subject of the Trinity has been treated. When proof has 
been required in particular, with respect either to the attributes 
or the active powers of any particular person of the Trinity, the 
matter is almost exclusively managed in the following way ; viz., 
nearly every one of the strictly dogmatic theologians produces 
his proofs respecting the Son and the Spirit; but in respect to 
the Father, the whole matter is taker for granted, and the pro- 
duction of proof is deemed superfluous. If now the idea of a 
perfect equality among the persons of the Godhead lay at the 
basis of their scheme of doctrine, and a dependence of the Son 
upon the Father were not regarded as really implied by the 
very nature of their respective designations ; then the proof re- 
specting the first person would be felt to be as necessary as that 
respecting the other persons ; and it would no more be assumed 
in the one case, than in the other. Nay, one might as well be- 
gin with the second or third person, in the argument, as with 
the first, and say : Because this or this is clear and certain re- 
specting the second or third person, therefore it must be true of 
the first, inasmuch as they stand on the relative footing of per- 
fect equality. 

“Such a course, however, no dogmatic theologian takes ; 
and by this uniformity of procedure, as to the method of treat- 
ing this subject, it becomes perfectly plain that a preference is 
tacitly conceded to the first person. 

‘“‘ But further; it is usual to treat of the being and attributes 
of God in and by themselves, before the Trinity is taken into 
consideration ; and having so done, writers appeal to what they 
have said of God simply considered, as self-evidently belonging 
to the Father, while at the same time they enter into a course 
of argument in order to prove that the same being and attributes 
belong to the Son and Spirit. Thus they tacitly and of course 
admit, that all which belongs to the Godhead simply considered, 
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belongs of course to the Father ; and in so treating the matter 
they shew, that (as they consider the subject) the Father does 
himself constitute the Unity or Movag of the Godhead, and the 
expressions Movas or Movceyia and Father, are altogether 
equivalent. 

“This method of representation, though not in the way of 
intention yet in reality, falls back upon and altogether accords 
with Origen’s avowal, that the Father only is really and simply 
God ; while the Son and Spirit are God merely because they 
participate in the divine Being.* I am aware that this mode 
of representation was spurned at by the orthodox party in gen- 
eral of theologians in after times. Yet after all, the very same 
sentiment did secretly insinuate itself into all their modes of 
representation, and lies at the very basis of them. 

**'To the like result should we come, if we should now make 
comparison of, and should subject to thorough criticism, the phi- 
losophical modes of representing the Trinity in ancient and in 
later times; or if we should attentively examine the distinction 
made between God concealed and God revealed, a distinction 
often attempted, but not always in the same way. But this 
could be accomplished only by a full and detailed illustration of 
the whole history and state of the doctrine under consideration ; 
which present circumstances do not permit me to give.” 


Additional Considerations. 


“If the remarks already made are well founded, then does it 
follow, that the true method of representing the doctrine of the 
Trinity has not yet been hit upon or achieved in the common 
Symbols. It still remains, according to the tenor of these Sym- 
bols and the books of theology, in a state of oscillation between 
subordination and equality on the one hand, and on the other 
between Tritheism and such a Unitarian view as is inconsistent 
with the appropriate honours due to the Redeemer, or with con- 
fident trust in the eternal efficacy of his redemption. 

“‘ It may appear strange indeed, while so many other doc- 

* Aitodeoc 6 Gebg dour... nav 56 10 Maga 10 avTOdEos pstoxH Tis 
éxsivov Sedrntog Feonovovusvoy, x. t. 4. [God (the Father) is very God ; 
but every thing else besides this very God is made divine by becom- 
ing partaker of his Divinity]. Comm. in Johan. IV. p. 50. ed. Ruell. 
Here the connection sets it beyond doubt, that by avtodeog is meant 
the Father. Comp. Princip. I. p. 62, ed. Ruell. 
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trines of religion which came later under discussion than the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity should have been fully and satisfactorily de- 
veloped and defined, that the doctrine of the Trinity, which was 
one of the very earliest that was brought into discussion, should 
still remain invested with an imperfect and unsatisfactory cos- 
tume. In the mean time it should be remarked, that in the con- 
sideration and representation of this doctrine, the wants of our 
moral nature have not been duly regarded ; nor have they been 
made a basis to build upon, in respect to this doctrine, as they 
for the most part were in respect to other Christian doctrines in 
general ; which was greatly to their advantage. The impor- 
tance of the doctrine in itself, and also as compared with other 
doctrines, seems to have contributed to prevent a different view 
of it from being taken. 

“‘ Here moreover was abundant room for polemic zeal and 
party spirit, in respect to the externals of doctrine, to put forth 
their full exercise ; and how easy it is to fall into mistakes in 
such circumstances, every one must know. In such a state of 
things, moreover, every new oscillation would create a new ex- 
Ginmet which could not be very likely to lead to any happy 
results. 

“It does not follow from all this, however, that no new effort 
to make a more consistent and unexceptionable representation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, may not now be attended with 
better success. Christianity has become fully established, and 
all temptation to polytheism among us is removed ; and thus a 
multitude of excitements to veliement polemics, which operated 
on the Christians of ancient times, have now lost their power. 
We also now more fully admit than the ancients did, the neces- 
sity of employing tropical expressions in regard to the Godhead, 
and we better understand their true nature. 

“If now I may give some hints how our future efforts ought 
to be conducted, I should say, that we must go back in our in- 
quiries to ancient times, when the ground-work of our symbolic 
expressions respecting the Trinity was commenced, and which 
still remains for substance unaltered, and we must endeavour to 
find, in the history of these early efforts, the misconceptions 
which led astray, or occasioned a failure. as to a more complete 
representation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“* The first supposition to be examined would be, whether, in 
order to escape the so-called Sabellian heresy , 00 much had not 
been done by the opposing party ; inasmuch as (for so the Ni- 
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cene Creed represents the matter) in order to establish the un- 
ion of the divine nature with the human, a twofold nature was 
assumed in the Godhead itself. And although such views as 
those of the Nicene Fathers, were professedly in strong opposi- 
tion to Arius and to all those who deny or degrade the divme 
nature that is in Christ and in the Spirit, yet there is room still 
to inquire, whether the modes of representation employed do 
not exhibit something which at least is of a doubtful nature, yea 
something which must be necessarily and substantially altered, 
if we would preserve the true doctrine of the Trinity. 

* Such an inquiry would probably result in the conviction, 
that we must not in any way represent the Most High as a mu- 
table being ; nor the exertion of his active powers (on which 
his union with the human nature depends), in any other way 
than as having respect to what is done in time; for causality 
in the Godhead may indeed be conceived of as eternal, so far 
as decree or design is concerned ; but so far as the actual exer- 
tion of this power is concerned, we must always consider it as 
=. in time. 

** The second preparatory step would be this. If it should 
appear to be impossible to represent the relations of Father and 
Son as existing in the divine nature itself, without thereby intro- 
ducing the idea of dependence and inequality, then should we in- 
quire, whether it is correct to name the divine nature, as it is in 
itself in Christ, Son of God; inasmuch as the Scripture plain- 
ly calls the whole person of Christ only by this appellation, and 
makes use of Logos or Word to designate the divine nature in 
itself considered. And in cases where no specific appellation 
is employed, it describes the union of the two natures only as 
the indwelling of the fullness of the Godhead. 

‘* Should the expression Son be used only in this scriptural 
way, then the signification of dependence necessarily connected 
with it would not designate the internal relation in the Godhead 
itself, but only the relation of the same to its union with the hu- 
man nature. 

“In respect to the Holy Ghost, moreover, it must in like 
manner be investigated, whether there is any good ground 
for admitting any other relation of him to the Son, than that 
the Son, i.e. the whole Christ, sends him. 

“It must also be investigated, in order to avoid the idea of 
dependence, how, when the Son is so designated, the Father 
is also admitted as a member of the Trinity. 
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“Only a full and protracted critical investigation of these 

ints can afford the requisite light respecting them. This, 

wever, belongs not to the present disquisition; and I have 
already proceeded as far as propriety will admit.” 


The deeply interesting investigations thus proposed, Dr. S. 
pursues in the Essay which is presented below. It is im- 
possible that the intelligent and serious reader, after such an 
exhibition of critical power and analysis as the above remarks 
exhibit, should not feel a lively interest in pursuing the in- 
quiries which are here proposed. ‘To pursue them under the 
guidance of such a highly intelligent and learned leader, is in- 
deed a rare privilege—one which has not often occurred in 
any country or at any time. Dr. S. himself states, near the 
commencement of his Essay, that while Arianism in all its 
details has been investigated and exhibited to the religious 
public, a comparison between the Athanasian views of the 
Trinity and those which have usually been denominated 
Sabellian, has not, to his knowledge, hitherto been fully and 
fairly made. Such a comparison he has undertaken; and 
whatever may be the opinion of the reader as to the results, 
or as to the correctness of the opinions of Sabellius or of Dr. 
S. himself, he will not fail at least to perceive, that much light 
is thrown, by the mighty power of acute and impartial criticism, 
on what was before dark and very imperfectly known, or at 
least very imperfectly represented. The reader, I take oc- 
casion expressly to say, is not obliged to follow Dr. S. or Sa- 
bellius in their views ; but he will feel himself, as I think, oblig- 
ed to say, that Sabellianism had not before been fully and 
fairly represented to the Christian public. What has been 
called Sabellianism hitherto, has been little more than the 
doctrine of the Patripassians, viz. the assumption that the 
Father himself is the same person that was united to Christ and 
who is developed in the operations of the Holy Spirit ; and 
therefore that the distinction in the Godhead is nothing more 
than merely a name, without any corresponding reality. 
Such, it would appear, was after all not the opinion of Sa- 
bellius ; but on the contrary, that he made a more definite, in- 
telligible, and strenuous distinction between Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, than even his opponents; or at least than that 
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part of them who did not go over into a species of occult 
Tritheism. 

At all events, Schleiermacher himself is a strenuous and un- 
compromising advocate for the distinction, and full equality in 
all essential respects, of Father, Son, and Spirit; while the 
Unity or Movas of the Godhead is no where and in no measure 
infringed by him. Of his view of the Trinity we may at least 
say, that it is intelligible. But who will venture to say, that 
any of the definitions heretofore given of personality in the 
Godhead in itself considered, I mean such definitions as have 
their basis in the Nicene or Athanasian creed, are intelligible 
and satisfactory to the mind? At Jeast I can truly say that I 
have not been able to find them, if they do in fact exist. Nor, 
so far as I know, has any one been able by any commentary 
on them to render them clear and satisfactory. 

In saying all this, however, I must not by any means be 
understood as subscribing toall of Dr. S.’s views. I shall take 
occasion at the close of his Essay, to ‘present some of the 
difficulties that force themselves upon my mind, in respect to 
his opinions concerning the Trinity. I say only, at present, 
that his views are, in most respects, palpable and intelligible. 
I can go with him, in most cases, as far as he goes; but I do 
not find an ultimate resting-place where he does. I feel 
obliged, by Scripture and the nature of the case, to go further, 
and to approximate somewhat nearer to that which I suppose to 
have been the real opinion of the Nicene Fathers and the advo- 
cates of the Athanasian Creed ; although I cannot possibly sub- 
scribe to all the formulas of expression which they have employ- 
ed, nor probably to all the views which they really entertain- 
ed. If understand their views, they do, in an occult manner 
indeed, but yet really and effectually, interfere with the true 
equality in substance, power, and glory, of the three persons 
or distinctions in the Godhead. This seems to be taking away 
with the left hand, what we have given with the right. If I 
say in words, that Christ and the Spirit are God, and very God ; 
and say this ever so strongly and ever so often; and yet ae 
to them attributes or a condition which after all makes them de- 


geen and represents them as derived and originated ; then 
am in fact no real believer in the doctrine of true equality 
among the persons of the Godhead ; or else I use expressions 
out of their lawful and accustomed sense, and lose myself amid 
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the sound of words, while things are not examined and defined 
with scrupulous care and accuracy. 

It is not my present object to examine in full detail and in an 
ample manner, the diction and sentiments of the Nicene or 
Athanasian Creeds. But something should be said respecting 
the nature and import of this Symbol, in order to prepare the 
reader fully to appreciate the comparison of Dr. S. which is to 
follow. 

Athanasius was himself a member of the Nicene Council, be- 
ing then a deacon in the church of Alexandria in Egypt. This 
Council was assembled at Nice in A. D. 325, by order of the 
emperor Constantine, who had sought in vain to heal by other 
means the divisions in the church occasioned by the Arian dis- 
putes. ‘Two hundred and fifty bishops are said by Eusebius to 
have been present ; Socrates states them at 318 ; of whom the 
Arian party constituted but a small number. Athanasius and 
Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, appear to have been the two prin- 
cipal speakers in behalf of the orthodox party, and to have been 
the agents on whom most of the doings of the Council depended. 

The subsequent life of Athanasius was almost entirely devo- 
ted to a defence of the principles avowed by the Council of 
Nice ; in which avowal he had himself been a leading if not 
the principal agent. 

he Nicene Creed, so far as pertains to our present design, 
runs thus: “ We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, the 
Maker of all things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord, Je- 
sus Christ, the Son of God, yevyn@évra éx tov nargos movoye- 
vn, toureorey, &% tHG OVOiug TOU NATEOS, DEov éx DeoV, Pus Ex 
gwros, Veov adnOivov éx Peovd adnOiwor, yevyvnOévta OV nOEN- 
dévta, Omoovovoy ty narei, by whom all things were made in 
heaven and earth... . And in the Holy Spirit. Kai rove dé 
Aéyovtas, Ore jv nore ovH tv, xa ngiv yervnOjvas Ovx Ty, nai 
Oxe é§ ovx Oviwy éyévero, % &E Exegaug UnocracEws 7 OVGIag Pao- 
KOVTAS Elves, 7] KILGTOY, H TOENTOY, 7 GAAOLWTOY TOY VidY TOU PE 
ov, avaPeuarive, x.t.4; i. e. and those who say that there was 
[a time] when he [Christ] was not, that before he was born he 
was not, and that he came into existence from nothing [was 
made from nothing], or affirm that he is of a different substance 
or essence [different from that of the Father], or that the Son 
of God was created, or is mutable, or susceptible of change ; 
them the whole church anathematizes,. etc.” 

Such is the famous Creed of the Nicene Council. The creed 
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or formula of faith, long supposed to have been drawn up by 
Athanasius, and sometimes specifically called the Athanasian 
Creed, is now generally allowed not to have been his, but to 
have been deduced from his works. Dr. Waterland in his 
Critical History of it, ascribes it to Hilary, bishop of Arles. 
It is not to this, then, but to the principles of the Nicene Creed, 
as avowed and defended by Athanasius in a peculiarly zealous 
and earnest manner, that Schleiermacher is to be considered as 
referring, in the title of the Essay which is given at the head of 
this article. ‘The views set forth in the Nicene Creed, I sup- 
pose to be more usually styled Athanasian, because Athanasius 
was the great champion, if not the “< author of them. Be 
this as it may in respect to Dr. S., it makes no difference of 
pe consequence in the present instance, inasmuch as the views 
called in question are the same in both cases. 

By reverting to the Nicene Creed, as exhibited above, the 
careful reader will perceive, that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
not developed in such a manner as to satisfy the demands of the 
rule which Schleiermacher lays down as required by the pious 
feelings of Christians, or the demands made by strict principles 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, such as are now more 
generally held. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith declares the persons 
of the Godhead to be “‘ the same in substance, and equal in 
power and glory.” 1 understand by this, a NUMERICAL UNITY 
of substance to be asserted ; while in respect to persons or dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead, an equality of power and glory is as- 
signed to each. 

So Turretin also. He puts the question: An non sit unus 
numero Deus, quoad essentiam? 'To which he answers : Quod 
...tuemur. I. p. 199. So again, p. 282, Unica numero es- 
sentia ; and elsewhere often. And thus, as it doubtless will be 
conceded, the greater part of modern intelligent and orthodox 
divines have held and do still hold. 

Short of this, the Movag or divine Unity on the one side, and 
the Oixovouia or divine IIgoowna as revealed in the Gospel on 
the other, must be infringed upon. Not that design of infring- 
ing on the Unity or the Trinity, is to be charged on all the re- 
presentations that have been made, which seem to present a 
view that differs from this. To affirm this, would be to affirm 
more than can be proved, or than can be rationally supposed to 
be true. But still, whatever may have been the design of 
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those who have made representations that seem to come short 
of preserving the Unity, or which infringe upon the true idea of 
equality in the Trinity, the consistency of the representations 
themselves with the great and fundamental principles of Unity 
and Trinity, may, without any presumption, be submitted to a 
close and candid examination. 

In order to prevent all misunderstanding of my views and 
feelings, I would here explicitly state, that I fully admit and 
believe, that the Nicene Fathers in general, and the great body 
of intelligent theologians in ancient times, who, subsequent to 
the Council of Nice advocated the Symbol which was published 
by them, intended truly and bond fide to recognize the doc- 
trine of the real Godhead of Christ. Their views of what con- 
stituted, or at least what might constitute, real and proper God- 
head, were doubtless affected, as it was natural they chould be, 
by the philosophy of the day; and they were unquestionably 
different in some respects from those which pervade the more 
intelligent part of Christian theologians at the present time. 
Many of the Nicene Fathers and of their followers had been 
nurtured, in early youth, in the bosom of heathenism ; and of 
course in the doctrines of a polytheism which admits a commu- 
nity of gods who are duogveis, i.e. of the same nature generical- 
ly considered. In other words, a divine nature, in the view of the 
heathen, was common to all the Dit majores ; although these 
gods were admitted to be individually diverse. In addition to 
this, the emanation-philosophy had long and widely pervaded 
the East ; where in fact it still remains, and spreads over all the 
eastern parts of Asia. According to this, deol devregoe were 
not only admissible, but they were even regarded as the crea- 
tors and governors of the world. Then as to the West, the 
New Platonics had spread far and wide their tenets, from the 
famous schools which existed at Alexandria, the central point of 
learning at this period both among heathen and Christians. This 
eclectic philosophy admitted the Logos of their system to a place 
secondary only to that of the original ro dvrwg “Ov. It gave to 
this Logos a hypostatic or personal and separate existence, and 
exalted him to the rank of creator and governor of the world. 
On all sides, then, the possibility that various beings existed, 
which were truly divine although of secondary rank, was ad- 
mitted. In this respect, the most celebrated philosophy of the 
West harmonized with that of the East. 

It was impossible but that circumstances like these should 
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diminish the repugnance of the Nicene Fathers, to the admis- 
sion of a being to a truly divine rank or order, who was con- 
sidered by them as a substantial emanation from God, or sub- 
stantial communication of God, and was therefore a partaker 
of his substance. Both of these points in fact stand out, in 
the Nicene Confession, as things most prominent. Why 
should those Fathers hesitate to admit Christ to a rank truly di- 
vine, inasmuch as in their view he was ouoovecos with the Fa- 
ther and sprung immediately from him? They did not hesi- 
tate; and with the views which most of them cherished, they 
could not hesitate at their time, when notions respecting the 
Godhead prevailed, like those which Lactantius toe example 
defends; notions moreover which did not expose them to be cal- 
led in question as to their belief in the true divinity of Christ, pro- 
vided only they represented him as duoovoros with the Father and 
as begotten by him. How could we rationally expect them to stop 
and ask, as we are now prone to do: ‘ Are self-existence and 
independence essentially requisite to true divinity?” One can 
scarcely meet with a passage among all the writers of that day, 
which implies that they felt compelled to urge this question as 
all important in respect to Christ and the Holy Spirit. E- 
nough, in their view, that the Father possessed the attributes 
in question. The Son and Spirit were divine, because they 
were derived immediately from him, and partook of his sub- 
stance. 

I cannot think it to be a question, whether candour requires 
us to admit that they did worship, and did mean to worship, the 
second and third persons of the Trinity as really divine. Nei- 
ther Unitarianism (now so called), nor Arianism, were regard- 
ed by them as compatible with true Christianity. ‘Theodotus 
and Paul of Samosata on the one side, and Arius and his 
friends on the other, were both opposed and rejected. 

But while we cheerfully and fully admit all this, it does not 
follow that the Nicene exposition of the great doctrine of the 
Trinity is not in itself liable to some grave and appalling ob- 
jections. Dr. Schleiermacher has presented, as we have seen 
above, some objections apparently unanswerable, which must 
ever lie against making the second and third persons of the 
Godhead (as divine) perpeNDENT on the first. In whatever 
shape we present the idea of derivation ; whether we call it 
by the name of generation, procession, emanation, or by 
any other like appellation ; still the idea remains of dependence. 

Voi. V. No. 18. 36 
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A derived God, if words are allowed to have their appropriate 
meaning, cannot be a self-existent God ; a dependent God can- 
not be an independent one. We may assert what we please, 
respecting the indescribable, unspeakable, wonderful manner of 
generation or procession ; we may disclaim all similitudes a- 
mong created things ever so much or so strongly ; yet all 
this goes only to the manner and not to the matter of the 
thing. The latter still remains. ‘The idea of dependence and 
derivation is inseparably and by absolute necessity connected 
with the idea of generation and procession. 

Accordingly we find that all the fathers before, at, and af- 
ter the council of Nice, who harmonize with the sentiments 
there avowed, do with one consent, declare the Father only 
to be avrddeog or self-existent God. So says Bishop Bull : 
“ Pater solus naturam illam divinam a se habet, sive a nullo 
alio; Filius, autem, a Patre; proinde Pater divinitatis quae 
in Filio est, fons, origo, et principium est ;” Defensio Fria. 
Nic. p. 251. This position he fortifies with abundant quo- 
tations from the ancient Fathers. ‘The Greek ones speak 
of the Father as aircoy rov elvat,i.e. the cause of the being 
of the Son; they call him a@ézeog and airéa rov viov ; the an- 
cient Latin theologians name the Father auctor, radix, 
fons, caput, in respect to the Son. ‘The Greek Fathers 
again ascribe to him vaegoyyv; they speak of him as weiCwr ; 
but of the Son, as devregog dedg. The Father they style évag- 
yns, i.e. without beginning, and they speak of the Son as 
springing from him. No one versed at all in that patristic 
lore which has respect to the Logos, can fail to acknowledge, 
that Bishop Bull in this respect has not misrepresented the an- 
cient advocates of the Nicene Symbol. 

It lies, moreover, on the very face of the Nicene Creed, that 
it acknowledges the Father only as the Movag of the God- 
head. ‘ We beleive in One Gon, the Father almighty; mak- 
er of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son ef God, the only begotten of the Father, etc.” 
Jesus Christ as here presented to us, is not the one God, but 
the one Lord who was begotten of the substance of the one 
God or the Father, etc. 

The Father, then, as presented in this Creed, is not merely a 
distinct person, i. e. not merely one of the three persons, and on 
an equality with the other two ; but he is'the original, independ- 
ent, self-existent Movas or Unity, who constitutes the Fons 
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et Principium (as the Latin Fathers express it) of all true 
Godhead. 

The ancient advocates of the Nicene Symbol were accus- 
tomed familiarly and usually to style the Father avrd@eoe, i. e. 
self-existent God; and although this appellation was not intro- 
duced into the Nicene Creed, yet the language respecting the 
Son abundantly proves, that the members of the Nicene Coun- 
cil regarded avrodevov and ayervnoia as belonging exclusively 
to the Father ; which, indeed, is what their advocates often and 
every where assert. ‘The Son, according to them, is in his di- 
vine nature (for this is what they mean) yevyndeis. . . éx rH ov- 
aiug tov nargos, he is deog éx You, pus éx wros, Pe0s adnd- 
v0g &x Deov adnOuvod, yevyndérs ov noendels, OMO0VGLOS TH nargl. 
This indeed puts it past all fair question, that the Nicene Fathers 
meant not by any explantions which they gave, to deny the true 
and real divinity of the Son. But it also makes it equally plain, 
that they did not regard derivation, (which is so assumed that it 
lies upon the face of the whole representation), as interfering 
with his real divinity. Such were their views of philosophy 
and the nature of things, that derived divinity presented noth- 
ing incongruous or impossible to their appreheusion. 

But how shall we of the present day, educated out of the 
circle of Emanation-philosophy and Eclecticism, and taught 
from the cradle to believe, and led by reflection in riper years 
to maiptain, that self-existence and independence are essential to 
a nature truly divine—how shall we, how can we, force our- 
selves to believe, that a derived God can be the only living and 
true God? All the favourite images of Tertullian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, or Gregory of Nys- 
sa, will not help to quiet our minds and settle them down in 
this view. They tell us indeed, often and seriously, of the 
radiance of the sun which flows always from it, is coeval with 
it, and must always co-exist with it; while the sun himself is 
still unchanged and undiminished by this radiance. They bid 
us go to the fountain that sends forth a living stream, and 
has ever done so, and always will, and yet it is undivided 
and undiminished by the stream. They call on us to observe 
how one torch kindles another, and yet the light of the first re- 
mains unimpared and undivided. They tell us that the tree is 
not diminished by the fruit it bears ; and finally they remind us 
that a son is Ouoovovos with his father, even according to hu- 
man and imperfect generation, having in all respects the same 
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nature with his father. And having passed before our eyes 
this splendid and striking phantasmagoria of images, they ask : 
‘What have you now to object to the derivation, yet perfect 
equality of the Son with the Father ?” 

For one I can say, that I am dazzled, but not satisfied, with 
this splendid exhibition. I have difficulties concerning it— 
questions to ask, for which I should be glad to obtain some sat- 
isfactory answer. Does not radiance depend, then, on the 
sun? Does not the stream depend on the fountain? Or the 
light of the second torch, on the light of the first? The fruit, 
on the tree?) The human son, on the human father? To an- 
swer these questions, let us suppose the body of the sun to be 
annihilated ; the fountain to be dried up; the first torch extin- 
guished when the second comes to be applied to it; the tree 
withered ; and the human father extinct before the production 
of the son ; will any of these effects or productions continue or 
come into being, independently of their cause, i. e. their fons 
or principium? Plainly not. Then are all these effects, or 
productions, or derivations, dependent ; they must be and are 
originated by a cause ab extra ; they are not self-existent. 

How can created objects, perishable, mutable, bound togeth- 
er by uniform and unceasing concatenations of causes and 
effects—afford any just image of the uncreated, invisible, self-ex- 
istent, independent, and everlasting God? The imagination 
that they can, is an illusion. It may dazzle, or in some cases 
even charm—but satisfy the mind of a man, who demands rea- 
son and argument rather than splendid imagery or eloquent de- 
clamation, it cannot. .4 God in verity and reality—can not 
now be regarded as a derived and a dependent being. 

But this is not all which may be said, in regard to the im- 
perfect mode in which the doctrine of the Trinity is stated in 
the Nicene Creed. To my mind nothing can be plainer, than 
that the ancient advocates of that Creed differed, as to orie im- 
portant point, pretty widely from most of the distinguished 
orthodox theologians of modern and recent times, in their 
method of viewing and stating the doctrine of generation, de- 
rivation, or personality, in respect to the Son and Holy Spirit. 
The importance of this subject, (which however seems but 
seldom to have attracted very serious notice in modern times, 
and still more rarely to have been fully and explicitly discuss- 
ed), reasonably demands that a few explanations and remarks 
should be made in relation to it. I will speak as briefly as the 
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highly difficult and important nature of the subject will permit. 

1. The great body of modern theologians admit the numer- 
ical unity of the divine essence or substance. They deny 
that there are three ovo/a: or substances in the Godhead ; they 
admit only that there are three vmooracesg or persons. ‘They 
deny that there are three ovoia:, because the admission of 
this, as they concede, would inevitably lead at least to real 
theoretical Tritheism. 

2. The great body of the more acute and discerning theo- 
logians admit that the substance or essence of the second and 
third persons of the Trinity is not derived from the Father, 
but is self-existent, Senge as it is numerically one with his 
substance. The older divines of modern times take much 
pains to distinguish between essence or substance and sub- 
sistence. Essence or substance (ovoia, gvous, essentia, substan- 
tia, natura, and sometimes Uncoraozs) are two different names 
of the same thing, given in consequence of apprehending it in 
a somewhat different light or point of view. Essence, (if we 
may trust that great master of definitions—that truly original 
thinker and powerful reasoner, as well as distinguished Chris- 
tian, F. Turretin), is the quidditas rei, i.e. that which con- 
stitutes the very nature of a thing and is indispensable in order 
to make it such a thing as it is. Substance means, as theo- 
logically employed, that which exists in and by itself. In 
reference to the Divinity, both terms would mean the same 
thing which we mean by essence or substance, in the language 
of philosophy or even of common parlance at the present day. 
Quaest. 23. § 3 seq. Tom I. 

Subsistence (dnocraces, Unagtis, Uprorapevov, todn0s Unag- 
Eews, subsistentia, suppositum) Turretin defines by modus ex- 
tstendi proprius substantiis. Subsistence moreover, as he 
says, is divided into two kinds; “alia qua constituitur sub- 
tantia in esse substantiae, alia qua constituitur substantia 
in esse suppositi ;” which I must leave the reader to explain. 
From the whole of what he says, however, on the words 
subsistence and hypostasis, it is plain that he refers the 
sense of these to designating the modus of existence, in dis- 
tinction from existence itself, i. e. substance or essence in it- 
self considered. And in much the same way do most of the 
theologians of the metaphysical school define substance and 
subsistence in respect to the Godhead. 

We come now to our main object. Personality, (vnooracisg 
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persona, tedm0¢ Unagéews) is the point to which, according to 
most modern representations of the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
are to direct our attention, when we think of the generation of 
the Son, or of the procession or éxngunovg of the Holy Spirit. 
Not the essence of the second and third persons of the Trinity 
is to be considered as being derived from the Father; but 
their modus existendi, their hypostasis, their personality, is 
what we must consider to be derived. To the Father belong 
paternitas and ayevvnoia; to the Son, filiatio or generatio 
passiva ; and to the Spirit, processio or éxngunorc. 

3. Some difficulties that attend this view will be noticed in 
the sequel. My object under the present head, is more fully 
to state, how widely this mode of representation differs from 
that which the ancient advocates of the Nicene Council usually 
employed. For this purpose I might appeal to the Nicene 
Creed itself as stated above, where éx r7j¢ ovolag tov nareds is 
evidently designed to convey the idea, that the substance (not 
merely the modus existendi or subsistence) of the Father is 
communicated to and produces the Son, in his divine nature. 
I will however select a passage from one of the most orthodox, 
able, consistent, and eloquent, of all the ancient fathers who 
have written upon the doctrine of the Trinity, in order to illus- 
trate the ancient views. It is found in Hilary de Trinitate, 
Lib. II. § 6 seq. 

“Tt is the Father, from whom every thing that exists came 
into being. He, in Christ and by Christ, was the origin of all 
things. His it is to exist in and of himself; not deriving from 
any other source that which he is, but obtaining it in and of him- 
self. Infinite, because he is contained in nothing else, and all things 
are in him; not confined to any space, because he can have 
no limits ; eternally existing before all time, for time is derived 
from him . . . This is the truth of the mystery of God, this is 
the name of the incomprehensible nature in the Father. God 
is invisible, indescribable, infinite ; speech is reduced to silence 
in speaking of him ; reason becomes confounded in searching 
him out; the understanding is straitened in endeavouring to 
comprehend him. He has, as we have said, the name of his 
nature in Father; but he alone is Father. He derives it 
from no source, nor in a human manner, that he is Father. 
He is unbegotten, eternal, having in himself the ground of per- 
petual existence. He is known to the Son only ; because no 
one knows the Father except the Son, and he to whom the 
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Son shall reveal him. Nor does any one know the Son, ex- 
cept the Father ; they have a mutual knowledge; each has a 
perfect cognizance of the other. And because no one knows 
the Father except the Son, we embrace in our thoughts the 
Father together with the Son who reveals him, who is the only 
faithful witness. 

“These things, however, I think rather than describe, res- 
pecting the Father ; for 1 know well that all language is in- 
adequate to the description. He is to be thought of as invisi- 
ble, incomprehensible, eternal. But this very thing, that he 
isin and of himself and by himself; that he is invisible and 
incomprehensible and immortal ; in all this, indeed, there is a 
profession of honour, and a designation which has some mean- 
ing, and a certain circumscription of opinion ; but still language 
is not competent for the designation of his nature, and words 
cannot explain the matter as itis. For when we say, that he 
is in himself, an explanation can not be given by human rea- 
son ; for there is a difference between containing and being 
contained, and that is one thing which is, and that another in 
which it is. If we say again, that he is of himself, no one is at 
the same time his own giver and also the gift. If we say that 
he is immortal ; then it seems to be implied that there is some- 
thing besides himself, to which thing he is not exposed ; * nor 
can he be the sole being, who by the word [immortalis] is de- 
clared to be free from the power of another, [viz. from the 
power of death]. If we say he is incomprehensible ; then how 
can he be any where, of whom it is denied that he is accessible ? 
if we say that he is invisible ; whatever cannot be seen, must 
be wanting in itself. 

“Our confession respecting him, therefore, is deficient as to 
appropriate language; and all words that may be adapted to 
this purpose, will not describe God as he is, nor his greatness. 
The perfection of knowledge is, so to know God, that you may 
know you are not to be ignorant of him, although you can nev- 
er describe him. He is to be believed in, to be conceived of 
by the mind, to be adored; and by the performance of these 
duties he is to be described. 

** We have launched forth from places where there is no har- 
bour upon the swelling ocean, and can neither return nor go 


* The meaning seems to be, that there is an implication that death 
exists, independently of God; to which, however, he is not liable. 
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forward. There is more difficulty, however, as to our future 
than our past course. The Father is as he is; and as he is, 
he is to be believed in. As tothe Son, the mind is in conster- 
nation when it undertakes to describe him, and speech trembles 
at disclosing itself. For he is the offspring of him who is unbe- 
gotten ; one of one ; the true one of the true one ; living of the 
living ; perfect of the perfect ; the virtue of virtue ; the wisdom 
of wisdom ; the glory of glory ; the image of the invisible God ; 
the form of the unbegotten Father. What shall we think of 
the generation of the only begotten from the unbegotten? For 
the Father often says from heaven: ‘ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.’ Here is no abscission or division ; 
for he is impassible who begets, and he is the image of the in- 
visible God who is begotten ; and he testifies that the Father is 
in him, and he in the Father. There isno adoption ; for he is 
the true Son of God, and he says that he who has seen him has 
seen the Father. Neither was he ordered to exist, like other 
things ; for the only begotten is of one, and has life in himself, 
as he has who begat him; for he says: ‘ As the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in him- 
self.’ Nor is it that a part of the Father is inthe Son; for the 
Son testifies, that all which the Father hath is his; and again, 
All mine are thine, and thine are mine ; and whatsoever the Fa- 
ther hath, he hath given to the Son. The apostle also declares, 
that in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily... . 
He is the perfect one of the perfect one; for he who has all 
things, gave all things. Nor is it to be supposed that he has 
not given, because he still possesses ; nor that he does not pos- 
sess, because he has given. 

“‘ Both understand the secret of this nativity. But if any 
one should impute it to his own understanding, that he cannot 
attain to the mystery of this generation, when the Father is per- 
fectly understood and the Son [mutually or by each other], he 
will be the more grieved to hear that I also am ignorant of it. 
I do not know; I do not seek to know ; and still I console my- 
self. Archangels are ignorant of it ; angels do not understand 
it; ages and generations have not disclosed it ; the prophet did 
not comprehend it ; the apostle did not inquire after it ; the Son 
himself did not declare it. Let all complaint be hushed. Who- 
ever thou art, I do not call upon thee to ascend the height 
above ; nor to traverse immeasurable space; nor will I lead 
thee down into the abyss. While thou art ignorant of the ori- 
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gin of a creature, canst thou not bear it with equanimity to be 
ignorant of the nativity of the Creator? I ask this of you ; 
You erceive that you are begotten, but do you understand how 
any ding is begotten by thee? 1 do not ask whence you de- 
rived your reason, how you obtained your life, whence you ac- 

uired your understanding, what that is in thee which is smell, 
feeling, sight, hearing. Certainly no one is ignorant of what he 
does. I ask how you communicate these things to those whom 
you beget? How do you engraft the reason? How do you light 
up the eyes? How do you fix the heart in its station? Tell me 
these things, if you can. You possess, therefore, what you do 
not understand ; and you give what you cannot comprehend. 
You bear it with equanimity that you are ignorant of your own 
matters, and behave with assuming insolence because you are 
unacquainted with the things of God. 

“ Hear, then, that the Father is unbegotten; hear that the 
Son is the only begotten ; hear the declaration, The Father is 
greater than I; hear again, I and my Father are one ; hear al- 
so, He who hath seen me, hath seen the Father ; listen to this, 
I am in the Father and the Father in me ; and to this, I came 
out from the Father; and this, Who is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther ; and this, All that the Father hath, he hath given to the 
Son ; and this, The Son hath life in himself, even as the Fa- 
ther hath in himself. Hear again, that the Son is the image, 
wisdom, power, glory of God; and mark well the Spirit pro- 
claiming, His generation who will declare? Then reprove the 
Lord himself who testifies, No one hath known the Father but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal him. Thrust 
yourself now into this secret concerning the one God unbegotten, 
and the one God only begotten ; plunge yourself into this mys- 
tery which surpasses all conception. Begin, go forward, per- 
severe ; although I am certain you will never come to the end 
of your course, yet I will rejoice that you are about to make 
some progress in it. For he who pursues objects that are infi- 
nite, although he can never fully attain them, yet he will be a 
gainer by making some progress. ‘The true understanding of 
words on this subject will be brought about by such a course.* 

** The Son is ihn that Father wuo 1s ; only begotten from 
unbegotten ; progeny from parent; living one from living one. 
As the Father hath life in himself, so is it given to the Son to 


* Stat in hoc intelligentia fine verborum. I am _ not sure that I 
have caught the sense. Qui rectius intelligit, corrigat. 
Vou. V. No. 18. 37 
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have life in himself. The perfect one from the perfect one, 
because the whole is from the whole (totus atoto) ; without divi- 
sion or abscission,—because the one is in the other, and the 
fulness of the Godhead is in the Son. The incomprehensible 
from the incomprehensible ; for no one knows them, and only 
they have mutual knowledge. ‘The invisible from the invisible ; 
for he is the image of the invisible God, and moreover he who 
hath seen the Son hath seen the Father. One person from 
another one ; for there is Father and Son. ‘The nature [natu- 
ra=ovoi«] of the Godhead is not one and another, for both are 
one. God of God; the only begotten God of the unbegotten 
God. There are not two Gods, but one of one; there are not 
two unbegotten, for there is one born of him who was unborn ; 
the one differs in nothing from the other, because the life of the 
living One is in the living One. 

‘‘ These things have we touched upon respecting the nature 
of the Godhead, not professing to comprehend even the sum of 
intelligence respecting it, but knowing that we speak of things 
incomprehensible. 

** You will say, then, ‘There is no duty for faith to perform 
here, if there is nothing that may be comprehended.’ But it 
is not so; faith acknowledges it to be a duty, to know that 
what she is inquiring into, is incomprehensible.” 

If there be any one now, who can read this with indifference, 
or turn away from it with a kind of disgust because he looks up- 
on it as a declamatory production of enthusiastic feeling, I ac- 
knowledge that I have no sympathies with him in this respect. 
I cannot refrain from looking upon the whole strain, and on 
many others of the like nature in the same author, as the result 
of high and intense effort to express some of the most sacred 
and reverential feelings that the soul can have in its present im- 
perfect state, toward the glorious Godhead which is revealed 
in the gospel. ‘That the author of the views just recited has 
failed in consistency and perspicuity of representation, we may 
attribute to the extreme difficulties in which the subject was in- 
volved, as it came before his mind ; difficulties belonging to the 
age rather than to him. 

But that he has not done as well in the expression of his 
thoughts—at all events as eloquently and forcibly—as has been 
done by any writer of antiquity, or by most in modern times, 
candour will hardly deny. I feel myself constrained to reve- 
rence such an attitude of soul as he manifests, wherever I meet 
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with it; and this, even if the speculative views which the writer 
cherishes should not bear the light of critical and logical exam- 
ination. But—to our present purpose. 

The whole tenor of the above extract leaves no room for 
doubt, that Hilary regarded the doctrine of eternal generation, 
as implying a conveyance of the essence or substance of the Fa- 
ther tothe Son; yet without abscission or division. It is certain 
that nearly all divine attributes are particularized by him, one af- 
ter another. If there could be any doubt as to this in the minds 
of any candid reader, that doubt, it would seem, must be re- 
moved by the phrase totus a toto, near the close of the extract ; 
which I have distinctly marked. Indeed the whole tenor of the 
writings of the ancient Fathers, who defend the principles of 
the Nicene Creed, puts it beyond reasonable doubt, that they 
held a communication of the substance (x tug ovaias) of the 
Father to the Son; on which account the Son was and is God, 
and the object of divine worship. ‘The modern view of Trini- 
tarians, viz., that the Father begets only the personality (v200- 
Tracts, persona, mevcwxor) of the Son and Spirit, is a nicety in 
philosophical discussion, from which the ancient Fathers were 
at a great remove. ‘That the Father communicated the whole 
of himself to the Son, ovocwdwes, substantialiter, is what they 
assert so often and in so many ways, that doubt concerning it 
would seem to be impossible. 

Indeed the Nicene Creed itself speaks so plainly on this 
point, that I must confess it to be a matter of wonder with me, 
that modern theologians have so little noticed the great differ- 
ence there is, between the real doctrine of that Creed and the 
modern view of personality in the Godhead which is general 
among the most intelligent writers. Even in those Christian 
communities who have adopted the Nicene Symbol into their 
formula of belief, the leading theologians hold to numerical uni- 
ty of substance in the Godhead ; and of course, that the sub- 
stance or essence of the Godhead in the Son and Spirit was 
not begotten ; and consequently, that only the personality of the 
second and third persons in the Trinity is of a derived nature. 

But here I shall doubtless be asked : ‘ And did not the Ni- 
cene Fathers and their adherents believe also in the numerical 
unity of the substance of the Godhead ?? And before I proceed 
any further in my remarks on the Nicene Creed, I must crave 
the liberty of stopping for a few moments in order to pursue this 
inquiry. I do this merely because it has so important and ex- 
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tensive a bearing on most that has been or will be said, in rela- 
tion to the present topic. 

The great contest in respect to the meaning of this Creed, 
and particularly in relation to the point now before us, has turn- 
ed upon the words duoovoros to narei. Did the Nicene 
fathers mean, that the Son is numerically of the same sub- 
stance with the Father? Or did they mean merely that there 
is a spectfic unity of substance in both Father and Son, i. e. 
that the species of substance is of the same nature in both, or 
(in other words) that the kind of substance in both is the 
same; in like manner as Adam and Seth, both having a human 
nature incommon, were d“oovoccor? These are questions that 
have been often disputed ; and yet, as the subject appears to 
my mind, they are questions that may be satisfactorily answer- 
ed in a brief way. 

There can be no doubt, that the word duoovocog is usually 
appropriated to designate a unity, which is predicated of things 
belonging to the same species or having a common nature. If 
it ever has a different meaning, (as some of the Fathers do 
occasionally assert), it is merely because it is catachrestically 
employed, i.e. in a sense different from that of common usage. 

In order now to answer the questions proposed above, we 
must survey the current of opinion in relation to the point of 
inquiry, both before and after the publication of the Nicene 
Creed ; before this, because we cannot suppose that there was 
a sudden leap made by the Nicene fathers, and a wide chasm 
in opinion between them and their immediate predecessors ; 
after this, because the friends and advocates of the Nicene 
Symbol, who were cotemporary with it, or nearly so, must be 
supposed best to have understood the meaning of duoovasog rw 
naroi. 

In presenting the opinions of the fathers who preceded the 
Council of Nice, I can refer only to the most distinguished of 
them ; and this, in a brief manner. * The nature of my present 
design does not allow me to do any thing more.* 


* I quote the opinions of the Fathers by giving a translation 
merely ; because the room cannot be spared here for the original, 
inasmuch as so many notes containing this must necessarily be sub- 
joined to the Essay of Schleiermacher. Once for all, and to save 
time and trouble as to any references, or as to doubts about correct- 
ness, I refer the reader to Miinscher’s Dogmengeschichte, I. § 91 seq. 
whose consummate skill in patristical learning is not called in ques- 
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Justin Martyr names the Son dvvaueg Ge0v; by which how- 
ever, he does not mean an attribute, but an intelligent agent, 
springing from God. In his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew 
(pp. 221, 222, edit. Colon.), he labours at large to prove from 
Gen. 19: 26, that the Father, who is God invisible, must be 
a different person from the God which appeared to Abraham, 
whom he holds to have been the Son. In p. 152 of the same 
work, he says in so many words, that the Logos is different 
from the Father, and éregor agiduw, ov yvouy; where unity 
of number or numerical unity is very explicitly denied, while 
the oneness of the Logos with the Godhead is explained as a 
oneness of will or sentiment. 

That such must have been the opinion of Justin, as well as 
of Theophilus and Tatian, must be evident from the fact, that 
all three of these early teachers, held to the doctrine of a Logos 
évdiaderog and Logos agogogtxos. ‘That is, according to 
them, the Logos was not from eternity a hypostasis or exis- 
ting agent, separate from the Father; but was in God as his 
reason or understanding. When the world was created; when 
God said : Let there be light, and there was light ; then the 
Logos, which before had been in God merely as his reason or 
understanding, became a Logos 2goqogexog, i. e. reason or 
thought was uttered in words; and these words became a 
substance, a hypostasis, a separate and animate and rational 
Being, the Creator of the world, the Son of the Father. His 
Word, which had from everlasting been reposing in him as 
reason, now became visible, or was presented to the perception 
of intelligent beings. 

Such is the Logos of Justin, Theophilus, and Tatian. All 





tion ; and whose almost universal fairness of representation stands 
unimpeached. There, and in a masterly discussion of the same 
author, on the sense of the Nicene Creed relative to the very point 
now in question, which is printed in Henke’s Neu. Magazin, VI. p. 334 
* seq., the reader may find ample illustration and confirmation of all 
that is now to be said, in relation to the views of the Fathers, with 
quotations for the most part from the originals. The same thing 
for substance he may find in Martini’s Geschichte des Logos, with 
ample quotations; and in Keilii Opuscula, de Doctoribus, ete. 
Comm. IV. But besides these general references, in order that the 
reader may guard against mistakes that I might make, I give him, 
for the most part, the particular places in each father, where the 
sentiment quoted is to be found. 
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these agree, moreover, that the personality of the Logos, i. e. 
his becoming prophoric, depended on the will of the Father, 
and not on any necessity in his own nature ; see Minscher, 
Dogmengesch. I. § 93. Nothing can be plainer or more certain, 
then, than that a numerical unity of substance in the Godhead, 
could form no part of the system of doctrine which these fa- 
thers embraced respecting the Trinity. 

The views of Athenagoras are not capable, perhaps, of being 
definitely ascertained. ‘There is no doubt, however, that he 
adopted the idea of Logos évd:aderog and agogogexos. But 
whether the latter was hypostatized by him or not, is still dispu- 
ted among adepts in patristical lore. Miinsch. ubi sup. p. 409 


seq. 

Tesiee has occasionally given the most noble example in 
all antiquity, of aversion to speculative and philosophical disqui- 
sitions, in order to explain the origin or generation of the Word 
or Son of God. “He,” says this excellent Father, “ who 
speaks of the Logos (reason) of God, and maintains that this 
came forth out of him—he makes God a composite being ; just 
as if God was one thing, and his original reason another. . . . 
The prophet says: His generatton—who will narrate it ? [ls. 
53:8]. But you [i. e. those who make the explanations in 
question about a Logos prophoric, etc.} indulge in conjectures 
respecting his generation, and compare the utterance of human 
words with the generation of the Logos; whereby you only 
shew, that you understand neither things human nor divine ;” 
Adv. Haer. I. 10. 

This is laying a heavy hand upon some of the speculating 
theologians of his time. But this is not all. 

** When any one inquires of us,” says he, “ how the Son was 
produced from the Father? Our answer is, that no one knows. 
Since his generation is inexplicable, they do not know what they 
pretend to know, who undertake to explain it....A word 
which proceeds from our understanding we can comprehend. 
How then can they lay claim to having made great discoveries, 
who apply these well known matters to the only begotten Logos 
of God, and represent his inexplicable birth in a way as definite, 
quasi ipsi obstetricaverint ;’’ Adv. Haeres. II. c. 28. 4 6. 

This is caustic irony, to be sure ; yet one can hardly say that 
it was not in a good measure deserved, by some of the pro- 
phoric and endtathetic speculations of the day. 

In accordance with these enlightened views, Jrenaeus casts 
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away the expression that the Son is a mg0fody (emanation) 
from the Father ; he rejects the comparison of the sun’s radi- 
ance with the body of the sun, and also of the production of 
human words by human reason. In a word, he abandons all 
created analogies, as inevitably and necessarily leading to error ; 
Il. c. 13. 

This father was so offended at the attempts to explain the 
generation of the Son, that he has avoided, for the most part, 
all expressions, that would lead us to a very definite knowledge 
of his views concerning personality and unity in the Godhead ; 
I mean as to the relative sense of these to each other. In 
Haeres. IV. c. 6. § 6 he says, that “ the Father is adgaror, the 
invisible part of the Son, and the Son is the dgarov, the visi- 
ble part of the Father.” This looks as if he verged toward the 
views, that have been gaining ground among some Trinitarians 
for the last fifty years, viz., that the Father is God concealed, 
and the Son is God revealed. Yet in other places he seems to 
speak of the Son in the usual hypostatic way, as being separate 
from the Father; but of the manner in which this separation is 
to be made congruous with unity, he has not explicitly said any 
thing. See Lib, Ill. c. 6.4¢ 1. IV. c. 20. § 11, and c. 10.4 
2. 1V.c. 7.§ 4. Il. c. 28. § 8, ete. 

Clement of Alexandria came nearer to the views of the Ni- 
cene Creed. He maintained, indeed, the doctrine of a Aoyos 
évdtaPeros, respecting which that Creed is not explicit. But 
the production of the Logos as a hypostasis, before the creation 
of the world, he fully admitted. He makes the Son the copy 
—the exact copy of the Father (#ed¢ é« #00) ; but still he re- 
presents his dignity and his nature as depending on the will of 
the Father ; Miinsch. § 96. Of course he could not have ad- 
mitted the doctrine of a numerical unity in the substance of the 
Godhead. 

Tertullian, in the vehemence of his opposition to the views of 
, Praxeas, whom he regarded as denying the separate hypostasis 
of the Son, has expressed himself with more warmth and elo- 
quence than logic, in regard to this subject. His assertions ap- 
pear, at least, to be irreconcileable with each other. In one 
place he says of the persons in the Trinity ; “ Numerum sine 
divisione patiuntur ;” which looks like holding to a numerical 
unity of substance ; Contra Prax. c.2. Inanother place (cap. 
9) he says “‘ Pater enim tota substantia est, Filius vero deriva- 
tio totius et portio.”” In one place (cap. 2) he says: “ Unius 
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substantiae, unius status, et unius potestatis ;” in another (cap. 
9): “Sic et Pater alius a filio, dum filio major.” In another 
place (cap. 22) he shews more definitely what he means by 
unity: “Unum dicit quod . . . pertinet ad unitatem, ad simili- 
tudinem, ad conjunctionem, ad dilectionem Patris, et ad obse- 
— Filii . . . et ita per opera intelligimus unum Patrem et 
ilium.” And in another (cap. 2): ‘Quasi non sic unus sit 
omnia, dum ex uno omnia, per substantiae scilicet unitatem, et 
nihilominus custodiatur oéxovoudas sacramentum”’ [the mystery 
of the gospel-dispensation]. In this last case, the unity of sub- 
stance is celhatietenitabaavenuete of substance, and not nu- 
merical unity. This homogeneousness he admits, because the 
Son is portio substantiae Patris, as he had before said. Ac- 
cordingly he compares the Son (cap. 8) with the fruit which 
springs from the tree, with the stream which issues from the 
fountain, and with the radiance that flows from the sun. 

Origen’s views are well known. Son and Spirit, according 
to him, have their origin as hypostases, in the free will of the 
Father ; they are subordinate to him, although they are the 
exact reflection of his glory; the unity in the Godhead is a 
unity of will, a harmony of design and operation ; not a numer- 
ical or substantial unity, against which he strongly protests. 
‘‘ The Father,” says he, “ is the ground-cause or original source 
of all. Inferior to the Father is the Son, who operates merely 
on rational beings ; for he is second to the Father. Still more 
inferior is the Holy Spirit, whose influence is limited to the 
church. The power of the Father, then, is greater than the 
power of the Son and of the Spirit. The power of the Son is 
greater than that of the Holy Ghost. And lastly, the power of 
the Holy Ghost is greater than that of all other holy beings ;” 
De Princip. I. c. 3. The original is in Justinian Ep. ad Me- 
nam. The version of Rufinus has misrepresented the ‘sense 
here. 

Dionysius, the pupil and successor of Origen at Alexandria, 
wrote against Sabellius. His writings are preserved only in 
fragments, quoted by Athanasius and others. In his diatribe 
against Sabellius, he names the Son a creation and work of the 
Father, which has not the same nature with him, but differs in 
essence from him. He maintains that the relation of the Son 
to the Father, is like that of the vine to the vintner, or the ship 
to its builder ; and asserts that the Son, as such, had no exis- 
tence before he was created; Athanas. de Sentent. Dionys. 
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cont. Arian. I. p. 551. edit. Colon. The excess of this diver- 
sity he afterwards corrected, and retreated back nearly to the 
opinions of Clement of Alexandria ; Miinsch. ¢ 101. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus not only attributes to the Son a sepa- 
rate hypostasis, but calls him a creation (rious). Basil seeks 
to explain away this, (ep. 210. Opp. Ill. p. 316); but finds it 
a very difficult task. 

Dionysius of Rome, cotemporary with Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, opposes the views of the latter, and seeks to shew that 
the Son is not created but begotten, that he is dependent on 
the Father, but yet eternal; and therefore he comes nearest of 
all to the views of the Nicene Creed. 

Cyprian has presented no very explicit views in relation to 
this subject. It is probable that he agreed in the main with 
Tertullian, for whom he cherished a warm attachment. In 
one place, however, he says that the Holy Ghost is inferior to 
the Son, (Epist. ad Pomp. 74) ; and in another, he says that 
the Father is greater than the Son, (Epist. 73, ad Jub.) 

Where now can any ground be discovered here, which will 
lead us to believe that the fathers of the Nicene Council were 
prepared by the preceding state of opinion, to maintain the nu- 
merical unity of substance in the Godhead? All is either 
unity of counsel, will, and operation ; or else homogeneousness 
of substance, on the ground that the Son must be of the same 
nature with the Parent. 

Let us now pass to the times following the period of the 
Nicene Council. (a) One hundred and twenty-six years af- 
ter this period, an ecumenical Council was assembled at Chal- 
cedon, some distance below Byzantium, and on the opposite 
side of the Bosphorus near the head of the Propontis. This 
Council sanctioned anew the Nicene Symbol; and in their de- 
claration they state, that ‘‘ Jesus Christ, as to his Godhead, 
is Ouoovovog with the Father; and as to his humanity, he is 
Omoovorog with us.” Now as it is impossible to suppose, that 
they meant to assert a numerical unity of Christ with us; so, 
as they have here given us a clue to the meaning which they 
attached to O~oovaros, we cannot suppose them to have under- 
stood the word as designating any thing more than homogene- 
ousness of substance wita the Father. 

(6) The main point in dispute between the Nicene Fathers 
and the Arians, was not whether there was a numerical unity 
in the Godhead, but whether the Son was a created Being, 

Vou. V. No. 18. 38 
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made in time, and properly belonging the order of created in- 
telligencies. In the close of their formula (7 nore ovx qv x. r. 
4,) the Council have utterly, and to the full extent that lan- 
guage allows, abjured these tenets of Arius. In opposition to 
him they maintain, that the Son was “ begotten of the substance 
of the Father,” and assert his true divinity in consequence of 
such descent. But all this bears not on the point, whether the 
Godhead in both is a numerical unity. It simply maintains 
the point of homogeneousness, and also, (for this seems to be 
implied in the phrase é« r7¢ ovolag rov margds), that his gen- 
eration depended not on the will of the Father, as many pre- 
ceding theologians had taught, but that it belonged essentially 
to, or proceeded from, the very nature of the Father. 

(c) Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, who was present 
at the Council of Nice, tells us that he found difficulties in sub- 
scribing to the expressions éx r7jg ovoiag rov margos and Cpoov- 
acog 7» natgi, which were introduced into their Symbol. 
These difficulties he proposed to the Council ; and he receiv- 
ed for explanation the assurance, that what they meant to ex- 
press by On”vovorog was, that there is no likeness (éugégeee) be- 
tween the Son of God and any created beings; that he alone 
was in all respects like to the Father, who had begotten him ; 
and that he originated not from any other being or substance, 
but only from the Father. In maintaining his derivation by 
generation, they avowed that they did not mean to imply any 
thing like a corporeal generation, nothing of separation or di- 
vision, and not even that any change or passion in the Father 
should be implied, but that the generation was indescribable and 
incomprehensible. 

With these explanations, inclined as he was to deal very le- 
niently with the speculations of Arius, he voluntarily subscrib- 
ed the Creed. Yet none of these explanations have respect 
to numerical unity of substance. They only show, that the 
Council meant to deny the principal thing which Arius affirm- 
ed. 

(d) But the explanations of Eusebius, who was no friend to 
duoovoia, may not be deemed impartial and satisfactory. We 
will resort then, to the testimony of Athanasius ; for this cannot 
be called in question, on any such ground. 

When the Nicene Council gave their opinion that the Son 
was of the Father, i. e. was derived from him, the Arians ad- 
mitted this. But they construed it in their own way, viz., that 
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he was of the Father in like manner as all created beings are. 
To put an end to this evasion the Council inserted é r7¢ ovoias 
rou margos in their Creed, which could not be said in reference 
to the derivation of any created objects. 

Again, the Council maintained that the Son was the ev 
(image) of the Father. ‘This the Arians conceded ; for man, 
said they, was made in the image of God. To meet this eva- 
sion, the Council inserted Ouoovscog t™ nato/, which excluded 
the idea of likeness merely in the way of imitation, and im- 
plied a real homogeneousness of nature. Athanas. Opp. I. p. 
297. Epist. ad Afric. pp. 936, 937. 

According to these explanations then, the expressions “ of 
the substance of the Father” and “homoousian with the Fa- 
ther,” were originally and purposely designed to be antithetic 
to the views of the Arians ; but not toassert the numerical uni- 
ty of the Godhead, which was not a matter of contest be- 
tween the parties. 

In another passage, Athanasius proposes to those who dislike 
opoovacos because it is not a scriptural expression, to substitute 
for it the expression, Son by nature. The meaning of this, as 
he expounds it, is, that the Son is not a created being, and has 
no beginning of existence in time. Whoever acknowledges 
this, he regards as acknowledging that the Son is ouoovauog. 
Ep. ad Afros. p. 940. Now such an acknowledgment would 
be a real and thorough renunciation of Arianism ; but it would 
be no recognition of the numerical unity of the Godhead. 

In another passage, Athanasius considers o“oovorog and ouo- 
guns as equivalent expressions ; De Synod. Arim. et Seleuc. 
p. 923. But owoguns designates specific unity, not numeric. 
In another passage he says, that the Son is tocovrog diog 0 ma- 
to; Orat. cont. Arianos, p. 326. 

Athanasius rejects the expression uovoovo.og tH nargi, and 
considers it as being Sabellian ; I. p. 241. In another place 
he says of the ovoia of the Son, that it is yévynua vvoiag tov 
MUTQOS ; de Synodis, p- 923. Moreover he admits of two kinds 
of ovoiae, viz., an ovoia ayévyntos and an ovola yevvytos. How 
can these be numerically one and the same ? 

(e) Gregory Nazianzen was confessedly a disbeliever in nu- 
merical unity and admitted only a specific unity. He places 
the unity of the Godhead in harmony of purposes and opera- 
lions, wore xqv agidum deageon, ty ékoveig wy téuvecdat, ‘ so 
that although they [the persons in the Godhead] differ in num- 
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ber, they are not divided in power;’ Opp. I. p. 562. He 
brings an example from the like natures of Adam, Eve, and 
Seth, who were duoovocoz, to illustrate the uoovola of the God- 
head, p. 598. He even compares the Trinity to‘ three suns, 
which shine with combined light. 

(f) Basil, the particular friend of Gregory, cherished the 
same views. He says, that the advocates of the Nicene Creed 
acknowledge a God who is one, not in a numerical way, but 
as being of one nature, éve ovx agidum, adha ry puose; III. p. 
81. Again,the Father is pas avagyor, but the Son is gas 
yevrn dev ; and he represents the Nicene Fathers as choosing 
the word duoovocog in order to designate Omoreuor tHg GuoEws, 
i.e. the same dignity of nature ; Ep. 52. p. 145. The unity 
then is not numerical, in his view, but specific and one of like 
rank or elevation. 

(g) Finally, Gregory of Nyssa, the third in this cotemporary 
band of very distinguished men, is more explicit still in favour 
of specific unity. He repels the charge of Tritheism, and says, 
that one need not aver that there are three Gods, because the 
name God is a generic idea, whereby the whole divine nature 
is designated. ‘This he illustrates by referring to Peter, Paul, 
and Barnabas, who, he says, were not three ovoiae, but only one. 
If one calls them three men, he goes on to say, this is only by 
a catachresis or abuse of language, which indeed may be allow- 
ed in respect to men, but cannot be made use of in respect to 
the Godhead ; Opp. [I. p. 914. Cur non tres Dii sunt, p 447 


seq. 

Tt lies now upon the very face of this representation, that 
Godhead was in his mind only a generic idea; and that Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit were individuals under this genus. How 
this differs from theoretical ‘Tritheism, it would be very diffi- 
cult to show. 

Lower down we need not go, in order to show how the onoov- 
oxog of the Nicene Symbol was understood. It were easy to ap- 
peal to Chrysostom ; who not only calls Adam and Eve éuoov- 
oor (Homil. XVI. in Gen.), but appeals to the fact that chil- 
dren are of the same nature (d“oovovoc) with their parents, in 
order to show that the Son is 6«oovocog with the Father ; Orat. 
advers. Anom. I. p. 359. ed. Francof. So Hilary, in ex- 
plaining the unity of the Father and the Son, comes at last to 
the conclusion, that it consists in having the same power and 
glory ; De Synodis, pp. 1187—1191. De Trinit. III. p. 828 
seq. 
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In a word, that a homogeneousness of nature, and not a nu- 
merical unity of substance, was understood by the leading 
teachers in the churches, after the Council of Nice, to consti- 
tute the unity of the Godhead, appears from the fact, that three 
of them, viz. Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nys- 
sa, one and all, unite in insisting, that there is in the Godhead, 
in and by itself considered, three hypostases and one divine 
substance. ‘Their own explanation of what they meant by 
this proposition, seems to leave us no room for doubt how we are 
to class their opinion. ‘They compare the three hypostases of 
the Godhead to individuals among men. ‘They tell us that 
Paul, Peter, and John are three different subjects or hyposta- 
ses; and yet all belong to the same genus, i.e. to the genus 
man. So in the Godhead there are three subjects, as they 
assert, which have one and the same nature, inasmuch as they 
belong tothe genus divinum; i.e. they all partake of the na- 
ture of Godhead. Basil Opp. III. p.115 seq. Greg. Naz. 
Orat. XXIII. p. 423. See also Theodoret, Dial. I. Opp. IV. 
p- 67, ed. Halle. 

But I have proceeded far enough. All which results from 
this view, lies indeed upon the very face of the Nicene Creed. 
The Son is @e0¢ 2x Oeov, pas éx gwrog ; then he is of course 
not ovela eyevynros, like the Father; and therefore a proper 
numerical unity of substance seems to be out of all question. 
The Son only belongs to the same genus, or (if one prefers so 
expressing it) species, and has therefore only a specific unity. 
Self-existent substance and independent being are entirely 
out of the question. This idea the Nicene Fathers, at least 
many of them, would probably have opposed with all their 
might; for, as bishop Bull affirms, cwm uno ore they declared, 
that the Father only is avro@eog. 

I return from this digression, (if indeed that must be named 
digression, which connects itself so intimately with the inquiry 
respecting the real views of the Nicene Creed), to make some 
further remarks on the main position of that Symbol, viz., the 
divine derivation of the Son; and also on those views of the 
Trinity which are more usually presented by the leading ortho- 
dox writers of modern times, and which stand connected as to 
their origin with the doctrine of the Nicene Creed. 

4. Dr. S., in the extract from his Glaubenslehre given in the 
preceding pages, has briefly suggested, but not fully illustrated, 
the inconsistency of the Athanasian or Nicene views of the 
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Trinity, with the equality of the persons in the Godhead as to 
power and glory. The additional views which I wish here to 
suggest, may be summarily exhibited as follows. 

‘The eternal power and Godhead of the Divinity “ are clear- 
ly seen by the things that are made ;’’ at least we must acknow- 
ledge this, if we take the apostle for our guide. ‘* The heavens 
declare his glory, and the firmament sheweth forth the works of 
his hands,” if we are to credit the Psalmist. The view of God 
as creator and author of all things, is one of the most exalted 
which the Bible discloses. Hence when the challenge is made 
to compare him with all idol gods, the holy prophets appeal to 
the attribute of Jehovah as creator and author of all things, 
as the final and unquestionable decision of the matter in debate. 

It is then one of the highest exhibitions of power made by 
the Godhead, that it is the efficient cause of being. Conse- 
quently the glory due to God, and given to him by holy beings, 
for and on account of this, is one among the most conspicuous 
features of all the glory which is ascribed to him. 

But if such power and glory are his, because he is the author 
of inferior beings and of the natural creation, is not unspeaka- 
bly more power and glory exhibited, (and therefore may be 
justly claimed), by the generation of the Son and procession of 
the Spirit? If the Father is the fons et principium of the 
second and third persons, as the Latin fathers say: or the aézia 
or aitvov of these, as the Greek ones affirm; then the power 
and glory manifested in the production of Godhead itself is as 
much greater than what is manifested in the creation of inferior 
things, as Godhead is elevated above them. The higher we 
rank the second and third persons of the Trinity, then, the more 
in proportion do we elevate the power and glory of the first per- 
son who produced them. 

I do not see that we can retreat from the consequences of 
such a sentiment, by saying that ayevvyoia is the characteristic 
merely of the first person, filiatio of the second, and éxmepyrs 
of the third. The characteristic of eyevynoia involves in its 
very nature attributes fundamental and essential to Godhead it- 
self. Be it that you allow the Sou and Spirit to be the author of 
the natural and spiritual creation, you still place the Father im- 
measurably above them, when you make him the sole author of 
the generation of the Son as a divine nature, or (if you believe 
with the Greek church of ancient days) of the procession of the 
Spirit who is of the same nature. The Fons et Principium of 
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GopHEAD must be immeasurably and beyond all conception 
above any and all other beings. 

Nor is this radical difficulty removed, by the modified views 
and more cautious statements of modern theologians. Accord- 
ing to them, the Father is the author of only the subsistence, i. 
e. the modus existendi or personality of the Son and Spirit, 
while the substance or essence of the Godhead is numerically 
one and the same in all the three persons. But here too a dif- 
ficulty arises of somewhat formidable magnitude. It is this. 
Father and Son and Spirit are conceded to be numerically one 
and the same in essence or substance. Yet, if we are to credit 
the views now before us, we must at least believe that the Fa- 
ther is the origin or author of the modus existendi of the Son 
and Spirit. ‘The whole reduces itself then simply to this, viz., 
that while the substance of the Son and Spirit is self-existent 
and independent and the same with that of the Father, it has 
still no modus existendi but that which the Father gives it. But 
how, we may be allowed to ask, could the substance of the Son 
and Spirit be self-existent and independent, and yet be supposed 
to exist without any modus existendi necessarily attached to it ? 
And if that modus cannot by any possibility be even imagined to 
be disconnected from the existence of the substance itself, and 
cannot possibly have ever been as it were in abeyance and wait- 
ing to be determined, how could that modus spring from the Fa- 
ther, and not come from, or be necessarily connected with, self- 
existent substance itself? Or (to put the matter in another light), 
how is it that the Father, being one and the same substance nu- 
merically with the Son and Spirit, could have the attribute of 
ayevynoia, while the Son and Spirit have it not? Do not attri- 
butes, at least according to the usual methods of thinking and 
reasoning, arise from the nature and essence of substances? 
And if the Son and Spirit possess the same substance in all re- 
spects, (which must be true if the substance of the Godhead is 
numerically one), then how can it be shewn, that the second 
and third persons are dependent for the mode of their existence 
on the first? The same causes produce the same effects. If 
the very same substance belongs to the Father which belongs to 
the Son and Spirit; and, as possessing this, the Father has 
ayevynoia ; how can it be shewn, that the attributes attached to 
this substance must not in each case be the same? 

But if you say again, in order to avoid the difficulty now sug- 
gested, that ‘ there may be a distinction in some respects in the 
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Godhead, which does not involve the question of equality of 
power and glory,’ 1 concede this; but then I ask, whether it 
has not been shewn above, that the difference now before us 
cannot be deemed to be one of this nature. To be the author 
of the proper substance of the Godhead of Son and Spirit, ac- 
cording to the patristical creed ; or to be the author of the mo- 
dus existendi of the Son and Spirit, according to the modern 
creed ; both seem to involve the idea of a power and glory in 
the Father, immeasurably above that of the Son and Spirit ; 
and this, just in the ratio stated by Origen. 

The venerable Ridgley, who is not wont to shrink from dif- 
ficulties, and was somewhat deeply imbued with attachment to 
Symbols, feels obliged, for the reasons above suggested or some 
others, (for he does not expressly assign his reasons), thus to de- 
clare himself, (Body of Div. I. p. 123, ed. 1731) : ‘* The princi- 
pal thing in which I am obliged, till I receive further conviction, 
to differ from many others, is, whether the Son and Spirit have 
a communicated or derived personality. This many assert, but, 
I think, without sufficient proof; for I cannot but conclude, that 
the divine personality, not only of the Father, but of the Son 
and Spirit, is as much independent and underived, as the di- 
vine essence.” He had before repeatedly said, that Father, 
Son, and Spirit have the same self-existent divine nature. 

This sensible and solid writer then goes on to shew, that all 
the texts which are brought to prove the doctrine of eternal 
area refer to Christ as Tekears and that the name 

on of God, has reference to the same character. 

But as Ridgley is not held by some to be orthodox on this 
point, let us turn our attention for a moment to the more sharp- 
sighted and powerful Turretin. ‘The essence,” says he (I. 
p- 306), “isone ; the persons are three ; that is absolute, these 
are relative ; that is communicable, these are incommunicable.” 

But how can this last declaration be substantiated to our sat- 
isfaction? How can self-existent essence be communicated ? 
The being that exists by communication from another, is of 
course dependent on that other ; and what can it mean that a 
self-existent essence is communicated to him, who does not be- 
come self-existent thereby? Or if he is self-existent, then how 
can he exist by communicated substance ? 

These difficulties are not diminished, when the venerable wri- 
ter just cited says: ‘‘ [The essence] is communicable not in the 
way of multiplication, but secundum identitatem, i. e. in the way 
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of identity. . . . For although the essence is in sum the same as 
the three persons taken together, yet each [person] has a some- 
what larger extension (latior est), because each person has the 
whole Godhead ; although not adequately and totally, so to 
speak, i. e. not exclusively in respect to the other persons, for 
it belongs to them all.” 

How identity can be communicated, remains as yet unex- 
plained ; and as to the allegation, that each person has the 
whole Godhead, and yet that this Godhead belongs in common 
to them all, it needs a mind of greater subtilty than I possess, to 
deduce an intelligible proposition out of this. 

After all, Turretin, in pursuing the distinction of personality 
to the ne plus ultra, comes in the end to this conclusion : “ Per- 
son may be said to differ from essence, not really and essentially, 
as one thing and another thing ; but modally, i. e. as modus dif- 
fers from the thing itself.” He goes still further; for the attri- 
butes of God, such as power, wisdom, justice, etc., he makes 
essential to Godhead ; but personality, he thinks, is not of the 
divine essence ; “ it is God in the concrete, but not in the ab- 
stract.”” 

How all of these representations, (which are only a specimen 
of what many others are), can be made to consist together, is a 
fair question, and one of serious import. Let us pass in review 
the course of thought. First we have it, that only the essence 
of the Deity is communicable, and this in the way of identity. 
Personality or the modus existendi cannot be communicated. 
It is to be remembered in the meantime, that we have the re- 
cognition, every where, that the substance of the Godhead is 
numerically one and the same, in all the three persons, inasmuch 
as it is self-existent in all. Then again, although personality is 
only modal, i. e. modus existendi only, yet the personality of Son 
and Spirit Turretin holds to be derived from the Father. But 
how is this to be made out, when the same writer expressly tells 
us that personality is an incommunicable attribute? How could 
the Father give, what he could not communicate? I might 
add : How could he give that, which (according to Turretin) he 
did not so possess as to give? inasmuch as the modus existendt 
of the Son is necessarily attached to the substance of his God- 
head, and this substance is self-existent, not given or communi- 
cated by the Father. ‘To say that the Son had no personality 
except that which was given, would be to say that his substance 
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existed without any modus existendi ; which does not seem to 
need refutation. 

If then the Father communicates personality, i. e. modus ex- 
istendi, to the second and third persons of the Godhead, it must 
be because he communicates his substance to them; and so 
the communication of the substance occasions the personality. 
But this view, which is the ancient Nicene one, has also difficul- 
ties enough. If the whole substance is identically communica- 
ted, then personality is bestowed of course along with it; for 
modus existendi must necessarily accompany substance in all 
its conditions. If this be so, and the whole substance of the 
Father is identically communicated, then why should not ayer 
vnola and paternitas belong to the second and third persons of 
the Godhead, as well as to the first? But if personality is giv- 
en without the communication, or independently of the commu- 
nication, of the substance of the Godhead, then how can person- 
ality be an incommunicable attribute ? 

Such are the difficulties that force themselves upon my mind, 
in relation to this scheme of Trinitarianism, so extensively re- 
ceived in modern times, in the room ofthe ancient Nicene 
views. Are the difficulties lessened in any good measure, by 
the efforts of even a Turretin to explain them? And can a 
simple view of the scriptural doctrine, be one fraught with such 
an excessive measure of subtilties as this? And indeed we 
may well be permitted to ask : Can the human mind reconcile 
views so discrepant and jarring? And where in all the Bible 
do we find any thing which introduces such subtile views to our 
notice ? 

I am aware of the manner in which suggestions of this nature 
are usually met. ‘The mystery of the Trinity,’ it is said, ‘is 
high and holy and inscrutable.’ ‘True, indeed; it is and must 
be so. No serious mind will object to this sentiment, if it be 
properly defined and understood. But may we not be allowed 
to ask, after what has been produced above : Why have so many 
men, who allow in theory that the mystery of the Trinity is in- 
scrutable, practically neglected what they have urged upon 
others, and undertaken to give us graphic and specific views of 
it, and to settle with precision the relation of the persons in the 
Godhead? Why did they not content themselves with adopting 
the simple biblical declarations, and leave the subject there if it 
be truly inscrutable? How can the man who believes really and 
truly, that in many respects the modus existendi of the Godhead 
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is altogether inscrutable, when he reads many things that have 
been written on this subject, refrain from the conviction and 
feeling, that those persons are usually most prone to exclaim, 
mystery! mystery! on every occasion where close inquiry is 
urged, who take the greatest liberties of all in defining, or at- 
tempting to define, the mysteries of the Godhead by metaphy- 
sical propositions ? 

Or will it be said, (as doubtless it may be), that all the diffi- 
culties and apparent contradictions which we may seem to find 
in the views of the Nicene fathers, or of many modern ‘Trinita- 
rians, arise simply from the fact, that the divine substance and 
subsistence or modus existendi are altogether different from 
those of created things; and that such conclusions as those 
that have been drawn above, are drawn merely by virtue of an- 
alogical reasoning which will not hold here ? 

If this should be alleged, as it probably will be because it of- 
ten has been, the answer is nearat hand. A sincere believer in 
a scriptural Trinity, who at the same time is cautious in making 
positive statements, might still reply and say: ‘ If it be indeed 
true, as you affirm, that the divine substance and subsistence 
are immeasurably above our comprehension, and that no analo- 
gies in that mode of reasoning which has its basis in truths that 
respect created things, will apply here, then what confidence do 
you, by your own averment, allow me to place in your own propo- 
sitions and distinctions and minute and subtile divisions of a meta- 
physical nature? Is God absolutely incomprehensible, and so 
infinitely superior to all perception and knowledge on our part? 
Is the mystery of the Trinity one that is so utterly unfathoma- 
ble and beyond investigation? ‘Then why should you call on 
me to follow you through distinctions respecting the Godhead, 
which purport to be the result of the most complete and entire 
analytical knowledge ; distinctions indeed so minute, that noth- 
ing short of a full view of the whole subject, a complete analysis 
of the Godhead, can fairly be a ground of support for them? 
You urge on me the mysterious and incomprehensible and aw- 
ful nature of this subject; and all this I fully believe in, as to 
various particulars ; and yet you seem to me, at the very mo- 
ment when you are doing this, to be yourself endeavouring to 
enter into the sanctum sanctorum itself of the Godhead ; and 
rending the sacred veil asunder, you are anxiously striving to 
inspect those things which mortal eyes are not permitted to be- 
hold, and to speak those things which it is not lawful for any one 
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to utter! If such is your case, what ground can you claim of 
complaint against the freedom and temerity of others in specu- 
lation on the subject of the Trinity ? 

Most fully do Feteda to the proposition, that in many re- 
spects the being and perfections of God must be objects that 
are elevated far above our comprehension. I repeat this senti- 
ment to avoid being misunderstood. But my difficulty with you 
is, that while you so often and audibly proclaim this, you ap- 
pear to have so little of apprehension, that you are yourself be- 
coming an offender against the very doctrine which you pro- 
claim.’ 

I do not see what reply any one of the minute metaphysical 
definers of the Trinity could well make to this. Certainly 
those ” #2 not to cry out mystery, in order to repress the in- 
quiries of others, who consider and treat the whole subject as 
though it were within their own grasp. 

The impression naturally made upon my mind by the 
reading of some books on the subject of the ‘Trinity, is, that 
those who warn us most against reasoning more Aumano con- 
cerning it, are usually those whose reasoning will least bear 
the test of close examination. It is peculiar to conscious 
strength never to boast, and never to shrink from contest. 
Usually it is only when a man sees his cause to be weak, or 
suspects it to be so, that he cries out procul! O procul! to 
others. But in many a case of this kind, a great mistake is 
committed. ‘The man who warns against all approach to the 
most holy place, has himself, perhaps, not only thrust aside the 
vail which screened it from view, but without even putting the 
shoes from off his feet has endeavoured to traverse the whole 
of the sacred enclosure. Then why does he so zealously 
warn us against all approach ? The believer, as already mention- 
ed above, might well say: ‘Is it not lawful for me to examine 
what he tells me I must believe? If his ind has comprehend- 
ed what he teaches, why cannot mine comprehend it too? 
What he has taught, 1 may apprehend and learn. If he 
has said unintelligible things, | know full truly that they must 
have been unintelligible to him as well as to me. Why should 
he attempt to hinder me from examining the consistency and 
propriety of his assertions, by averring that the subject of which 
he treats is mysterious? Be it so; yet so far as he himself 
can penetrate into this mystery, so far I can follow him, pro- 
vided { am not much his inferior ; and if I am, there are others 
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able to follow him. What he can teach, others can learn. 
What is unknowable, he does not understand any better than I 
do; why then should he make propositions concerning it, as 
though he did understand it, and then forbid me to examine 
them on the ground that the subject i is mysterious? So far as 
it is so, it is mysterious to him as well as to me. Why should 
he attempt to make the impression on me, that he understands 
the deep things of God, and then tell me that the place where 
he has taken his own stand is too holy for me to approach? 
This may do with minds of a certain cast, which are too indolent 
or too little informed to think for themselves ; but every mind 
truly enlightened and that thinks for itself, will easily under- 
stand how inconsistent and futile all allegations of the nature 
in question are, when they are made rather to cover the defects 
of one’s own reasoning, or the inconsistency of his assertions, 
than to distinguish the true boundaries between what is know- 
able and what is not. 1 would that all the lovers of truth 
might forbear making any efforts to hide the faults of their 
reasoning or the conscious weakness of their cause, under 
exclamations of such a nature as have been suggested. ‘The men 
who most indulge in them, are not unfrequently those who 
most offend against the very rules which they prescribe to 
others.’ 

But I am digressing from my subject. Let us return, then, 
and inquire a little further respecting the views of the Nicene 
fathers. 

We have seen that the equal power and glory of the three 
persons in the Godhead does not seem to be compatible with 
their mode of setting forth the doctrine of the Trinity. We 
have also seen, that the greatly modified views of leading Trini- 
tarians in modern times, do not by any means relieve the sub- 
ject from seeming incongruities and apparently insurmountable 
obstacles. But 1 must caution my readers against deducing 
any thing from all this, to the prejudice of the scriptural doc- 
trine itself of the Trinity. What can be more obvious, than 
that writers in ancient and in modern times, who believed in 
the true and real divinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
may have made imperfect representations of this, and such as 
will not bear scanning by the principles of criticism and logic, 
and yet the doctrine itself be true? Might I not easily bring 
forward analogies of this kind? Do we not know, that the 
great and cardinal doctrine of the atonement was for ages 
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represented as a compensation or satisfaction made to the lead- 
er of the spirits of darkness, on account of taking men away 
from his dominion? Now this obscured, but did not quench, the 
glory of this doctrine. And so it has been with other doc- 
trines ; and that of the Trinity does not seem to form an ex- 
ception. 

he darkness that is in men, is not in God, nor in his truth. 
Clouds may eclipse the sun ; but they will pass over, and soon- 
er or later he will shine in all his strength. 

Allowing then that ages and generations have failed to rep- 
resent, in a satisfactory manner, the great doctrine of the 
Trinity, it is no proof that it is not true; nor is it even a proof, 
that in its practical bearings it had not a substantial influence 
upon the minds of Christians, when imperfectly represented, 
although not its full and proper influence. When the error 
noted above respecting the atonement was cherished and 
propagated, it did not hinder Christians from believing in the 
vicarious satisfaction made by the death of Christ, nor extin- 
guish the gratitude that was felt for his redemption. 

So in the case before us.- When we examine, part by part, 
the imperfections of the Nicene Creed, we may be tempted to 
ask: Can the abettors of this be regarded as believers in the 
divinity of the Son and Spirit? Indeed we almost spontane- 
ously ask: Shall we draw the conclusion that the Nicene 
fathers, and those who preceded and followed them and 
sympathized in their views and expressions, were Arians or 
Tritheists? Candour will oblige us to say, I have no doubt 
at all, that they had no apprehension of cherishing the errors 
of either the one or the other of these parties. ‘That they meant 
not to be Arians, their rigid scrutiny, their most thorough op- 
position to and denunciation of their peculiar sentiments, show 
so plainly, that a man must shut his eyes against the light of 
the mid-day sun, if he does not perceive it. ‘That they dis- 
claimed Tritheism, every where appears in all their writings. 
Most abundant pains did they take to do this. In intention and 
design, then, or in their own estimation, they were neither 
Arians nor Tritheists, but believers in the real divinity of the 
Saviour, and probably of the Spirit; and if so, then they were 
worshippers of a ‘Trinity in Unity. 

The question what they supposed themselves to be and 
meant to be, does not indeed seem to admit of any rational 
doubt. ‘The answer lies upon the face of their multiplied and 
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most solemn and earnest asseverations and explanations. But 
the question, after all, whether the principles which they as- 
sumed and defended, would not, when understood in a simply 
logical way, lead to something not much diverse from Arianism, 
or else to Tritheism, is a question of a very different nature 
from those that have just been put. It is impossible for me 
in my own mind to hesitate in saying, that either what is but 
little better than Arianism, or else what amounts to real the- 
oretical Tritheism, must be the legitimate and inevitable logi- 
cal result of their principles. 1 readily allow that these are 
serious declarations, and such as involve responsibility ; and 
we must stop for a moment to consider them. 

The essence of Arianism consisted in maintaining, that Christ 
was a being in some respects inferior to God, and created 
in time ; in other words, that he was a derived, dependent 
being, and therefore neither infinite nor eternal. ‘The great 
rallying point was, that he was a created being. On this, by 
deduction, all the rest of Arius’ positions depended. 

This position the Nicene Fathers, in the most express and di- 
rect manner possible, often and earnestly contradicted. We 
ought in justice to allow their disclaimer or contradiction. But 
what did they substitute in the room of an origin by creation ? 
They substituted generation—and (by implication) eternal 
generation, inasmuch as they anathematize all who say, #v ote 
ovx jv. Where then are we now? We are simply in this 
predicament, viz., we have passed from the camp of those 
who maintain a beginning of the Son’s existence in time and 
by creation, and gone over to the camp of those who declare 
that there is no definite time or limitation as to the beginning 
of the Son’s existence, and that he was not created but begot- 
ten. It is well; but we may still inquire, How much have 
we gained by this transition? ‘The Scriptures assert that 
Christ is God over all, that he is the true God and eternal life, 
that he is the great God our Saviour ; assigning to him the 
highest possible names and attributes. In possession of such 
inspired declarations, we are spontaneously compelled, living 
as we do beneath the light of the present advanced gospel-day, 
to attach the attributes of self-existence and independence to 
the Son of God; for without these, our minds can form no 
idea of a God over all, the true God, and the great God. 
Yet the Nicene Symbol tells us, that the Son is a derived God, 
G20 &% Deou, pas éx pwros. If so, then he has neither self-ex- 
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istence nor independence. ‘To assert that the idea of depen- 
dence is not necessarily connected with the plain and obvious 
sense of the Nicene Creed, is to assert that language has no 
appropriate meaning, or that it may mean any thing or every 
thing, at the will of the interpreter. And then the very fact 
that the origin of the Son is expressly and designedly traced to 
the Father, shows that the idea of self-existence is designedly 
contradicted. 

l ay a the question then: What have we gained by a tran- 
sition from the camp of the Arians to that of the Nicenians ? 
We have gained one advantage, at least, viz., the position that 
the existence of the Son is not of definite and temporary origin, 
but eternal. So far, so good; for “ the Logos was in the be- 
ginning with God and was God”—was God even then. But 
as to the other all-important points, viz., self-existence and in- 
dependence—attributes without which our minds are unable now 
to form any conception of true and proper Godhead—have we 
gained any thing here by our transition? Not in the least. 
All that the Nicene Symbol does, is to deny one mode of pro- 
duction, viz. creation as asserted by the Arians, and to put 
another in its stead. Production or generation—applied fully 
-and directly to the Saviour’s divine nature—is what the Nicene 
fathers meant most explicitly to declare. 

As soberly contemplated by us, then, of the present day, it is 
really a matter of comparatively small importance, whether Ni- 
cenian or Arian views now obtain the ascendency. Neither of 
them in fact go any further, than an effort to explain the manner 
in which the Son originated, viz., whether it was by creation or 
by generation. And is this a point capable of explanation? I 
might appeal to Irenaeus here, and refer the reader to what is 
quoted from him on a preceding page, (p. 294). Indeed, if the 
question were fully answered in respect to either of the inqui- 
ries just suggested, I see not how it would benefit our faith or 
our practice. What Christ is, is the great question. How he 
became so, is a question of a different nature. It may be very 
important to remove incongruous assertions respecting this; but 
the mode of his existence as divine Logos, how can we expect 
to understand ? 

Both Arius and his opponents, then, virtually acknowledge 
the derivation and dependence of the Son. They divide, and 
dispute, and anathematize each other, because of different opin- 
ions about the mode of his derivation; and the dispute was 
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principally concerning this; although the time when his rise 
took place, was a question that necessarily connected itself with 
the other. 

Why should we greatly sympathize now in such a dispute; 
a great and bitter dispute about that which Irenaeus declares 
to be not only unknowable, but which it is presumptuous even 
to seek to know? For myself I feel compelled to say, that al- 
though I view the Nicene Creed as a nearer approach than 
Arianism to the Scripture doctrine concerning the Son, inas- 
much as it maintains that he is eternal, yet on the great point 
of self-existence and independence, those indispensable and es- 
sential attributes of Godhead—what there is to choose between 
Arianism and Nicenism I wot not. I have repeatedly endeavour- 
ed, as my readers will bear me witness, to vindicate the fathers 
of the Nicene Symbol from all design to mar the divinity of 
the Saviour ; but what they intended and purposed to do was 
one thing; and what is the legitimate consequence of their un- 
wary language, is another. And in this last respect, I know 
not how to make, after all their opposition to Arius, any very 
important distinction between him and them. The modes in 
which the Son’s existence took rise, cannot well be supposed to 
belong to practical theology at least ; and disputes about it can 
never profit the church, except that it may be important to the 
interests of truth to repel erroneous declarations respecting any 
great subject of theology. 

1 must speak a word, also, on the subject of Tritheism. The 
Nicenians one and all disclaim this. ‘They often and earnestly 
do so; and they do it with the strongest asseverations. Let us 
give full credit to their repeated and strong avowals; for hon- 
est and pious men we may well believe most of them to have 
been. Still, when the heat of dispute is passed away ; and ema- 
nation-philosophy, and polytheistic notions, and Eclecticism 
have taken their departure from our world, (an everlasting one 
I would hope) ; we may now look at and coolly examine the 
explanations and defences which the Nicenians have made of 
their views. Itis lawful to do so ; it is also expedient. 

We have seen then, in a word, that the unity of the God- 
head is, in their apprehension, homogeneousness of nature a- 
mong the persons of the Trinity; and so in the view of the 
most distinguished advocates of Anti-arianism. We have seen, 
that some of these did not scruple to refer to individual per- 
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sonality among men, and to ific unity, as an illustration of 
their » Hen of-pnaaily in the todhea As a general thing 
this cannot be charged upon the defenders of the Symbol in 
question. Yet there is such an oscillation among them,—such 
a struggling of the mind, and such a seizing hold of every kind 
of illustration that promises any analogy or relief amid the 
difficulties which charges of Tritheism threw in their way— 
that one must abate much from some representations to be 
found even in the more noderate part of them, in order to get 
upon safe and solid ground. 

At all events, whatever disclaimer may be made as to Tri- 
theism, the comparison of individuality in the Godhead with 
that among men, does essentially involve theoretical Tritheism. 
If not, then how could the Greeks be accused of polytheism, 
who believed in a common nature among the Dui majores ? 
And if not, then we must come to the absurd conclusion of 
Gregory of Nyssa, that it is catachresis when we speak 
of Peter and Paul and Barnabas as three men, because in truth 
they have but one common human nature. It is impossible to 
put the mind upon receiving such an incongruity, without its 
reluctating. It instinctively revolts ; and the worst of it is, that 
it is apt to go back, driven on by disgust, to some opposite ex- 
tremity which involves other things nearly or quite as incredi- 
ble or improbable, or at least as contrary to the simple views 
of the Scriptures. 

In modern times, these particular illustrations of personality, 
and these modes of asserting distinction in the Godhead, have 
indeed been pretty generally abandoned, from an instinctive 
apprehension of their interference with the unity of the God- 
head. Now and then a zealous partisan of the Nicene Sym- 
bol—a Bull, a Waterland, a Jones of Nayland, or some writer 
of this cast—has told us of three distinct consciousnesses, wills, 
and affections, in the Godhead, and of the eternal “society” 
which must have always been in it. But the ears of intelligent 
Christians in general, are not now open to these things. Yet 
still, the unwary and unthinking are affected by them, and led 
unconsciously, it may be, into real Tritheism. But such asser- 
tions are avoided with instinctive repugnance, by most of those 
Christians who have much examined or thought upon the sub- 
ject. Even the fathers, with all their looseness © sperveenel 
did not reach the perilous point, to which the authors of such 
representations proceed. 
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Still, Tritheism is not even here intended. From this we 
may fully and cheerfully absolve most of the authors of such 
declarations. But whatever was the intention, we are entitled 
to ask: What does the language naturally imply? And what 
will the unlearned reader naturally deduce from it ? 

But enough. I can only add at the close of this investiga- 
tion, (protracted much beyond my original intention, in conse- 
quence of the deep interest that I have felt in the subject as it 
grew under my hand), that I never can be a subordinarian or 
a Nicenian, nor admit that a derived divine nature is true and 
proper Godhead, until I become satisfied that self-existence and 
independence are not essential to real and veritable Godhead. 
Until then, I must believe with John, that the Son is “ true God 
and eternal life;” that “in the beginning he was with God, and 
was God, and made all things ;” and with Paul, that he is 
“God over all and blessed forever,” and that he is “ the great 
God and our Saviour.” Is not such a being avrodeog? Then 
the Maker of heaven and earth is not so; then God supreme, 
and great, and true, is not so. But while the New Testa- 
ment asserts these predicates of the Son, 1 cannot exchange 
them—simple, intelligible, awful, delightful as they are—for 
the emanation-diction of the Nicene Council, and the language 
of dialectic subtilty which was called into being by the vaga- 
ries of Arius. With the yielding and believing Thomas, 1 can 
say of my Saviour: My Lord! and my God! not “God of God, 
light of light.” The humble and simple Christian, who goes 
to John and Paul for instruction, will follow them rather than 
the philosophizing Nicene fathers, great and good as they 
were; and rather than subtile and speculating modern writers. 
When the apostles speak, he will listen. If the anathemas of 
even ecumenical councils were to be fulminated in defence of 
the Nicene Symbol; if the thunders of the Vatican were to 
speak loud in its favour; yea, if seven thunders like these were 
to utter their voices in proclaiming #ed¢ é% Deov, pus éx gwros, 
the humble believer would press the New ‘Testament to his 
bosom, and say: Jesus, Saviour! Thou art my Lord and my 
God! Thee, thee 1 love and adore; the great God, the true 
God, eternal life, God over all and blessed forever ; first and 
last, king eternal and immortal, only wise God my Saviour ; 
thee, thee, I adore and love and worship forever and ever! 
Let me be united here and hereafter with those who ascribe 
“‘ blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and honour 
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and power and might” to thee, God manifest in the flesh, and 
redeeming a world from ruin by thine own precious blood ! 

‘ But where are we now?’ I shall doubtless be asked, and 
not without emotion on the part of some; ‘ where are we now? 
Is there then no distinction in the Godhead? Are we then to 
go back to the heresy of Praxeas, and Noetus, and Sabellius ? 
or must we become Patripassians? Must we then deny that 
the Logos or divine nature of Christ antecedent to the incarna- 
tion, was generated by the Father or derived from him? Tru- 
ly, while you urge us away from the shoals, you are endeavour- 
ing to plunge us into the whirlpool.’ 

But I roust beg the gentle reader to use a little moderation. 
In such a great business, which has kept ages and generations 
in a state of boisterous commotion, by reason of the difficulties 
that men have attached to it through speculation, and philoso- 
phy so called, and efforts to unveil mysteries that God’s word 
has not unveiled—in such an affair, we are not to expect that 
all doctrine is to be laid down, or all the necessary explanations 
made, in a single paragraph, or even in the same chapter. It is 
one thing to examine and expose the errors or defects of lan- 
guage or description in Symbols already before the world, and 
to shew wherein it comes short of ascribing true and real God- 
head to Christ, and wherein the advocates of it have approxima- 
ted now to Arianism, and anon to Tritheism, without any design 
indeed on their part to do either ; it is another thing to lay down 
and establish better, more simple, more intelligible propositions in 
the room of these. The first I have endeavoured to do ; the effort 
to accomplish the last I must defer, until I shall have first pre- 
sented the views of Dr. S. in full. In his comparison of the 
Athanasian with the so-called Sabellian views, he has here and 
there partially, and at last fully, disclosed his own views of what 
is true in respect to the doctrine of a Trinity and of a Unity in 
the Godhead. Those views are at least intelligible. They ap- 
pear to be self-consistent. They offer no violence tothe mind, 
which believes that God can as well reveal himself to man, as 
create and preserve him. When these are fully presented, then 
comes the proper time for me to say, how far I adopt or reject 
the views of llius or of Schleiermacher. 1 have already 
made my objections to the views of the Nicene Creed, and to 
the modern substitute for it. 

The sum of Schleiermacher’s opinion, (and it may be grate- 
ful to the reader here to have a hint of it), is, that the Unity is 
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God concealed, and the Trinity is God revealed. The Unity 
or Movac, as he supposes, is God in seipso, i. e. simply and 
in and by himself considered, immutable, self-existent, eternal, 
and possessed of all possible perfection and excellence. But 
as to the Trinity ; the Father is God as revealed in the works 
of creation, providence, and legislation; the Son is God in hu- 
man flesh, the divine Logos incarnate ; the Holy Ghost is God 
the Sanctifier, who renovates the hearts of sinners, and dwells 
in the hearts of believers. The personality of the Godhead 
consists in these developments, made in time, and made to intel- 
ligent and rational beings. Strictly considered, personality is 
not in his view eternal ; and from the nature of the case (as thus 
viewed) it could not be, because it consists in developments of 
the Godhead to intelligent beings; and those developments 
could not be made, before those beings had existence. 

As to the number of persons, three are reckoned by him, and 
three only, because the Scriptures reveal no more, and because 
our natural and moral woes and wants require no more for their 
full alleviation and satisfaction. 

Such are the main features of the portrait drawn by Dr. S. ; 
or rather, such are the mere outlines of those features. The 
explanation and defence of his views are best left to his own ef- 
forts ; and the reader will meet with both in the sequel. When 
all that he has to say in the way of proposition, and also of illus- 
tration and confirmation, is presented, then it will be appropriate 
for me to avow my own opinions, and briefly to state some rea- 
sons for them. 

I cannot adopt the Nicene Creed, because I do not believe 
that the natural meaning of the words is consistent with an en- 
lightened and scriptural view of the Trinity in Unity. Most 
fully must I subscribe to the canon laid down by Schleiermacher, 
viz., that the moral consciousness of Christians, and also the 
Scriptures, demand such a representation of the persons of the 
Godhead as will present each as fully equal to the other. The 
Nicene Symbol does not appear to fulfil the demands of this 
canon. It presents the Father as the Movas, the divinity or 
proper Godhead in and of himself exclusively; it represents 
him as the Fons et Principvum of the Son, and therefore gives 
him superior power and glory. It does not even assert the 
claims of the Blessed Spirit to Godhead; and therefore leaves 
room to doubt, whether it means to recognizea Trinity or only 
a Duality. After a profession of belief in one God, the Father, 
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who is the maker of all things visible and invisible ; and in one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, who is the only begotten éx r7¢ ovoiag rot 
maroog; it simply adds: xai [nvorevouer] eo 10 aytov avevua. 
But how, or in what capacity, is he believed in? we naturally 
inquire. ‘To this no answer is given ; and we are left to gather 
the views of the Council from other exhibitions of their senti- 
ments on this point than those made in their Symbol. A Uni- 
tarian would say, that he believes in the Holy Spirit; an Arian 
would say the same thing; both construing the words as mean- 
ing divine influence merely, and not divine hypostasis. The 
Nicene Symbol, then, does not appear plainly and explicitly to 
acknowledge, that “ there are three persons in one God, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ;” nor that “ these three are 
one God, the same in substance, and EQUAL in power and glory?” 
No; it comes, or seems to come, far short of this. I reject it 
therefore because I do believe in a Trinity in Unity ; because 
I believe the Bible teaches this doctrine. 1 reject it for the 
very reason, that it seems to me to teach a different doctrine 
from that of the Bible, or at all events to teach such doctrine 
in an incongruous and imperfect manner. 

Nothing can be more natural here than the question: Why 
should this branch of Christian theology so long have remained 
in so imperfect and unsatisfactory a state, while most other 
Christian doctrines have been advancing as to illustration, pre- 
cise statement, and confirmation ? 

The answer to this question may not be obvious ; at least all 
my readers may not, perhaps, be satisfied that it is, even if they 
admit the general correctness of the remarks which I have made 
above. Several things may however be truly said, in the way 
of answer. 

(1) The civil power of the Roman empire that held the 
world in subjection, was often employed to defend and estab- 
lish the Nicene Creed. Constantine followed the refusal to 
subscribe to it with deposition from ecclesiastical office, and 
with banishment and exile. Other emperors did the same ; as 
did the Arians, on the other side, when they gained the ascen- 
dancy. When the Roman church had finally suppressed the 
Arian party, by civil and ecclesiastical penalties, the Nicene 
Creed of course prevailed again. It was the Symbol of the 
dark ages through, and mostly undiscussed and undisturbed. 
More illustration, accuracy of definition, and sound confirma- 
tion, one could not expect would be added, under such ciroum- 
stances. 
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(2) When the era of the Reformation began to dawn, the 
t controversy between the Romish and the Reformed 
churches did not turn on the doctrine of the Trinity. Both 
churches admitted this in common. Discussion on this point, 
therefore, was considered as in a manner uncalled for and need- 
less; and the minds of the religious public were too intent on 
other points more immediately involved in the controversy, and 
too deeply interested in them, to turn aside to matters in which 
both parties were substantially agreed. Hence the spirit of the 
Reformation, active, bold, unsparing as it was in respect to su- 
perstitions and much of patristical theology and schoolmen’s 
lore, was not employed in making investigations as to the cor- 
rectness of the Nicene Symbol. 

(3) When the writings of Socinus and his coadjutors in 
Poland were directed against the doctrine of the Trinity, they 
contained so much that was grossly offensive to those who 
worshipped God in their Saviour and Redeemer, that a strong 
and widely diffused prejudice arose in the Christian community 
against all discussions of this nature, in which the reasoning 
and philosophy of men were so prone to raise objections and 
difficulties in the way of the plain and palpable declarations of 
the Bible. Men became timid in regard to discussing the aw- 
ful mysteries of the Godhead, because free discussion had been 
so greatly abused. 

(4) Similar causes have continued to prevent free discus- 
sion on the part of believers in the Trinity, except in the way 
of defence against the so-called Unitarians and Arians, or in 
the way of attack upon them. So long as this was the case, 
partial views and only such as belonged to the immediate points 
in controversy, would naturally continue to be taken; and such 
has been the fact. After some display of arms and prepara- 
tory skirmishing, the battle has pretty generally been fought on 
the ground of patristical opinion. What did the fathers and 
the ecumenical councils believe and decide? These questions 
have produced the History of Early Opinions and a multitude 
of other like books, the main object of which is, to take refuge, 
on one side or the other, under the shield of antiquity. The 
Bible—the simple, plain, positive, declarations of the Bible— 
alas! how little have they been consulted by many combatants, 
except to help out some claudicating position of antiquity. 

(5) Other reasons might easily be given why sober, free, 
extensive, radical investigation with regard to the topic before 
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us has no oftener been pursued. An excitability in the public 
mind, brought down by tradition, and continued by sympathy 
with the disputes of early ages, has had its full share in sup- 
pressing free discussion. ‘The proneness of those, who seek 
for their religious sentiments in symbols and systems sanctioned 
by time and by numbers, to anathematize all who venture to 
appeal from them to the Bible alone ; the readiness to cry: 

oenum habet in cornu, or Hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, 
caveto, whenever one ventures to the precise meaning, the 
why and the wherefore and the Scripturality of received sym- 
bols, has appalled many a heart that loved inquiry, and wished 
to make it, but dare not incur the suspicions that would be rais- 
ed among the Symbolists. One trembled to risk his eyes, 
amid the clouds of dust that would be thrown intothem. Add 
to all this, (and perhaps this is one of the most weighty of all 
the reasons), the reckless and irreverent manner in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity—a subject which is one of the most 
solemn and awful that the human mind can be called to con- 
template—has often been treated, and is even now treated ; 
and then reckon into the account the proneness to speculate 
and theorize on this subject, and the extravagancies of many of 
the real friends of this doctrine ; put all these causes together, 
and the reader may conceive, without any wonder or astonish- 
ment, how the doctrine in question has so long continued much 
in the state that it was centuries ago. 

After all, however, we have seen that many of the more dis- 
tinguished theologians of modern times have silently, unobserv- 
ed as it were, and perhaps in some cases unconsciously, adopt- 
ed a mode of stating the doctrine of the Trinity, widely at vari- 
ance with that of the Nicene Creed.. The numerical unity of 
substance they generally admit. Personality or modus existendi 
only, they suppose to be conferred by the Father on the second 
and third persons of the Godhead ; distinctly avowing, that the 
idea of derived substance is inconsistent with the notion of real 
Godhead, and inconsistent with the proper unity of the God- 
head. But whether any real advance has been made upon 
the Nicene doctrine by all this, in respect to congruity and 
even the well-grounded principles of metaphysical philosophy, 
has already been the subject of inquiry above, and need not be 
here again investigated. 

During the period since the Reformation, there have now and 
then risen up individuals, who doubted or disputed the doctrine 
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of the Nicene Creed, and who rejected most of the subtile dis- 
tinctions adopted by many of the leading orthodox writers, on 
the ground that they were dark, and difficult, and uninstructive, 
and above all that they were not made any where by the sacred 
writers. It were easy to name some of these, eminent for piety 
and learning. Even in the days of Arminius, thé younger Trel- 
catius ventured in his lecture-room to call in question the doc- 
trine of derived divinity. Arminius tells us with what zeal he 
fought against him ; and that Gomer himself attacked him on 
this point ; while still the opinion found so much favour among 
the Anti-remonstrants, that Trelcatius was never disturbed on 
account of it. Many a Christian, and preacher too, have doubt- 
ed, or in their own minds rejected this doctrine, who still have 
cherished their doubts in silence, because they did not wish to 
agitate the public mind respecting them. 

In New England, in particular, it has been long a predomi- 
nant opinion among the clergy, that there is something in the 
doctrine of eternal generation, which is not entitled to their 
faith, and which indeed is altogether inexplicable. Still, the 
discussion has not been carried on with any considerable zeal ; 
and we can hardly be said to have more than a kind of neg- 
ative belief on this subject. 

Thus much as to the state and condition of the doctrine, in 
= of the symbols still in use, and among many distinguish- 
ed theologians. A more interesting question remains. Is this 
state of things always to continue? Is no investigation—care- 
ful, sober, scriptural investigation—which admits neither sym- 
bols nor fathers at all into the place of Christ and his Apostles, 
ever to be made? I hope and trust that the spirit of the Re- 
formation and of Christianity, that the love and honour of the 
Saviour, that zeal for the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, will 
forbid that it should not. 

If I need any apology for the freedom of the preceding dis- 
cussions, I have already presented one. My reason for exam- 
ining and rejecting human creeds which do not admit the nwmer- 
tcal unity of substance in the Godhead, nor the equal power and 
glory of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is, that such creeds 
‘take away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.” It is not that 1am a lower Trinitarian, but because I 
am a higher one, that I reject them. God over all and blessed 
forever, I must believe him to be, “‘ who redeemed me by his 
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forever and ever !” 

Let me add a word more as to the following Essay of Dr. S., 
and I have done for the present. His views respecting the 
opinions of Artemon, Noetus, Praxeas, Beryll, and Sabellius, 
will be found by the careful and well-informed reader to differ in 
some respects from those which are presented in the common 
books on Ecclesiastical History, and in the more usual accounts 
of the individuals named, in the particular histories of the an- 
cient heresies. That Dr. S. has applied a more sharp-sighted 
and rigid criticism than usual, to the investigation of the so-called 
Sabellian opinions, is what I apprehend to be true. His Mon- 
ogramm on this subject, to which his special and most strenuous 
efforts were directed, seems better adapted, caeteris paribus, to 
the discovery and development of me in respect to it, than a 
general history of the church, or a general history of heretics. 

At all events, if he has failed in some historical particulars, 
the views which he every where suggests are worthy of a most 
attentive perusal and consideration. ‘The gradual development 
he has made of the Sabellian system, and the comparison of 
this all along with the opinions of its antagonists, (which were 
mostly like those that are expressed in the Nicene Creed), is 
full of instruction. Every man who attentively reads and con- 
siders them, must be better prepared to read and judge of the 
writings of the fathers, in relation to the doctrine of the Trinity 
as held by them. 

I have found the office of a translator an exceedingly difficult 
one, in the present case. Dr. S. indulges in long sentences 
and involved constructions ; after the manner so common among 
the recent writers of Germany who are of a philosophical cast. 
He writes on for several pages, at times, without a single break 
or paragraph in his discourse. But this is not all the difficulty. 
His words are so very pregnant with meaning, that in this ee 
one is reminded o Tacitus ; although the construction of his 
sentences is exceedingly different from that of the Roman his- 
torian. He indulges in all the technics of philosophy and theol- 
ogy. He binds his sentences all together, with an auch or a doch, 
or a wenn, or a weil, or some other particle, very much in the 
manner in which his favourite Plato connects his with an ov», 
or a dé, or a pév, or a mevory, or a xai On, and the like. Add to all 
this, the difficult nature of the subject, the tenuous distinctions 
which it demands of the writer and reader, and the perplexing 
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looseness of diction and definition among the fathers whose opin- 
ions are examined ; and the translator has no ordinary task be- 
fore him. | 

1 am not sure that I have in every case hit upon the exact 
idea of the original. ‘The matter itself is too subtile, and the 
writer too terse and remote from the common methods of thought 
and expression, to allow me to be very confident. But I can 
promise the reader, that I have in no case willingly misrepre- 
sented the meaning of the author. I have given a free, in some 
cases even a paraphrastic, version, because I felt that the mat- 
ter would not be intelligible to the religious public in general of 
our country, unless I did so. Iam not translating the Scrip- 
tures; and therefore I do not feel the same responsibility of 
holding fast, as closely as possible, to the exact diction of the 
original. I have in some cases added an epexegetical clause. 
Where this is very short, and not of much moment, I have for- 
borne to mark it; but in other cases of a different nature, I 
have inclosed my addition in brackets. 

As to the Notes ; most of them are quotations from the fa- 
thers. These Dr. S. has no where translated. I have taken 
the pains to translate them all, for the aid of the less experien- 
ced or young reader ; who will probably thank me for this un- 
inviting yet often thankless labour. I have included the trans- 
lation in brackets, in order to signify that it does not come from 
any version by Dr. S. of the original. ‘These translations I have 
marked with single commas ; in order that they may at once be 
distinguished by the reader, from the remarks with which I have 
sometimes accompanied them. All in the notes, not included 
in brackets, belongs to Dr. Schleiermacher. 

If 1 have failed to render some of the Greek passages quoted 
so as to do justice to the originals, the reader is at liberty to 
correct me. I am sure he will find no small difficulty in making 
intelligible some of the assertions of the fathers on the subject 
of the Trinity. In some cases I had not the original works 
quoted at hand, and my circumstances did not permit me to 
hunt them up. I have used my best endeavours, in order to 
do — to the authors without them. 

principal remarks that I have to make on the scheme of 
doctrine held by Sabellius, or proposed by Dr. S., I have pur- 
posely reserved, as before intimated, for a sequel to the piece. 
They will be read with more satisfaction, and be better under- 
stood, when the reader shall have before his mind all which the 
Essay presents. 
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After all that has been said above of Schleiermacher, it may 
be presumed that the reader will feel a desire to know some- 
thing more of a personal nature respecting him. It so happens 
that this natural desire can, in the present case, be in some good 
measure gratified. From two different sources, we have: ac- 
counts of the last days of Schleiermacher; and from one of 
these, brief sketches also of some leading particulars of his bi- 
ography. ‘These are presented in the account given by Mr. 
C. i. Stobwasser, a merchant in Berlin, a member of the Mo- 
ravian church, and a particular and intimate friend of Dr. S. 
I shall transcribe a part of his account, and abridge some other 
ee In addition to this, I shall interweave the account given 

y the wife of Dr. S., respecting his last hours, which comes 
through another medium. The first of these I find in the Mes- 
senger, a paper for the Reformed German Church, printed at 
York in Pennsylvania, and dated Jan. 15, 1835; the second J 
take from the on Recorder of Dec. 5, 1834. The intro- 
ductory remarks to the second, I suppose to be from my friend, 
Prof. E. Robinson, the late editor of the Biblical Repository. 
Mr. Stobwasser thus commences his account. 


“ He was born November 2lst, 1768, and died February 12th, 1834. 
On the second of February, at 7 o’clock in the morning, he preached 
his last sermon. During the two preceding weeks he had suffered 
from a cough and hoarseness. Many in his situation would have 
spared themselves; but he thought it impossible, inasmuch as he had 
undertaken to complete many labours before Easter. Having gone a 
journey, in the preceding year, to Norway and Denmark, from which 
he returned only at the end of October, he had commenced his lec- 
tures later than usual, and hastened now to finish every thing before 
the Easter holy-days, which in this year would come very early ; and 
when he was admonished, he referred to the urgency that arose from 
the shortness of the time. On this morning his wife had provided a 
carriage for him, and after the sermon sent her daughter to him into 
the sacristy with a request that he should ride home, as the morning 
was windy, and he usually perspired much while preaching, and he 
was moreover hoarse and unwell ; but he would not be persuaded to 
deviate from his custom, and walked home. Many of his friends, 
among whom was the Counsellor Eichhorn, who could boast of pos- 
sessing some influence over him, urged him to resign some of his of- 
fices. His reply was, “Shall I take my rest? It is what I cannot 
do.—My lectures are of too much importance with me to be discon- 
tinued ; more important still is the religious instruction of the youth ; 
and most of all the preaching of the gospel.” The utmost that he 
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could have been persuuded to relinquish was the Secretaryship in the 
Academy of Sciences ; and this only to gain time for the preparation 
of works for the press, and to put the last hand to several things in 
church history and an exegesis on the Acts of the Apostles, which are 
left among his papers, and, together with many other treatises, are 
now to be published by the Rev. Mr. Fonas.” 


It appears that on the 6th of Feb., he delivered two lectures, 
and attended a catechising of the youth; and in the afternoon 
of the same day, he attended to his duties as Secretary in the 
Royal Academy at Berlin. He then attended a library meet- 
ing, being all the time very hoarse and inclining to chills. From 
that time his disease assumed an inflammatory aspect, the pro- 
gress of which could not be stayed, and which in one week’s 
time ended in his death. The news of his dangerous sickness 
occasioned great agitation and excited much interest in Berlin ; 
and his house was so thronged with anxious inquirers, that its 
inmates were obliged to expose a kind of Bulletin of his state, 
at the door, in order that the house might be freed from noise 
and commotion. 


“On the Ith of Feb.,” continues Mr. Stobwasser, “ towards eve- 
ning, he requested his wife to read for him one of the hymns of his 
dear Baptiste von Albertini. Which of the hymns it was I am not in- 
formed. As I went daily to his house after the 9th instant, I was 
every time requested to put up a fervent prayer that the Lord would 
grant to him a truly blessed death ; or if his life was preserved, that 
he would make him a very fervent preacher of the death of Jesus 
Christ upon the cross, and his meritorious sufferings for us and in our 
stead, as he had hitherto been a preacher of his glory. 

“On the 12th I learned that he had assembled his family around 
him to bid them adieu. As his wife and family wished to be alone 
with him, acquaintances were not admitted into his bed-chamber. On 
receiving this information I took my departure. It was his last hour. 
I could not but pray for him with tears, that the Saviour might grant 
to him a very clear and blessed view of his vicarious sufferings.” 


Then follows an account of his death by Mr. Stobwasser ; 
which I omit for the sake of inserting a better one from the hand 
of Dr. S.’s beloved wife. I copy nearly the whole paragraph 
from the Boston Recorder, because the preface to the account 
of Mrs. S., is a matter of interest to the reader. 


‘The death of this distinguished man in February last, after an in- 
flammatory illness of a few days, is very generally known in this 
country ; and the public have also in general terms been informed of 
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the triumph of his Christian faith, and of his administration of the 
Lord’s supper upon his dying .bed. By the kindness of a friend re- 
cently from Germany, we are enabled to lay before our readers the 
following deeply interesting details of the closing scene, in an ex- 
tract from a letter of his wife to a female friend. This extract has 
been widely circulated in Germany in manuscript, but has never, so 
far as we know, been printed. We read it first with deep emotion ; 
for the whole transaction, and the narration, are worthy of the man, 
for they are the perfect image of his own simplicity. We give the 
account to the Christian public as doing honor both to the illustrious 
dead and to the living writer ; and also as the dying testimony of an- 
other great and good man to the simplicity and power of the truth as 
it is in Jesus.’ 

“ Once he called me to his bedside and said: ‘ My dear, I seem to 
be really in a state which hovers between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness ; (he had taken laudanum, and slumbered a good deal) ; 
‘but in my soul I experience the most delightful moments. I must 
ever be in deep speculations, but they are united with the deepest re- 
ligious feelings.’ 

“Once he raised his hand and said with solemnity : ‘ Here kindle 
a flame upon the altar!’ Another time: ‘I leave to my children the 
charge of the apostle John, Love ye one another!’ Again: ‘ My dear, 
you will have many painful duties! friends will aid you. I could so 
gladly have still remained with you and the children! As I uttered 
some hope, he replied: ‘Do not deceive yourself ; and then with the 
greatest solemnity: ‘My love, there is still much that will be hard 
to bear.’ 

“On the last morning, Wednesday, Feb. 12th, his: sufferings evi- 
dently became greater. He complained of a burning inward heat, 
and the first and last tone of impatience broke from his lips: ‘ Ah, 
Lord, I suffer much !——The features of death came fully on, the eye 
was glazed, the death-struggle was over! At this moment, he laid 
the two fore-fingers upon his left eye, as he often did when in deep 
thought, and began to speak: ‘ We have the atoning death of Jesus 
Christ, his body, and his blood.’ During this he had raised himself 
up, his features began to be re-animated, his voice became clear and 
strong; he inquired with priestly solemnity: ‘Are ye one with me 
in this faith ? to which we, Lommatzsch* and F.+ who were present, 
and myself, answered with a loud yea. ‘Then let us receive the 
Lord’s supper! but the sexton is not to be thought of ; quick, quick ! 
let no one stumble at the form; I have never held to the dead let- 
ter! 

“ As soon as the necessary things were brought in by my son-in- 
law, during which time we had waited with him in solemn stillness, 


* Schleiermacher’s son-in-law, Professor in Berlin. 
1 A female friend. 
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he began,——with features more and more animated, and with an eye 
to which a strange and indescribable lustre, yea, a higher glow of 
love with which he looked upon us, had returned,—to pronounce 
some words of prayer introductory to the solemn rite. Then he gave 
the bread first to me, then to F., then to Lommatzsch, and lastly to 
himself, pronouncing aloud to each, the words of institution,*—so 
loud indeed, that the children and Muhlenfels,} who kneeled listening 
at the door of the next room, heard them plainly. So also with the 
wine, to us three first, and then to himself, with the full words of in- 
stitution to each. Then, with his eyes directed to Lommatzsch, he 
said: -‘ Upon these words of Scripture I stand fast, as I have always 
taught ; they are the foundation of my faith.’ After he had pronoun- 
ced the blessing, he turned his eye once more full of love on me, 
and then on each of the others, with the words: ‘In this love and 
communion, we are and remain one.’ 

“He laid himself back upon his pillow ; the animation still rested 
on his features. After a few minutes he said: “Now I can hold out 
here no longer,’ and then, ‘ Lay me in a different posture.’ We laid 
him on his side,—he breathed a few times,—and life stood still ! 

“ Meanwhile the children had all come in, and kneeled around the 
bed ; his eyes closed gradually. I had several times thought during 
these moments of deep interest, Had I but the children here !—Still 
the sublimity of the scene was so great, that I could only wait in sol- 
emn stillness, bound motionless to my place as by a spell ; yea, even 
as entranced and incapable of any voluntary exertion. 

“How widely does recollection already fall short of the reality of 
those moments of thrilling agitation !” 

‘We learn that the manuscripts of his lectures, and of some other 
works, on a variety of subjects in his systematic and exegetical theol- 
ogy, and also on dialectics, are left in complete order, so that his post- 
humous works are expected to appear in eight volumes. The cele- 
brated translation of Plato remains, alas! incomplete.’ 


Thousands flocked to the house to see his corpse ; which, as 
usual in Germany, was placed between flowers. His death 
took place on the 12th of February, and his funeral was attend- 
ed on the 15th. Almost the whole city of Berlin, with its im- 
mense population, was in motion on this occasion, and thou- 
sands joined the funeral procession. Dr. Strauss, the cathe- 
dral preacher and rector of the University, delivered an address 
on the occasion ; and about fifty clergymen were present, among 
whom were two Roman Catholics. A summary of Dr. Strauss’ 
sermon is thus given by Stobwasser. 


————————— a ef 


+ Our Saviour’s words, Matt. 26: 26, ete. 1 Cor. 11: 2329. 
t Late Professsor in the London University. 
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“The preacher touched upon Schleiermacher’s youth and remark- 
ed, that the whole tendency in the religious character of the decease: 
was to be ascribed to the fact, that his first theological education was 
received in the Brethren’s church ; ‘in that little circle whose light 
is silently and beneficially diffused through the church of Jesus 
Christ.’ He then adverted to his life and actions, his letters on reli- 
gion, which arose in their time to shed their beams upon a very dark 
night. He it was, said the speaker, that first again confessed the name 
of Jesus Christ as the Son of the living God. His hearers were chief- 
ly of the cultivated class, and he expounded the gospel to them in a 
scientific method, suited to their intellectual character. T'housands 
were atwoakened by him and brought to a knowledge of themselves. He 
was blamed for not going farther, because many of those, who were 
originally the fruits of his ministry, turned away from him to other 
preachers of the gospel ; but he seemed to know that the part which 
the Lord had assigned to him, was to proclaim the gospel to the edu- 
cated portion of the community. To lead inquirers further, he thought, 
must be left to the Spirit of God, by the reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures and the hearing of the gospel. Finally, the preacher related how 
the deceased had finished the circuit of his life with the profession, 
that the blood of Jesus Christ was the ground of his faith and his sal- 
vation.” 


Fifty students of the University were employed as marshalls 
to preserve the requisite order at his funeral. ‘The catechu- 
mens of Dr. S. obtained liberty to walk next to his corpse, as 
orphans bereaved of their spiritual father. ‘These were follow- 
ed by his relatives ; then the clergy ; then other friends ; and 
finally by 130 coaches in mourning, among which were several 
State coaches of the royal princes. 

At the grave, Pischon delivered a brilliant eulogy upon the 
deceased, as a professor, teacher of religion, and preacher. 

The whole account shews both the state of Dr. S’s mind in 
his later and latest hours, and the state of public feeling towards 
him, which was ‘so universally sateinad. Can it be, that a 
man who lived thus and died thus, was not a disciple of Jesus? 
The answer to this question we must leave to the great day 
that will reveal the secrets of all hearts. Whatever Dr. S’s 
speculative errors were, (and I cannot help believing that he did 
cherish some that in themselves would be dangerous to most 
minds), yet can we feel that a man who died thus was no be- 
liever in the Saviour of sinners? I feel constrained to say, that 
I mourn his loss to the world as an efficient and powerful writer ; 
but I cannot mourn as one without hope for him. May his er- 
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rors, whatever they were, be fully developed and shunned ; and 


may all the truths which he has helped to illustrate and confirm, 
be universally admitted and felt! 


Comparison, etc. By Dr. ScHLerermacner.* 


§ 1. Introduction. 


To the following pages I might have given a more indefinite 
title, inasmuch as they are not designed fully to treat of the sub- 
ject announced, but only to compare the relations of certain par- 
ticulars to each other, that stand connected with what is said in 
my Doctrines of the Creed, or Doctrines worthy of Belief, 
(Glaubenslehre, § 190), and near the close of it, respecting the 
subject of the Trinity. If what is unsatisfactory and ob- 
scure in our creeds, with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
was occasioned by going too far in opposition to Sabellianism, 
the points of difference and opposition between the two systems 
must be distinctly understood and duly appreciated, before our 
Symbols can be safely corrected. It matters not in what way 
the opposition to Sabellianism originated ; whether it came from 
apprehending that something in it was false and dangerous which 
was not so; or whether, for the expression of what was in itself 
really contradictory, phrases were laid hold of which signified 
more than was intended; still the nature of the whole thing 
must be rightly understood, before any mistakes can be proper- 
ly corrected that may have been committed. 

My present design is to exhibit only such points as may 
serve to communicate, if possible, some new impetus to the 
spirit of investigation. ‘That it is desirable to animate with new 
life the spirit of historical investigation and of doctrinal reason- 
mg, the entire literature of this department of religious know- 
ledge bears ample testimony. 

The Arian creed, in its various ramifications, forms another 
and different antithesis to the Trinitarian doctrine of our com- 
monly received Symbols. But the mutual relations of these 
two latter systems have, with great diligence and in a great va- 


* Published in the T'heologische Zeitschrift, 1822, dritt. Heft, p. 295 
seq. 
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riety of ways, been discussed. On the other hand, the rela- 
tions between Sabellianism and our common Creed have hith- 
erto been but slightly touched, or handled as it were in the gross, 
without going into any particulars of a nicer kind and more sub- 
tile nature. So faras developments of a historical nature mere- 
ly are concerned, this is indeed to be justified; inasmuch as 
the Arian doctrines have occasioned much longer and more ve- 
hement contests in the church, than the Sabellian. But so far 
as the simple interests of doctrinal truth are concerned, this fact 
is merely an accidental circumstance ; and the things which we 
ought to believe as the ultimate result of all our inquiries, can 
be fully developed, only when the Sabellian disagreement with 
our Symbols shall be as fully disclosed as the Arian has been. 

The peculiar character of Christian piety began early to trace 
back that which appeared to be extraordinary and superhuman 
in the Saviour, to the divine Being himself, and to express its 
reverence toward it in poetic effusions of a Christian stamp, and 
in public addresses to the churches, as well as in apologetic wri- 
tings. Nor did it confine itself to these; it gave utterance to 
the same feelings in the language of doctrinal instruction. In 
this way did Christianity take a middle place between Judaism 
and Paganism; inasmuch as the multiplication of gods is ap- 
propriately Pagan ; while the denial of all distinction or differ- 
ence in the Godhead, and especially of that by which it exists 
in a peculiar manner in Christ, is of Jewish origin, and is ap- 
propriately a Jewish rejection of the Son. 

Such a view of the Saviour as divine is developed so fre- 
quently in the writings of the fathers since the Council of Nice, 
that it would be altogether superfluous to prove it here by the 
citation of particular passages. It is indeed so natural that the 
Christian church should take such a view, so long as it had Pa- 
ganism on the one hand and Judaism on the other to contend 
with, that sentiments of this nature surely must have been much 
older than the time when the Council of Nice was held. Inas- 
much, however, as this belief would appear polytheistic to the 
Jews, while the Gentiles at the same time would accuse Chris- 
tians of being impious because they did not admit of manifold 
divisions or individualities in the divine nature, so was the 
church exposed to two shoals in the difficult voyage undertaken 
for the further formation and exhibition of this doctrine, between 
which it must take its course. On the one hand, it must give 
such a direction to that distinction of the Godhead which was 
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appropriately Christian, as that it would by no means dash upon 
polytheism, but preserve the true characteristics of wovagzia 
es supremacy); while on the other, it must not veer towards 

udaism so asto become implicated in it. That which distinct- 
ly marked its removal from Judaism, was the Christian o/xovo- 
uia. There was, indeed, a considerable width left for sailing 
between the two shoals; yet the signals on both for keeping 
aloof brought with them this disadvantage, that when one, di- 
rected by his reckoning or by the wind, took his course be- 
tween them, he seemed to some to be too near one of these 
signals, while he himself believed that he was only holding a 
middle course ; and yet, after all, he was actually sailing too 
near the other signal. 

Judaism maintained the unity of the supreme Being ; but ac- 
cording to this, God in his unity remained in a state of separa- 
tion from man. He did indeed exhibit himself at times; he 
made his voice to be heard ; and so the giving of the law and 
prophecy ensued. But his thoughts and his will could thus be 
made known to men only from without, by means of words and 
laws. The inspiration of the seer was, in earlier times, conver- 
sant only with external visions and voices and influences from 
without. Even had it proceeded purely from an internal 
source, it could not then have been looked upon in any other 
light, than in that of a kind of ephemeral and as it were ma- 
gical operation. But this imperfection was to be done away. 
The Most High at length transferred his abode to man, and 
dwelt 1x him. This was the special object of the Christian 
dispensation. Real Christian faith was fully persuaded that 
this had been accomplished. 

The Greeks had indeed spoken much and often of the divin- 
ity, as preparing particular men to become his temple, and of 
his dwelling in them. But by reason of the diversity of these 
habitations, the Godhead itself had as it were become divided, 
and was lowered down to a state of mutability like that of men ; 
and thus the glory which would result from a real and inter- 
nal union of the divine and human natures, was tarnished by 
all the abominations of idolatry. The pagan indwelling of the 
divinity was demoniacal, and its season of continuance soon 
passed away. ‘The Most High, one and undivided, at last took 
up his abode in man; and the Sole Supreme (uovagyia), by 
such a union with man, must needs destroy all idolatry. 

If now a particular account of such a union of the Jewish, and 
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simplification of the heathen, systems were to be made out, this 
might be done in different ways by different persons. One 
would be more affected with disgust of the Jewish stiffness and 
the literal interpretation of their sacred books ; another with the 
extravagant and deleterious nature of polytheism: one of course 
would be more concerned lest he should dash upon the Jewish 
shoal; and another lest he should run aground upon the Gen- 
tile one. By this simple principle, now, may we account for 
all the various views which stand related to the Trinitarian doc- 
trine of our Symbols, and which have given more or less occa- 
sion to its gradual development. 


§ 2. Opinions of Artemon. 


[Previmmary Notice. Of Artemon, whose opinions are 
canvassed in the following section, we know little or nothing that 
is definite and certain. ‘The ancient ecclesiastical writers differ 
so much about him, that even his name is not certainly known, 
some calling him Artemon, and some Artemas ; Theod. Haeret. 
Fab. Il. 4. Of his country, his parentage, his place of develop- 
ment, or the circumstances of his life, we are, and it would seem 
that we must remain, ignorant. The scanty, imperfect, and con- 
tradictory opinions which are thrown out in relation to these 
subjects, may be found, if the reader is prompted by motives of 
curiosity or of interest to seek for them, in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V. 
28. Thedoreti Haeret. Fab. Lib. II. 4. Epiphan. Haeres. LXV. 
*s 1, 4. Pamphili Apol. pro Origine, Lib. I. p. 235 in Vol. 

.of Hieronym. Opp., edit. Martianay. See also Niceph. Hist. 
Ecc. Lib. IV. 20. Photii Biblioth. cod. 48. Such are the 
principal ancient sources. ‘The modern ones worthy of a 
ticular consultation, are (most of all) C. W. F. Walch, His- 
torie der Ketzereien I. p. 558 seq.; Lardner’s History of 
Heretics, p. 360 seq. Fabricii Biblioth. Graec. Vol. V. p. 
276. P. Schaffhausen, Historia Artemonis et Artemonitarum. 
Bulli Judic. Ecc. Cathol. p. 27. Scanty and unsatisfactory 
notices are contained in most of the usual ecclesiastical histo- 
ries, biographical dictionaries, etc. 

In order to supply the reader, however, with adequate means 
of understanding the various allusions of Dr. S. in the present 
section, it will be necessary to state in particular some of the 
things which have been said by the ancient writers respecting 
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Artemon. Eusebius says (ut supra), that he had in his own 
possession an anonymous book, the author of which aimed to 
refute the heresy of Artemon ; which heresy maintained that 
Christ was a mere man. The anonymous author avers, that 
the adherents to the doctrines of Artemon declare, that all the 
ancients, and even the apostles themselves, received and taught 
what they (the disciples of Artemon) received and taught ; and 
that his state of things continued until the time of Victor, the thir- 
teenth bishop of Rome after Peter ; but that his successor Ze- 
phyrinus first introduced spurious doctrine. 

To refute this, Eusebius appeals to the writings of distin- 
guished men in the church, who lived before the time of 
Victor, and defended the divinity of Christ; and to the fact, 
that Victor himself expelled Theodotus of Byzantium from the 
church at Rome, for maintaining that Christ was a mere 
man. Victor was bishop of Rome ten years, i. e. from A. D. 
192 to A. D. 202. 

Eusebius also says, that Theodotus was the first who assert- 
ed that Christ was a mere man; and thus he tacitly intimates, 
that he preceded Artemon in the heretical opinion ascribed to 
him. He then cites the anonymous author as declaring, that 
some disciples of Theodotus had made Natalis a bishop among 
them ; that this bishop subsequently abjured his errors; and 
that the party to which he had belor.zed, cultivated science 
very much, gave themselves to the logical examination of the 
Scriptures, and were very bold in their emendations and alter- 
ations of the sacred books. But whether this is meant of the 
followers of Artemon, or merely of Theodotus ; or whether 
the anonymous author and Eusebius also both confound the 
two sects together, cannot well be made out from the obscure 
narration of Eusebius. 

Theodoret (Haeret. Fab. Lib. If. 4.) says of Artemon, that 
he believed in God the creator of the universe, in the same 
way as the Christians; but that he asserted the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be a mere man; born, however, of a virgin, and of 
a power (ager?) superior to that of the prophets. Like the an- 
onymous author in Eusebius, he testifies of Artemon, that he 
maintained the apostolic antiquity of the doctrine which he 
held. Artemon moreover declared, that ‘ those who succeeded 
the apostles first began Seodoyjoas tov Xgcordv, who is not 
God.’ The reader will have occasion in the sequel to advert 
to the peculiar phraseology which is here quoted. 
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On the whole it appears probable, that Artemon lived near 
the close of the second, or at the beginning of the third centu- 
Caius, a presbyter under Zephyrinus (about A. D. 210), 
is said by Photius (Biblioth. Cod. 48) to have written a book 
or books against the heresy of Artemon ; which most have 
taken for the anonymous book quoted by Eusebius, as related a- 
bove. But as this matter cannot be satisfactorily established, 
we can only speak of probabilities. Eusebius says, that Pau! 
of Samosata, who lived in the latter half of the third century, 
only renewed the heresy of Artemon. It would seem by this, 
that the opinions of Artemon had been as it were forgotten, be- 
fore Paul renewed them; and therefore the former must have 
lived as early as the first part of the third century. 

Finally, as to the theological opinions of Artemon, all agree 
that he denied Christ to be God, i.e. he denied this in the 
sense in which the orthodox Christians of his day asserted it. 
But there are many different ways of denying such views as were 
then held. Accordingly, Pamphilus, Eusebius, and Epipha- 
nius represent Artemon as holding the same sentiments in res- 
pect to the divinity of Christ, that Paul of Samosata held ; A- 
lexander of Alexandria makes him an Arian; and Theodoret, 
a Theodotian, Photinian, or Ebionite. Gennadius of Marseilles 
attaches him to the Praxean or Sabellian party. _1t will be seen, 
in the sequel, that Dr. S. agrees with Gennadius ; and he has 
stated reasons for believing, that Artemon has been unjustly as- 
sociated with Theodotus, either as to opinions or party. It is 
on the ground which Gennadius takes, that Dr. S. has extended 
to the opinions of Artemon the comparison which he makes 
between the Sabellian and Athanasian Creeds. 

It does not seem probable, that the party of Artemon was 
ever considerable, or that it was of long continuance. Philas- 
trius, Epiphanius, and Augustine, give him no express place in 
their list of heretics. Epiphanius adverts to him merely en pas- 
sant. 

As to Theodotus of Byzantium, who is frequently mentioned 
in the pages that follow, and in connection with Artemon, more 
that is definite is knownof him. Although a oxureds (shoemak- 
er, but usually translated tanner), he is said by Epiphanius to 
have had a good acquaintance with learning. It is the general 
testimony, moreover, of the ancients, that in a time of persecu- 
tion he abjured the Christian religion ; and that, falling into 
disrepute at Byzantium on account of this, he went to Rome. 
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There he broached his opinions that Christ was a mere man, or 
at least that he had not a divine nature, a it is not certain 
that he denied his miraculousconception) ; for which he was ex- 
pelled from the church by Victor bishop of Rome, (fl. 192— 
202). Dr. S. seems to regard Theodotus as a man of very 
little weight or stability ; and he is altogether unwilling to asso- 
ciate Artemon with him. He supposes that Theodotus appeal- 
ed to the opinions of Artemon, in order to procure credit for 
his own. If this be well founded, it would seem probable that 
Artemon had lived at Rome, or at least that his party were, or 
had been, in some consideration and influence there. 

The reader who wishes for more minute information respect- 
ing Theodotus, is referred to Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V. 28, Theo- 
doreti Haeret. Fab. Lib. II. 5. Philastrius de Haeres. cap. 50. 
August. de Haeres. cap. 33. Epiphanius, Haeres. L. IV. Also 
the Appendix to Tertull. de Praescrip. Haeret. Among the 
modern writers, Walch, Historie der Ketz. I. 548 seq. Lard- 
ner, Hist. of Heret. p. 364 seq., particularly the former, may 
be consulted with satisfaction. 

It may not be uninteresting to remark, at the close of this 
notice, that Samuel Crellius (ob. 1632), the celebrated Unita- 
rian, who wrote a book to explain away the testimony of John 
respecting the Logos, assumed the fictitious name of Artemont- 
us (an Artemonite), in order to avoid the prejudices which the 
name of Socinian would have to encounter. In so doing, Crel- 
lius took it for granted that Artemon was of the same sentiment 
that Theodotus maintained ; a position that Dr. S. by no means 
admits. Tr.] 


Soon after the Godhead of Christ began in the Christian 
churches to be presented in a more strictly doctrinal shape, 
Artemon declared himself against it as an innovation, out of 
fear, as it would seem, that it was an approach to polytheistic 
Paganism. ‘The passage concerning this which Eusebius has 
quoted from an unknown writer — Ecc. v. 28), cannot be 


understood otherwise than as referring to the commencement 
of a more definite doctrinal development.* It would betray 
such a degree of ignorance and prejudice in Artemon, as the tes- 


* That the writer quoted here was the Roman presbyter Caius 
[see on p. 334 above], I would not positively assert ; nor does it ap- 
pear to me to be satisfactorly determined, that Artemon is to be sought 
for in Italy rather than elsewhere. 
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timony of even his adversaries will not allow us to ascribe to 
him, had he intended to deny that in hymns and hortatory dis- 
courses the divinity of Christ had been often and long asserted. 
But in a strictly didactic form, the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ was probably beginning to appear in apologetic writings 
and others of a similar nature, at a time near to that in which 
Artemon lived. 

Inasinuch now as this man inclined to the side of cool and 
deliberate consideration, so it may be naturally supposed, that 
the views and phraseology in question with respect to the divine 
nature of Christ, were regarded by him as harmless assertions, 
so long as they were limited merely to the expression and com- 
munication of internal feeling ; but when they came to be em- 
ployed in strictly didactic discourse, where exact definitions 
were to be made out, then he objected to these and the like 
declarations. In case such didactic assertions had in this way 
but recently begun to come into use, Artemon could notwith- 
standing those older expressions in hymns and hortatory dis- 
courses, still say, that the practice of declaring Christ to be 
God had commenced in his time.* Certainly the word @eoio- 
ynoatt which is employed, has reference to a strictly didactic 
use ; and it is testified, moreover, in respect to Artemon, that 
he laid great stress upon logical definitions of religious expres- 
sions, and on this account he subjected the meaning of passages 


in the Scriptures to a logical investigation, when a strictly doc- 
trinal use was to be made of them.{ 

It appears moreover, that as he did not in his School, neglect 
the knowledge of scientific matters on the one hand, so on the 


* Theodoret (Huaeret. Fab. 11. 4) represents him as merely saying, 
that this practice had commenced since apostolic times. 


[t+ See the manner in which this word is employed by Theodoret, 
in reference to Artemon, on p. 333 above. Osoloyéw properly means, 
to act as a Sedhoyos, i. e. to speak of God and divine things; and so 
Dr. 8. would seem to understand it here. But Theodoret affirms 
that Artemon said, that “ after the Apostles’ time some began #rolo- 
you zQvotoy, ovx ovta Sov,” which 1 cannot well interpret except 
by translating it, Some began to call Christ God, who is not God ; and 
in this way the word Jeoloyéw is often employed in the fathers. Tr.| 


{ t It will be seen by this remark, that Dr. S. applies to Artemon 
and his School, what Euesbius says in a doubtful way, as mentioned 
on p. 333 above. Tr.] 
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other he examined in a critical way the text of the Scriptures ; 
and this, without feeling obliged to follow any particular dog- 
matic views, i.e. he did this in such a way as to act the part of 
a mere philologist. We see therefore in his case, that a histor- 
ical and critical taste, which is so indispensable in theologizing, 
inclined him to doctrinal doubts of a kind like those which af- 
terwards frequently, and sometimes predominantly, developed 
themselves. There was this difference, however, between his 
case and the one last mentioned, viz., that the fear of Jewish 
superstition was in after times the more common feeling; while 
in the case before us, when return to Paganism was yet quite a 

ible thing, the fear which developes itself is that of exchang- 
ing Christianity for heathen polytheism. 

Thus constructed and fitted out, the vessel of Artemon sailed, 
to be sure, sufficiently near to the Jewish coast. ‘Theodoret 
testifies of him, that he preserved pure and unadulterated the 
doctrine of wovagyia ; but still in such a way, according to his 
view, as would infringe upon the Christian economy, ofxovouiay, 
[i. e. the doctrines respecting the Godhead which are peculiar 
to the Gospel. ] 

I would not venture, however, to assert that Artemon suffer- 
ed shipwreck as to this part of Christian belief; for it is only 
the Nazaraean view of this subject which appropriately consti- 
tutes that species of Christianity which returns back to Jodaiom. 
Artemon appears to have developed his views respecting the 
Godhead of the Redeemer, only in such a way as was adapted 
to express his aversion to every thing, which could in the most 
distant manner seem to be like polytheism. We may suppose 
his case to have been such, from the fact that the opinions of 
Paul of Samosata are sometimes traced back to him ;* and al- 
so from the fact that he did, in the most explicit manner, hold 
to the birth of Christ from a virgin, and that Jesus was not to 
be placed on a level with the prophets, but above them. Here 
we have, in the perfect freedom of Jesus’ human nature from 
sin, and in the more elevated measure of influence from the di- 
vine Logos, or from the exhibitions of the Spirit in Jesus,t some- 

* E. g. in Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. II. 8. Augustin, de Haeres. 
XLIV. 

+ Even the sect of Melchisedeciani were no more than a shoot from 
the School of Artemon. What they taught of the relation of Christ 
to Melchisedek, was only the result of their mode of interpreting the 
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thing on which true faith in the absolute sufficiency of redemp- 
tion may at least take hold, although it cannot here find a basis 
for support which is entirely satisfactory. 

But inasmuch as Theodotus of Byzantium is mentioned as 
sympathizing in belief with Artemon ; and by some, moreover, 
he is regarded as the teacher of Artemon, while others do not 
admit that there was any connection between them in the same 
school or sect; so, (because this is not the proper place for the 
investigation of such a point), I must content myself by saying, 
in order to justify what I have already suggested, that I agree 
to the latter opinion.* Moreover I do not think that unwor- 
thy of credit which is said of Theodotus, viz., that he came to 
his peculiar views in consequence of making little of denying 
Christ, which was so characteristic of the Gnostics ; or at least, 
that he was forced to a public declaration and propagation of 
his views in regard to Christ, by the infamy which ensued upon 
his thoughtless Ro: [of renouncing Christianity in the time of 
persecution].+ With this agrees very well the story, that The- 
odotus, in order to gain credit again as a true confessor, endea- 
voured to make himself the visible head or leader of a party. 
The basis of this, may be true, although that part of the story 
which has reference to the chastisement by angels may be false 
and visionary.{ Nay, I would even go still further ; I must 
believe, that through the paucity of historic materials, that has 
happened which often takes place, viz., a confounding of things 
together which are diverse; so that many of the arguments 
which Epiphanius ascribes to Theodotus, belong rather to Arte- 
mon and his Schoo]. To the latter only can I ascribe arguments 


epistle to the Hebrews, which of course was accommodated to the 
ground-work of their own system. Their design no doubt was to 
shew, that their stand-point was purely Christian, and was at a great 
remove from Judaism. 

* Theodoret (ut supra) definitely designates him as the Head of 
another pgatgia (brotherhood). 

[t+ See the account usually given of this, on p. 334 above. Tr.| 

[t The anonymous author whom Eusebius quotes (see p. 333 above), 
mentions that Natalis, the chosen bishop of the Theodotians, was 
chastised by angels for his presumption in accepting office conferred 
by such a party; and that he was thus brought to repentance ; and 
moreover, that he shewed the marks of the blows to the bishop of 
Rome, in order to move him to forgiveness. Eusebius does not say 
whether he himself gives any credit to this or not. Tr.] 
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of a critical and logical character; and to him should I assign 
the learned scholars whose names are worth preserving, rather 
than to the frivolous oxutevs (cobler or shoemaker) of Byzantium. 

If now we make proper distinctions among the dissimilar ele- 
ments which are so variously treated by ancient historians, we 
may find, in those early times, a phenomenon which has often 
been repeated in the church. Artemon is a leader of those, in 
whom a deeply-rooted earnestness produces efforts to check all 
harsh and easily perverted expressions respecting what is of a 
wonderful nature in our creed, and to keep such expressions 
away from the region of scientific theology ; and of course of 
those whose favourite object it is, to introduce and render 
current the more moderate kind of expressions respecting such 
subjects. 

o such views of the importance of moderate and limited ex- 
pressions, does the unreflecting spirit of skepticism in many 
easily attach itself; for they are ready to admit nothing but 
what is the merest and most common matter of fact, and no 
where do they manifest any desire for what belongs to the won- 
derful, nor appear to possess any capacity to relish it. Itis a 
favourite contrivance of this class of persons, to lean on such or 
such a prop, and to represent themselves as belonging to this or 
that party. Such people, in my opinion, have in Theodotus a 
leader ; and it usually happens to them, as it did to him; for he 
came by such pretences to be so confounded with Artemon, 
that to the latter was ascribed the blame which belonged to the 
former ; while on the other hand, Theodotus took on himself a 
part of the merit which could properly be ascribed only to Ar- 
temon. 


§ 3. Creed of Praxeas. 


[Inrropuction. Of Praxeas we find little that is of a per- 
sonal nature in the ancient ecclesiastical writers. Tertullian 
says that he was of Asia: Ex Asia hoc genus perversitatis in- 
tulit homo ; cont. Prax. cap. 1. Thestory among the ancients 
concerning him was, that he had been thrown into prison on ac- 
count of his stedfast adherence to the Christian faith ; and that 
this circumstance greatly added to the credit which he had 
among the churches. 

The time in which he made his appearance at Rome, was 
probably when Victor was bishop there (A. D. 192—202). 
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Praxeas persuaded this bishop to renounce his partiality for the 
Montanists ; which circumstance seems to have given much 
sharpness to the edge of Tertullian’s opposition against him. 
Philaster and Augustine say, that Praxeas lived in Africa ; and the 

robability is, that he went from Rome to Africa, and most like- 
ly to Carthage, where Tertullian became acquainted with him. 

A report also prevailed among the ancient Christians, that 
Praxeas was there induced by some one, probably by Tertullian, 
to recant all of his errors. ‘To this recantation (if he made it) 
he does not seem to have adhered ; for he afterwards main- 
tained his opinions with great zeal, and made many converts in 
Africa. 

Of his subsequent history we know nothing certain. Later 
report says, that he was excommunicated for heresy by a coun- 
cil of African bishops ; but this needs confirmation. 

The amount of his sentiment respecting the Trinity appears to 
be, that he was a modalist in his views; i. e. he regarded Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, as only designations of the differ- 
ent modes in which the same God disclosed or revealed himself 
to men. But as his sentiments are so amply discussed by Dr. 
S. in the sequel, more need not be here said. 

The reader who wishes to trace out all of importance that has 
been said concerning Praxeas, may consult for ancient views, 
Tertullian, Contra Prax.; Philastrius, de Haeres. cap. 41. 


Optatus of Milan, Lib. L p. 10. IV. p. 128. Praedest. cap. 
41. Neither Irenaeus, nor Clement, nor Cyril, nor Epiphanius, 
nor Theodoret, nor Eusebius, mention him ; and Philaster and 
Augustine only obiter. 

or modern views, he may consult Walch, B. I. Lardner, p. 
407 seq. Tillemont, Memoirs, etc. Tom. III. p. 74, 618. Ittig., 
de Haeresiarch. § 2. c. 16. Tr.] 


If now the opinions of Artemon are not to be regarded as al- 
together inconsistent with Christianity, yet it is certain, that if 
true Christian belief may consist with those forms of expression 
used by him, they are still not to be regarded as the proper sup- 
porters and guides of it. Hence it was natural for Christians, 
who wished indeed (like him) to shun every approach to poly- 
theism on the one hand, still, on the other, to be desirous of 
choosing expressions even for strictly didactic purposes, which 
were stronger than mere negatives could be for designating the 
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higher nature of the Redeemer, and which would exhibit a 
more firmly grounded justification of the honours paid to him 
by the church. 

This did Praxeas and Noetus ; who, more independent pro- 
bably of each other than Artemon and Theodotus, did still har- 
monize more exactly in sentiment and purpose. In order to 
avoid all semblance of approach to polytheism, (which it is dif- 
ficult to do while the formula @e0¢ é« Mov is employed), they 
chose rather to acknowledge no difference between the divine 
Being in the Redeemer and in the Father. 

We can trace indeed, in history, no connection of Artemon 
and Theodotus with Noetus; nor even with Praxeas, except 
in the way of inference. But although no historical clue is 
apparent, it is still not the less certain, that the latter were op- 
posed to the former, and that the modes of expression employ- 
ed by Noetus and Praxeas must have been designedly antt- 
thetic to those of Theodotus and Artemon, although we are 
now unable to shew that the sects of the latter existed in the 
countries to which Noetus and Praxeas belonged. In respect 
to Praxeas we know, that without any accusation of heresy, or 
rather with the unspotted reputation of a confessor, he came to 
Rome at the time when Victor was bishop, who had expelled 
Theodotus from the communion of the church. Since now 
the assertions which Tertullian accuses Praxeas of making are 
adapted to shun all appearance of polytheism, without abridg- 
ing any thing of the divinity of the Redeemer; so is it alto- 
gether probable, that they are to be regarded as antithetic to 
those of Theodotus. If they had not some such object in view 
as that of making out a substantial contradiction of opinions 
already condemned, but had been employed simply and without 
any special cause to call them forth, they would almost inevitably 
have excited unfavourable notice at Rome, on account of the 
dissimilarity between them and the customary modes of expres- 
sion. ‘That Praxeas did receive the favourable attention al- 
ready mentioned, we have good ground for believing ; be- 
cause we should certainly have found some notices of the fact, 
if he had been condemned in Rome, or a Synod had been con- 
voked in Africa, in order to condemn him.* That this tol- 

* When Philastrius (de Haeres.) says concerning the followers of 
Praxeas, (and without any good reason respecting the followers of 
Hermogenes): Qui et ita (i. e. in the same manner as the Sabellians) 
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eration towards him was still exercised, even after Tertullian had 

forth his invectives, must not be ascribed to the Mon- 
tanism of Tertullian, which was afterward so much disliked at 
Rome. For at that time Montanism was so little disliked in 
that city, that, at least as Tertullian believed, nothing but the 
influence of Praxeas hindered its being approved and formally 
acknowledged. 

Thus much may we admit respecting the historical connec- 
tion of Praxeas with Theodotus. His doctrinal opinions, how- 
ever, we can learn only from the attacks made upon him by 
Tertullian. In representing these we may suppose that Ter- 
tullian takes as many liberties, as advocates for one side are 
wont to take in respect to their antagonist. Yet no one ought 
to conclude, that all is perverted which Tertullian alleges in or- 
der to put to shame the enemy of Montanism. Essentially 
the opinion of Praxeas appears to have been, that, in case one 
did not allow himself to detract from the divine nature of the 
Redeemer, nor deny nor abridge it, he could consistently main- 
tain the unity of the Godhead, only by not separating the di- 
vine in the Redeemer from that of the Father, and by not re- 
presenting |it as subordinate, but by explaining it as one and 
the same. According to this view, we may regard the expres- 
sion, duos unum volunt esse,* as an appropriate phrase of Prax- 
eas and of his party. Yet one must be well on his guard, so as 
not to confound the expressions which Tertullian employs in 
describing the opinions of his antagonist, with the expressions 
of Praxeas himself. This applies to the first leading passage 
which is quoted as the sentiment of Praxeas ;} for, as is else- 
where abundantly manifest, Praxeas did, in conformity no 
doubt with the usage of the New Testament, employ the term 
Son, not to designate the divine nature which dwelt in the Re- 


sentientes, abjecti sunt ab ecclesia catholica, this must be understood as 
only an expression of the later opinion that prevailed respecting the 
Praxeans. 


* Tertull. adv. Praxeam, 5. 


+ Perversitas...quae se existimat meram veritatem possidere, 
deum unicum non alias putat credendum, quam si ipsum eundemque 
et Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum dicat ; adv. Prax. c. 2. [‘ Per- 
verseness ... which thinks itself to be in possession of simple truth, 
and supposes that God cannot be believed in as one God only, otherwise 
than by asserting Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to be one and the same.’} 
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deemer, but for the human nature as united with the divine.* 
In accordance with this sentiment, therefore, he could not well 
affirm that the Father and the Son are one and the same. 

Whether, moreover, Praxeas ever affirmed that in the com- 

ite name Jesus Christ, Jesus designated the human, and 
Christ the divine nature, so that Tertullian could correctly say 
that he made Christ and the Father one and the same, I would 
not venture to assert.t But if he did make such a distinction 
in the person of the Redeemer,f it is much more likely that 
he gave the name Jesus to the human nature, than that he 
gave the name Christ to the divine nature united with the hu- 
man. This latter is quite improbable ; inasmuch as Christ is too 
plainly declared in the Scriptures to have been crucified. 
Since now the whole argumentation respecting the use of the 
expression Son of God, rests upon the fact that only the hu- 
man nature could be born; so the appellation Christ could 
not possibly have been applied by Praxeas to designate the di- 
vine nature in the Son, because it is so plainly said that Christ 
was crucified. 

Still more certain is it, on the same grounds, and from the 
manner in which Praxeas separates between the Father and 
Son, that he never could have used the expression, ‘ The Fa- 
ther was born, and suffered, and was crucified.” He may 
have said: ‘The Father descended into the Virgin ;§ but he 





* Cont. Prax. c. 27, Ut aeque in una persona utrumque distinguant 
[i. e. they, the party of Praxeas] Patrem et Filium, dicentes Filium 
carnem esse, i. e. hominem, i. e. Jesum; Patrem autem Spiritum, i. e. 
Deum, i. e. Christum. And in the same section: Qui Filium Dei 
carnem interpretaris ; with reference to a preceding passage. Again, 
in the preceding part of the same section: Ecce, inquiunt, ab angelo 
praedicatum est, propterea quod nascetur Sanctum vocabitur Filius 
Dei. Caro itaque (it should be ufique) nata est; caro itaque erit Filius 
Dei. [{* In like manner they distinguish, as really as we, Father and 
Son in one person ; saying, that the Son is flesh, i. e. man, i. e. 
Jesus; but that the Father is Spirit, i. e. God, i. e. Christ... . You 
who interpret Son of God as meaning flesh. . . . Behold, say they, it 
was declared by the angel, Therefore that Holy [Child] which will 
be born, shall be called the Sun of God. Flesh surely it was, which 
was born; consequently the Son of God must be flesh.’] 


+ Itaque Christum facis Patrem ; cap. 28. 
{ Si enim alius est Jesus, alius Christus ; cap. 27. 
§ Ipsum dicit Patrem descendisse in virginem ; cap. 1. 
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could never have proceeded to say: ‘The Father was born of 
her, and suffered.’ J the more believe this, because Tertullian 
makes the accusation only in the way of a sally of wit,* and it 
must be a mere erroneous deduction from the declarations of 
Praxeas. . For according to Praxeas, the Father never be- 
came, as God, properly united with the human nature of Jesus ; 
although his dwelling in the man Jesus made him the Christ. 
Consequently he could never, according to Praxeas, have suf- 
fered in Jesus. 

In like manner I doubt, although Tertullian charges him 
with it, whether Praxeas asserts the identity of the Spirit with 
the Father and Son. In the whole book of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, very little occurs in regard to any declarations of 
Praxeas respecting the Spirit.f Yet Tertullian, as a Montanist, 
had a special interest to make objections of this nature, if mat- 
ter for them had been found ;{ and considering his rhetorical 


* Ita duo negotia diaboli Praxeas Romae procuravit . . . Paracletam 
fugavit, et Patrem crucifixit; cap. 1. [‘So Praxeas accomplished the 
devil’s business in two respects, at Rome. ...He drove away the 
Comforter, and crucified the Father. —In saying that he drove away 
the Paraclete, Tertullian refers to the fact, that Praxeas persuaded the 
bishop of Rome to abandon the cause of the Montanists, of which 
Tertullian was a warm supporter, and which the bishop, before the 
visit of Praxeas was made to Rome, had regarded with a favourable 
eye. As Montanism consisted principally in extravagant positions 
concerning the extraordinary operations of the Spirit, Tertullian ac- 
cuses Praxeas of driving away the Spirit, and so of accomplishing the 
business of Satan. Tr.] 


+ The passage near the close of cap. 27: Sed spiritum Patrem ip- 
sum vis haberi, quia Deus spiritus, can be interpreted as having re- 
spect to the Holy Ghost only through an erroneous view of its proper 
meaning. . [Spiritum in this case means a spiritual nature]. The view 
of Praxeas, [on which Tertullian comments in so severe a manner}, 
was merely, that there was a twofold nature in the Redeemer, one 
part of which might be designated by xata cagxe, the other by xata 
nystua. That in other places Tertullian has assigned more signifi- 
cance to mysiua than Praxeas did, appears evident to me from the 
manner of his expression, after he [Tertullian] had been endeavour- 
ing to shew that the way in which be himself supposed the Son to ex- 
ist, was not at all at variance with the wovagyia of the Godhead ; for 
he merely adds: Hoc mihi et in tertium Gradum dictum sit. 


{t The reason of this is, that the peculiar views of the Montanists 
had respect almost entirely to the extraordinary operations and devel- 
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turn of mind, and his method of handling passages of Scripture, 
we cannot well suppose that he would have omitted to notice, in 
his own peculiar way, any assertions of this kind in the works 
of Praxeas. Yea, 1 might venture to say, that the sally of 
wit, which I have quoted above, and which stands in the intro- 
ductory part of Tertullian’s remarks, would have been other- 
wise modelled and expressed, in case Praxeas had taught any 
thing very peculiar respecting the Spirit. 

If there be any good foundation for these remarks, then do 
they constitute another reason for believing, that the doctrine of 
Praxeas was not something formed independently and by itself, 
but that it was formed in the way of opposition to the views of 
the Ebionites. Or, if one chooses, he may state the subject 
thus, viz., that in the country where Praxeas lived, much ques- 
tion had not yet been made concerning the doctrine of the 
Spirit ; and the considering of the same as person 0h meen 
had not yet seemed to threaten the doctrine of wovagzia (sole 
supremacy). In this way we may come substantially to the 
same conclusion as before. In fact, we may well imagine the 
possibility, that, so long as the doctrine of the Trinity was not 
yet fully unfolded in a didactic way, one might teach as Prax- 
eas did, in order fully to vindicate divine honours to the Re- 
deemer; and yet if the Spirit, as the source of all Christian 
graces and gifts, had been represented as a hypostasis, a kind of 
subordination-theory respecting him would have been more 
easily admitted than respecting the Redeemer. 

If Praxeas, moreover, had no urgent call fully and definitely 
to declare himself respecting the Spirit, then he had no occa- 
sion to advance beyond the duality of Father and Son; and 
it was therefore the more natural for him to view the Father 
and Avroeos [God in and of himself, God self-existent], as 
altogether one and the same. He may then have used as equi- 
valent the two phrases : ‘ The divine nature in Christ is avro- 
Seos,’* and ‘The Father went out of himself;’ as Tertullian 
makes him paraphrase John 13:1. Yet it cannot be very 


opments of the Holy Spirit ; so that Tertullian, being a friend of the 
Montanists, had a particular sensibility on this subject. Tr.] 

* Ipse-Deus, Deus omnipotens, Jesus Christus praedicatus ; cap. 
1. [‘ Jesus Christ is called ait6deoc, the omnipotent God.’) 

+ Praxeas vult ipsum Patrem de semetipso exiisse, et ad semet ip- 
sum abiisse ; cap. 23. [‘Praxeas would have it, that the Father came 
out of himself, and then departed to himself.’] 
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probable that he used the expression, ‘ the Father went out of 
himself,’ since he urges so often and strenuously, that the Fa- 
ther is in the Redeemer.* Rather may we suppose him to 
have said: ‘The Father came into the flesh,’ than that ‘he 
went out of himself.’ 

Praxeas, as it would seem, found no occasion of distinguish- 
ing between God as he is in himself (avro@eos), the simple di- 
vine Unity, and the Father who is one of the Trinity of persons. 
This state of things might have given occasion to one of the errors 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, which { have found fault 
with as exhibited in our ecclesiastical Symbols ;+ only one may 
say, with a good degree of probability, that if an insight into the 
nature of the divine Spirit had been further developed in the 
School of Praxeas, and had the necessity become apparent of 
placing him in the same rank with the Saviour, then two differ- 
ent ways of doing this would have disclosed themselves. ‘The 
one was, to regard the Father and the avrd@eog as ever being 
and remaining one and the same, and to speak of them as such ; 
and then there would be but one divine Being, strictly consider- 
ed, with two Phases of himself, but no real Trinity. In the 
other way, the various relations of man to God might be com- 
pared with the like ones to the Redeemer and Spirit, in order 
to establish the position of a similarity of nature between these 
three divine persons. Even then, the Old and New Testament 
dispensations must be more thoroughly distinguished and sepa- 
rated than they usually had been, (because to insist much on 
this distinction had been deemed to savour of Gnosticism), in 
order to come to the conclusion that the Spirit must be referred 
to athird gaowgs. By making in this way the Father, Son, 

* Nam sicut in veteribus, nihil aliud tenent quam Ego Deus, et alius 
praeter me non est ; ita in evangelio responsionem Domini ad Philippum 
tuentur, Ego et Pater unum sumus ; et qui me videt, videt et Patrem ; 
et, Ego in Patre, et Pater in me. His tribus capitulis totum instru- 
mentum utriusque Testamenti volunt cedere; cap. 20. [* As in re- 
spect to the ancient dispensation, they hold to nothing else but J am 
God, and there is none other besides me; so in respect to the gospel, 
they defend the response of the Lord to Philip, J and the Father are 
one; he who seeth me, seeth also the Father; and again, I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me. 'To these three summaries of doctrine, 
they ,would that the whole of both the Old and New Testament 
should give place.’] 

+ Glaubenslehre, IT. p. 704. 
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and Spirit coordinate, they might then be distinguished from the 
absolute Unity of the divine Being more definitely than they 
had been by Praxeas. 

We are unable in a definite way to gather any thing from 
Tertullian, which serves to cast more light upon the main posi- 
tions of Praxeas. But this circumstance gives us no liberty to 
raise any serious objection against the latter ; for the probability 
is, that Praxeas did no further unfold his views than as they 
appear in Tertullian, and that he contented himself with pre- 
senting merely the main points of hisdoctrine. And as to these, 
it would be natural for him to go only so far as might serve to 
satisfy the exigency of the occasion, as judged of by him. This 
exigency was, in his view, so to maintain the unity of the divine 
Being as not in any way to detract from the glory of the Re- 
deemer. That Praxeas effected his purpose, or reached this 
point, even Tertullian himself testifies ; although he makes the 
suggestion, that the same point might just as well have been 
reached in the way which he himself had chosen.* In respect 
to his doing full honour to the Redeemer, Tertullian says 
nothing very explicit of Praxeas ; but he accuses him of infrin- 
ging upon the divine economy of the gospel, by excessive par- 
tiality for the doctrine of divine unity.t He even entirely over- 





* Quasi non sic quoque unus sit omnia, dum ex uno omnia, per sub- 
stantiae scilicet unitatem; et nihilominus custodiatur oixovoulag sa- 
cramentum ; cap. 2. [* Just as if all were not one in this way, whilst 
all proceed from one, viz., [one] by unity of substance, and yet the 
mysterious peculiarity of the gospel-dispensation is not given up.’-— 
This sentence of Tertullian developes the common, I believe I might 
almost say the universal, idea of the orthodox fathers, respecting the 
unity of Christ and the Spirit with the Godhead. It was unity, be- 
cause the substance of the latter was derived from the Father, and 
was therefore homogeneous with his. A specific Unity, therefore, 
i.e. a nature common to each person, is intended to be marked out 
by such descriptions, and not a simple numerical unity; as we have 
already seen in p. 293 seq.—The oixovouiac sacramentum here means, 
the distinctions or personality in the Godhead peculiarly revealed by 
the oixovoude or new dispensation. ‘Tertullian designs to assert, that 
the distinctions may, in his way of explanation, be regarded as per- 
fectly well preserved. This is true enough ; but whether a real uni- 
ty was in this way preserved, is a question that admits of much more 
doubt than Tertullian seems to have entertained. Tr.] 


+ Eundem Patrem et Filium et Spiritum contendunt, adversus oi- 
xovouiay Monarchiae adulantes. [‘They (the party of Praxeas) con- 
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looks the principal object of Praxeas, viz., that of maintaining 
the divine honour due to the Redeemer, and accuses him of 
Judaizing ;* and nothing worse than this could well be said of 
even Artemon or Theodotus. 

In this way of dealing, the person who demands the strong- 
est expressions to designate that which is divine in the Redeem- 
er, is likened to him who will allow of only the weakest ones. In 
this way the very important difference between these two class- 
es of men is abridged as much as possible ; and thus Theodo- 
tus, who expressed himself so doubtfully respecting the pre- 
eminence of the Redeemer, is elevated as it were to a place 
with Tertullian and Praxeas, who both strenuously contend for 
the divine pre-eminence of the Saviour, although the first ad- 
mits a two fold nature in the divine Being, while the other does 
not.t| Of Praxeas it may be said, that he made near ap- 
proaches to Sabellianism; of Tertullian, that he came near to 
our ecclesiastical Symbols. 

If now one will diligently compare the outlines of Praxeas’ 
views, as they are presented in the pages of Tertullian, he 
will not be able to deny that the doctrine of Praxeas contains 
a simple and definitive assertion or declaration respecting the 
union of the divine Being with Jesus’ human nature ; while, at 
the same time, Praxeas does not undertake in any way to 





tend that Father and Son and Spirit are the same ; thus shewing their 
partiality for sole Supremacy in opposition to the economy of the 
gospel’) 


* Ceterum Judaicae fidei ista res est, sic unum Deum credere, ut 
Filium adnumerare ei nolis; et post Filium, Spiritum ; cap. 31. 
[‘ But this is a Jewish faith, so to believe in one God, that you are un- 
willing to comprise the Son with him, and after the Son, also the 
Spirit.’] 


+ Further can no one carry this matter, than does Tertullian at the 
close of his Tract against Praxeas: Viderint igitur antichristi, qui ne- 
gant Patrem et Filium. Negant enim ... dando illis quae non sunt, 
auferendo quae sunt... . Qui Filium non habet, nec vitam habet. Non 
habet autem Filium, qui eam alium quam Filium credit. [* Let the 
anti-christs look well to it, then, who deny the Father and the Son. 
For they do deny... by attributing to them those things which do 
not belong to them, and by taking away those things which do belong 
to them... . He who has not the Son, has not life. But he bas not 
the Son, who believes him to be something different from the Son.’] 
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modify his views respecting the divine Being, so as to regard 
him in one way when united with Jesus, and in another way 
when he is not. Praxeas seems to view him simply as he is 
in himself considered. We may indeed say, that he expressly 
declines making any distinctions. To maintain the union of 
the divine nature with Jesus and its existence in him, was un- 
dertaken by Praxeas in order to oppose the Ebionitish heresy, 
and every thing which approximated towards it; while the omis- 
sion to make any distinction in the divine Nature, was design- 
edly opposed to all those, who, although they entirely renounc- 
ed the opinions of Ebion, yet would be inclined by their views, 
as he supposed, toward a species of Gentile polytheism. 

The next thing which Praxeas would have had to do, had 
he proceeded to the further formation of his creed, would have 
been more exactly to distinguish how we are to conceive of 
the divine Being, as existing in union with a particular Being 

Jesus], and as universally present and existing every where. 

uch a distinction the wants of Christians as to doctrinal 
instruction seem to have called for; and to the making of it 
Praxeas would no doubt have been called, if the partizans of 
Artemon and Theodotus had entered into and carried on a con- 
test with him. It would have been very natural to object 
against them, that they knew not how to make any such dis- 
tinction. But it would seem that Praxeas had no special call 
to develope his views, on this point ; and therefore his opin- 
ions, and those of his disciples (if he had any), seem, in regard 
to this particular, never to have been made out, or at least not 
to have been exhibited. 

On the other hand, the views of Tertullian were more fully 
disclosed. He every where brings in the Spirit as a subject of 
his consideration ; respecting which, so far as Praxeas is con- 
cerned, we must remain in doubt. Nor can one boast that 
even ‘Tertullian would have expressed himself so definitely, un- 
less he had been called out as it were to make use of negative 
expressions, in order to clear himself from all suspicion of 
leaning toward polytheism, so long as he admitted om there 
are distinctions in the Godhead. ‘To maintain the unity of the 
Godhead, was the more a work of urgency in his case, inas- 
much as he had always been a vehement opposer of the Gnos- 
tics; who, in the sense above represented, went over to a kind 
of Hellenism, [i. e. polytheism]. Where however it is not 
Tertullian’s main business to ward off suspicion, but only to 
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make direct and positive representations, there it of course be- 
comes a matter of more difficulty to designate the distinctions in 
the Godhead ; for this must be done with the most careful fore- 
sight in the weighing of expressions. Hence it comes, that on 
such occasions Tertullian expresses himself in a dubious and 
indefinite manner.* Moreover in representations of this kind, 
it is very natural that tropical expressions should be frequently 
resorted to ; but in order to do this with any success, one must 
have a tact for rightly comprehending the force of them ;+ and 
even then, for the most part, peculiar cautions are needed in 
order to avoid their being exposed to misinterpretation.— Hence 
it is no wonder, that in different passages the defining and lim- 


* For example: Oixovouéa ... quae Unitatem in Trinitatem dispo- 
nit, tres dirigens ; cap. 2.—Unitas ex semet ipsa derivans ‘Trinitatem ; 
cap. 3.—Ut invisibilem Patrem intelligamus pro plenitudine majesta- 
tis, visibilem vero Filium agnoscamus pro modulo derivationis ; cap. 
14.—Qua Pater et Filius duo, et hoc non ex separatione substantiae 
sed ex dispositione ; cum individuum et inseparatum Flium a Patre 
pronunciamus ; cap. 19. [* The economy... which arranges a Uni- 
ty in Trinity, marking out or designating three.—The Unity deriving 
a Trinity from itself.—That we may conceive of the invisible Father, 
according to the plenitude of his majesty ; but of the visible Son, ac- 
cording to the limitations prescribed by his derivation.—On account 
of which the Father and Son are two ; and this, not by separation of 
substance, but by arrangement of it, inasmuch as we assert that the 
Son is not divided or separated from the Father.’] 


+ Asan example of tropical expressions the following passage may 
be cited: Protulit enim Deus Sermonem, sicut radix fruticem, et fons 
fluvium, et sol radium. Nam et istae species probolae sunt earum sub- 
stantiarum ex quibus prodeunt; cap. 8. [‘ For God produced the 
Word, as the root does the fruit, and the fountain the stream, and the 
sun the rays of light. For the specimens now mentioned are the 
offspring of those substances from which they proceed.’—The reader 
should take notice that every where the idea of derivation as to the 
divine nature of the Logos, is held fast by Tertullian, as well as by 
most of the later fathers, Tr.] 


¢ For an example [how things may be said on this subject, which 
may easily be misinterpreted], take the following: Omne quod pro- 
dit ex aliquo, secundum sit ejus necesse est de quo prodit; non ideo 
tamen est separatum. [‘ Every thing which is derived from another, 
must necessarily be second to that from which it is derived ; however, 
it is not on account of this to be regarded as a separate thing.’] 
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iting expressions of Tertullian, are subversive of one another.* 
Besides this, the relation of the Trinity to Unity cannot be 
maintained, if at one ag in Tertullian] all three persons 
are derived from the one God, and at another the second and 
third persons are derived from the Father.t Nor can the re- 
lation of the Father to the Son be maintained, if at one time 
entire similitude is insisted on, and at another dissimilitude is 
conceded or taken for granted. 

This last idea, indeed, lies so deep in the whole views and 
representations of Tertullian, that it every where, unconscious- 
ly as it were, but still in a very marked manner, developes it- 








* For example: Numerum sine divisione patiuntur ; cap. 2.—Pa- 
ter enim tota substantia est ; Filius, vero, derivatio totius et portio ; 
cap. 9. [‘ They (the persons of the Trinity) are the subjects of num- 
ber, but not of division.—For the Father is the whole substance; the 
Son, the derivation and apportionment of the whole.’] 


+ Unus Deus, er quo et gradus isti et formae et species, in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti deputantur; cap. 2. Compare this 
now with the following: Ita Trinitas per consertos et connexos gra- 
dus a Patre decurrens, et monarchiae nihil obstrepit, et oixovoudas sta- 
tum protegit; cap. 8. In this passage, the Father corresponds to the 
sun, and light and heat to the Son and Spirit. (‘One God, from 
whom all those gradations and forms and species are reckoned, by the 
name of Father and Son and Spirit.-—Thus the Trinity, by implicated 
and connected gradations proceeding from the Father, casts no re- 
proach upon the povagyia, and at the same time defends the consti- 
tution of the oixovouia.’—In the first passage the three persons are 
represented as coming from the one God; in the second, the Trinty 
is presented as a Patre decurrens.] 


t Unius substantiae, unius status, et unius potestatis ; cap. 2. Com- 
pare with this the following: Sic et Pater alius a Filio, dum Filio 
major; cap.9. Also with this: Tamen alium dicam oportet, ex ne- 
cessitate sensus, eum qui jubet et eum qui facit, cap. 12; and more- 
over with this: Unum dicit quod pertinet ad unitatem, ad similitudi- 
nem, ad conjunctionem, ad dilectionem Patris, et ad obsequium Filii 
... et ita per opera intelligimus unum esse Patrem et Filium, cap. 22, 
[‘ Of one substance, one state, and one power.—So the Father is an- 
other or different from the Son, since he is greater than the Son.—Yet 
from the necessity of the sense, he who gives orders must be different 
from him who executes them.—Oneness means that which pertains 
to unity, to similitude, to conjunction, to the love of the Father and 
obedience of the Son . .. and thus by their works we understand that 
the Father and Son are one.’} 
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self. For if the Father was originally sole and by himself, and 
had the Logos only in him ;* and the Logos himself first attained 
to full and complete existence when he came forth out of the 
Father ;+ how could he then be altogether like to him from 
whom he came forth? Or how could the Son say: ‘ ALL 
which the Father hath is mine,’ when eternity was not his? 
How I say could one be consistent in believing these latter as- 
sertions, and still persevering to maintain, that while the Lo- 
gos was in God, he had not yet his appropriate existence? Or 
how can one maintain the immutability of the Logos, if he 
holds to his passing out of that state in which he was évdvade- 
tog in God, and his coming into a state of separate and hypos- 
tatic existence ? Or if we are to make distinctions so nice res- 
pecting the Godhead of the Son, that in and by himself con- 
sidered we may give the name God to him, but when we com- 
pare the Son with the Father we must then call the former 
nothing more than Lord ;¢ how then is a perfect similitude be- 
tween the two to be made out? 


[* Ante omnia enim Deus erat solus, . . . Caeterum ne quidem so- 
lus ; habebat enim secum, quam habebat in semetipso, rationem suam 
scilicet... Hane Graeci ddyoy dicunt. ‘ Before creation, God was 
alone ... Yet not alone, indeed, for he had with him that which he 
had in him, viz., his reason . .. which the Greeks name Logos.’ Dr. 
S. has omitted to cite this. Tr.] 


+ Tunc ... Sermo speciem et ornatum suum sumit . . . cum dicit 
Deus: Fiat lux. Haec est nativitas perfecta Sermonis, dum ex Deo 
procedit. In the sequel he appeals to the following passage of Scrip- 
ture in order to prove such a derivation of the Logos from the Father, 
viz., Eructavit cor meum Sermonem optimum, (Ps. 45:1). [‘ Then the 
Word assumes his form and beauty ... when God says: Let there be 
light. This is the perfect nativity of the Word, when he proceeds from 
God.—My heart eructates the Word who is most excellent.’ These 
almost grossly offensive views harmonize very exactly with those of 
Justin Martyr, Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Athenagoras, and Hip- 
polytus. Tr.] 


[t The whole strain of Tertullian’s reasoning, in cap. 13, is to es- 
tablish the propriety of making such a distinction as to appellations. 
He says that we are justified in so doing by the fact, that we may call 
the light of the sun by the name of sun, when the light is consid- 
ered in and by itself; but when the sun itself is also mentioned, it 
would not be proper to give to his light the same name. Tr.] 
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We may readily say then, in respect to Tertullian, that in 
developing his positive views of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
notwithstanding all his zeal against Gnosticism, his probolae [em- 
anations] Gnosticize ; and in his representations of the Logos, 
as existing indeed before all things, but (in order to create all 
things) as first coming forth substantially out of God, he Ari- 
anizes. Moreover his ante omnia enim Deus erat solus (cap. 
5), agrees very exactly with the jv more dre ovx av of Arius, 
respecting the Logos. 

Finally, that these are not matters of mere oversight in de- 
bate, nor such departures from consistency merely the result of 
other errors of Tertullian, but that they are almost necessarily 
connected with the undertaking of Tertullian to make out some 
definite distinctions in the divine Being, in opposition to the 
simple phraseology of Praxeas—all this will be made apparent 
in the sequel, when we come to consider the relative opposition 
between the views of Noetus and Hippolytus. 


--_--- or SS 


ARTICLE II. 


Historica, Sxetcu or tHe RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
Cuurcu aND THE Civit GovERNMENT IN MassacuHu- 
SETTS. 

By the Editor. 


In a late number of a most respectable foreign publication, 
we find the following paragraphs: “It is often asked in Eng- 
land, both within and without the established church, What is 
the relation of Christianity to civil government in the United 
States of America, and how does the system practically work ? 
These inquiries are of considerable moment, as connected with 
the important question of national church establishments. It is 
urged by the opposers of established churches, that in the Uni- 
ted States of America the experiment of doing without them 
has been tried, and has succeeded. It is replied by the friends 
of national religious establishments, that the experiment has not 
yet been fully tried; for that the United States still retain much 
of the beneficial influence of the arrangements, which existed 
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before the Revolution ; and that there is under the present plan, 
a lamentable inadequacy of religious ordinances to the wants of 
the people, which of itself shows the need of a national church 
establishment. It is not, indeed, generally known in England 
what are the real facts of the case, as was lately seen in the dis- 
cussions on the Jewish Disabilities Bill, during which the exam- 
ple of the United States was appealed to as that of a truly wise 
and virtuous nation, in which not only is there no established 
church, but no national recognition of religion whatever, so that 
a Jew stands in every respect upon precisely the same footing 
as a Christian.” 

** Believing as we do that a national church establishment is, 
under the blessing of God, an instrument of incalculable bene- 
fit to a land, we think that the United States have ventured up- 
on a most dangerous experiment, and we do not consider it 
possible, without an especial miracle, which we are not author- 
ized to expect, that the spiritual wants of a people can be sup- 
plied, and a system of religious instruction be perpetuated un- 
der the present arrangements. At the same time it is not just 
to overlook the measure of religious legislation, which is still 
permitted, either federally, or in individual States ; and we firm- 
ly believe that it is chiefly to the presence of even these partial 
recognitions, and certainly not to the absence of more direct 
sanction, that the American Union is indebted for whatever is 
most hopeful in her religious condition.” ‘“ We do not defend 
America ; we think her quite wrong, and we believe that ulti- 
mately she will either be obliged to alter her course, or that in- 
fidelity will work her ruin.”* 

It is in view of considerations similar to those adverted to in 
the preceding quotations, that we have been induced to investi- 
gate the subject, the title of which is found at the head of this 
article. A candid and thorough historical exposition is what 
we shall attempt. It is manifest that the subject is not well un- 
derstood in this country ; much less in Great Britain, and other 
European nations. In the following pages, therefore, we hope 
to render some service to our friends on the other side of the 
ocean. We select, in the present article, the instance of Mas- 
sachusetts, including the Plymouth colony, as furnishing a far 
greater number of interesting facts and results on the question 
than either of the other provinces or States. 


LOLOL LLL LLL LL SD 


* London Christian Observer, Vol. XX XIII. pp. 573, 574. 
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Before proceeding directly to the subject, we wish to advert 
to a few facts in English history, which will throw considerable 
light on the subsequent discussions. One hundred and fifty 

ears before the Lutheran reformation, the celebrated Wickliffe 
contended that civil government should not be committed to the 
clergy ; that it was not lawful for a Christian, after the full pub- 
lication of the law of Christ, to devise himself any other laws 
for the government of the church ; and that to bind men to set 
and prescript forms of prayer, doth derogate from that liberty 
God hath given them. He defined the church to consist only 
of persons predestinated. 

o ecclesiastical privileges had occasioned such disputes, or 
proved so mischievous as the immunity of all tonsured persons 
from civil punishment for crimes. It was a material improve- 
ment of the law under Henry VI. that instead of being instant- 
ly claimed by the bishop on their arrest for any criminal charge, 
they were compelled to plead their privilege at their arraign- 
ment, or after conviction. Henry VII. carried this much fur- 
ther by enacting that clerks (the clergy) convicted of felony 
should be burned in the hand. In 1513, the 4th of Henry 
VIIL, the benefit of clergy was entirely taken away from mur- 
derers and highway robbers. An exemption was still made for 
priests, deacons, and sub-deacons. Henry sustained from the 
assaults of the clergy a certain doctor Standish, who had denied 
the divine right of clerks to their exemption from temporal ju- 
risdiction. On the death of Warham, archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, Henry applied to Rome for the usual bulls in behalf of Cran- 
mer, whom he nominated to the vacant see. These were the 
last bulls obtained, and probably the last instance of any exer- 
cise of the papal supremacy in this reign. An act followed in 
the next session, that bishops elected by their chapter on a roy- 
al recommendation should be consecrated, and archbishops re- 
ceive the pall, without suing for the pope’s bulls. In another 
act, the king is recited to be the supreme head of the church of 
England, as the clergy had two years before acknowledged in 
convocation. ‘The words of the oath of supremacy run thus: 
“], A. B. do utterly testify and declare in my conscience, that 
the king’s majesty is the only supreme governor of this realm, 
and of all other his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in 
all spiritual and ecclesiastical things or causes, as temporal.— 
And therefore I promise from henceforth I shall bear faithful and 
true allegiance to the king’s highness, his heirs and lawful sue- 
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cessors, and to my power shall assist and defend all jurisdiction, 
privileges, pre-eminences granted, or belonging to the king’s 
highness, his heirs and successors, or united and annexed to the 
imperial crown of this realm. So help me God.” 

As Cranmer’s influence over the king became greater, and 
his aversion to the Romish church more inveterate, so material 
a change was made in the ecclesiastical policy of this reign, as 
to direct the Scriptures in Matthew’s edition to be set up in par- 
ish churches, and permit them to be publicly sold. Under Ed- 
ward VI., a reformation of the public service was accomplish- 
ed, and an English liturgy compiled, not essentially different 
from that in present use ; images were taken away from church- 
es, altars demolished, and a variety of ceremonies abrogated ; 
the worship of the saints and of the virgin, the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, auricular confession, and the corporeal presence in the 
eucharist were swept away. It seems to be evident that in this 
reign, the reformation moved on with too precipitate a step for 
the majority. Here perhaps we may trace the origin of puri- 
tanism. Early evidences are discoverable of a division of the 
friends of the reformation into the violent and the more mode- 
rate classes. In the north and west of England, the body of the 

eople were strictly catholics. ‘The new doctrines prevailed in 
Laake in many of the large towns, and in the eastern coun- 
ties. ‘Tolerance in religion was yet hardly considered practi- 
cable, much less as a matter of right. Under Edward, the 
Romish worship was proscribed in England. Individuals were 
sent to prison be hearing mass and similar offences. The prin- 
cess Mary supplicated in vain to have the exercise of her own 
religion at home. Cranmer, whose conduct was in general far 
from being rancorous and cruel, was guilty of pursuing unto 
death Joan Boucher, and a Dutchman, who had been guilty of 
Arianism.* Bishops Heath and Day, who were worthy and 
moderate reformers, were imprisoned, because they objected to 
the removal of altars. 

During the reign of the sanguinary Mary, the tendency to 
protestantism became much more decided and thorough. Bur- 
net says that the cruelties of this period “ raised that horror in 

* Hallam, in his Constitutional History of England, though a very 
able, and in most respects, an impartial writer, is unnecessarily severe 
in his remarks on Cranmer. In other cases, he shows a cold indiffer- 
ence towards the reformation. 
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the whole nation, that there seems ever since that time such an 
abhorrence to that religion to be derived down from father to 
son, that it is no wonder an aversion so deeply rooted and raised 
upon such grounds, does upon every new provocation or jeal- 
ousy of returning to it, break out in most violent and convulsive 
symptoms.” ‘The number who suffered death by fire in this 
reign is reckoned by Fox at 284, by Speed at 277, and by 
Lord Burleigh at 290. Elizabeth was not only forced to have 
a chapel in her house, and to give al] external signs of conform- 
ity, but to protest on oath her attachment to the Catholic faith. 

Elizabeth ascended the throne, November 17,1558. The 
supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs was restored to the crown ; 
and the laws made concerning religion in Edward’s time, were 
re-enacted by a pliant parliament. In the summer of 1559, 
the queen appointed a general ecclesiastical visitation, to com- 
pel the observance of the protestant formularies. It appears 
from their reports that only about one hundred dignitaries and 
eighty parochial priests, resigned their benefices or were de- 

rived. By the act of supremacy, all beneficed ecclesiastics, 
and all laymen holding office under the crown, were obliged to 
take an oath, renouncing the spiritual as well as temporal ju- 
risdiction of every foreign prince or prelate, on pain of forfeiting 
their office or benefice ; and it was rendered highly penal, and 
for the third offence treasonable, to maintain such supremacy 
by writing or speaking. The act of uniformity prohibited un- 
der pain of forfeiting goods and chattels for the first offence, of 
a year’s imprisonment for the second, and of imprisonment du- 
ring life for the third, the use by a minister, whether beneficed 
or not, of any but the established liturgy; and imposed a fine 
of one shilling on all who should absent themselves trom church 
on Sundays and holidays.* 

In 1561, Sir Edward Waldgrave and his lady were sent to 
the tower for hearing mass and having a priest in their house. 
Many others, about the same time, were punished for a like 
offence. ‘The Catholics do not as yet seem to have been cuilty 
of any civil offence. Soon, however, they made use of pre- 
tended conjurations and prophecies of the queen’s death, in or- 
der to unsettle the people’s minds, and dispose them to antici- 
pate another re-action. Priests travelled the country in various 
disguises to keep alive a, flame which the practice of outward 


* Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. Vol. I. p. 154, 
Amer. Ed. 
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conformity to the English church was calculated to extinguish. 
‘ There was not acounty in England,’ says a catholic historian, 
‘ where several of Mary’s clergy did not reside, and were com- 
monly called the old priests.’ Some of them mingled with the 
anabaptists and other sectaries in the hope both of exciting dis- 
like to the establishment, and of instilling their own tenets, 
slightly disguised, into the minds of unwary enthusiasts. The 
catholic martyrs under Elizabeth amount, according to Dodd, 
to one hundred and ninety-one. Milner raises the list to two hun- 
dred and four. Fifteen of them, according to Milner, suffered 
for denying the queen’s supremacy, one hundred and twenty-six 
for exercising their ministry, and the rest for being reconciled to 
the Romish church. Many others died of hardships in prison, 
and many were deprived of their property. There is good 
reason however for doubting whether any one, who was exe- 
cuted, might not have saved his life by explicitly denying the 
pope’s power to depose the queen, though no reasonable man 
can justify a penal infliction for holding a speculative tenet, un- 
connected with an overt act. 

In following up her ecclesiastical prerogative, Elizabeth was 
called to contend with a religious party quite opposite to the 
Romish. This was the puritan. Cranmer, and Ridley, the foun- 
ders of the English reformation, adopted a middle course be- 
tween the Lutheran ritual, which connived at certain ceremo- 
nies, and that of the Calvinists, which was distinguished for its 
simplicity. The general tendency of the reformation, espe- 
cially in the reign of Edward, was towards the Genevan forms. 
In Mary’s reign, the most eminent protestant clergymen took 
refuge in various cities of Germany and Switzerland. They 
were received by the Calvinists with fraternal kindness, while 
the Lutheran divines neglected them. Divisions soon arose 
among themselves about the use of the English service, in 
which a considerable party were disposed to make alterations. 
On their return to England, they found Elizabeth not very 
averse to some of the splendid ceremonies of the Romish wor- 
ship. Her great struggle with the reformers was about the cru- 
cifix, which she retained in her chapel, with lighted tapers burn- 
ing before it. ‘This practice she renounced only temporarily 
and with much reluctance. She expressed so great an aver- 
sion to the marriage of the clergy, that she would never consent 
to repeal the statute of her sister’s reign against it. The protes- 
tants had seen at Geneva and at Zurich the simplest, and as they 
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conceived, the purest forms of worship. ‘They were persuaded 
that the vestments still worn by the clergy, asin the days of 
popery, though in themselves indifferent, led to erroneous no- 
tions among the people, and kept alive a recollection of former 
superstition. Such men as Jewel, Grindal, Sandys, and How- 
ell, were in favor of leaving off the surplice, and what were 
called the popish ceremonies. ‘The queen alone was the cause 
of retaining those observances. The repugnance felt by a 
large part of the protestant clergy to the ceremonies with which 
Elizabeth would not consent to dispense, showed itself in irreg- 
ular transgressions. Some continued to wear the habits ; others 
laid them aside; the communicants received the sacrament 
sitting, or standing, or kneeling, according to their minister’s 
taste. Some baptized in the font, others in a basin; some 
with the sign of the cross, others without it. The people in 
London, and other towns, favoring the puritans, insulted such 
of the clergy as observed the prescribed order. This unsettled 
state of things lasted till 1565. In the beginning of that year, 
Archbishop Parker put forth a book containing orders and reg- 
ulations for the discipline of the clergy. Sampson, dean of 
Christ church, was deprived of his deanery. “Humphry, presi- 
dent of Magdalen college, Oxford, a distinguished mn 
ist, was also summoned before the ecclesiastical commission. 
Thirty-seven out of ninety-eight London pyjaisters, refusing 
to comply with the legal ceremonies, were ended from 
their ministry, and their livings put im sequestration. In conse- 
quence, the puritans began to form separate meetings in Lon- 
don, not ostentatiously, but of course without the possibility of 
eluding notice. The first instance of actual punishment inflict- 
ed on protestant dissenters was in the year 1567, when a com- 
pany of more than one hundred were seized during their re- 
ligious services at Plummer’s Hall, which they had hired on 
the pretence of a wedding, and fourteen or fifteen of them were 
sent to prison. 

The younger students, at the university of Cambridge, im- 
bibing ardently the new creed of ecclesiastical liberty, began to 
—_ off their surplices, and to commit other breaches of dis- 
cipline. 

The first period in the history of puritanism includes the 
time from the queen’s accession to 1570, during which the re- 
tention of superstitious ceremonies in the church had been the 
sole ground of complaint. But when these obnoxious rites be- 
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gan to be rigorously enforced, the dislike, which had been felt 
to some of the prelates, was transferred to the institutions of 
episcopacy. 

About 1570, Thomas Cartwright, professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, began to inculcate the unlawfulness of any form 
of church-government but the presbyterian. He was an acute, 
learned and self-confident man. In 1572, he published his cele- 
brated ‘ Admonition to the Parliament,” calling on that assembly 
to reform the various abuses existing in the church. A majori- 
ty of the puritans, however, would not have subscribed to the 
extravagances of Cartwright, or desired to take away the legal 
supremacy of the crown. Archbishop Parker, inflamed by the 
haughty claims of Cartwright, continued to harass the puritan 
ministers, suppressing their books, silencing them in churches, 
and prosecuting them in private meetings. Plain citizens, for 
listening to puritan sermons, were dragged before the high com- 
mission, and imprisoned, upon any refusal to conform. A cer- 
tain religious exercise, called prophesyings, which afterwards 
prevailed in New England, and which consisted in discussing 
and expounding particular texts of scripture, was put down, by 
the zealous Parker, and his royal mistress. 

Whitgift, a few months afer his promotion to the see of 
Canterbury, vacant by the death of Parker, promulgated arti- 
cles for the observance of discipline, one of which prohibited 
all preaching, reading, or catechising in private houses, whereto 
any not of the same family*should resort. He was abundantly 
seconded by the violent and covetous Aylmer, bishop of Lon- 
don. The puritans became alarmed and wrote and talked with 
great severity against the bishops and hierarchy. Some of 
them went to very unjustifiable lengths, though the provocation 
was bitter. In 1593, an act was passed, enforcing the penalty 
of imprisonment against any person above the age of sixteen, 
who should forbear for the space of a month to repair to some 
church, until he should make such open submission and decla- 
ration of conformity as the act appoints. ‘Those, who refused to 
submit to these conditions, were to abjure the realm, and if 
they should return without the queen’s license, to suffer death 
as felons. This helped to crush both the Romanist and the 
puritans. It ought, however, to be remarked that the puritans 
throughout this reign, disclaimed the imputation of schism, and 
acknowledged the lawfulness of continuing in the established 
church, while they demanded a further reformation of her dis- 
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cipline. The real separatists, who were also a consicerably 
numerous body, were denominated Brownists or Barrowists, 
from the names of their founders. ‘These went far beyond the 
puritans in their aversion to a legal ministry, and were deemed 
in consequence still more proper subjects for persecution. ‘Two 
of them, Barrow and Greenwood, were executed at Bury. 
Peirce, in his Vindication of the Dissenters, says that “the re- 
ports concerning Brown were so various, that it is hard to dis- 
cern the truth. All seem to agree that he was not so fixed in 
his notions, but that the persecution of the bishops made him 
conform. ‘The Independents do not own him as their ringlead- 
er.”* Sir Walter Raleigh, in his speech on the passage of the 
bill under which the Brownists suffered, says, “In his conceit, 
the Brownists are worthy to be rooted out of a commonwealth ; 
but what danger may grow to ourselves, if this law passes, it 
were fit to be considered. For it is to be feared that men not 
guilty will be included in it; and that law is hard that taketh 
life, or sendeth into banishment, where men’s intentions shall 
be judged by a jury, and they shall be judges what another 
meant. But what law that is against a fact is just; and pun- 
ish the fact as severely as you will. If two or three thousand 
Brownists meet at the seaside, at whose charge shall they be 
transported, or whither will you send them? 1 am sorry for it; 
I am afraid there is near 20,000 of them in England ; and when 
they are gone, who shall maintain their wives and children?’ 
In 1592, in the very place in which a protestant congregation 
worshipped God in Mary’s reign, fifty-six Brownists were seiz- 
ed on the Lord’s day. Some were imprisoned ; others, af- 
ter two years’ imprisonment, were banished; and some were 
hanged. 

About the year 1602, many of the humbler sort of puritans, 
living on the borders of the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and York, were gathered into a congregation by the influence 
and preaching of Richard Clifton and John Robinson. They 
entered into a solemn covenant, devoting themselves to the ser- 
vice of God, and to the aid and comfort of each other. In 
1606, the church on account of its dispersed state, had become 
divided into two churches, to one of which belonged Robinson, 
and William Brewster, afterwards its ruling elder. Mr Robin- 
son, and as many of his congregation as found it in their pow- 





* Peirce’s Vindication, London, 1718, p. 142, 
Vou. V. No. 18. 46 
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er, left England in the years 1607 and 1608, and settled in 
Amsterdam ; whence in 1609, they removed to Leyden. At 
Leyden, they lived harmoniously amongst themselves, and 
were greatly respected by the Dutch. At the end of eleven 
years, they had three hundred communicants. Robinson was a 
man of piety, learning, and catholicism. Baylie, who was zeal- 
ously opposed both to the Brownists and Independents allows that 
‘** Mr Robinson was a man of excellent parts, and the most 
learned, polished, and modest spirit, as ever separated from the 
church of | England; that he ruined the rigid separation; and 
that he was a principal overthrower of the Brownists.”* By 
the “ Apology”’+ of Robinson, it appears that in regard to the 
rule of faith, they entirely disclaimed human authority, and dis- 
tinctly maintained the right of every man to judge of the sense 
of the Scriptures for himself, of trying doctrines by them, and 
of worshipping according to his apprehension of them. They 
allowed all the pious members of the church of England to 
hold communion with them. The ecclesiastical polity accords 
essentially with that which was afterwards recognized by the 
pastors and churches of New England in the Cambridge Plat- 
form. It maintains that ecclesiastical censures were wholly 
spiritual, and not to be accompanied with temporal penalties ; 
that all elders and all churches are equal in respect to power 
and privileges; and finally, they renounced all right of human 
invention, or imposition in religious matters. 

In 1617, having concluded to emigrate to the new world, 
they sent Robert Cushman and John Carver to England, to 
treat with the Virginia Company, and to ascertain whether the 
King would grant them liberty of conscience in that distant 
country. On his refusal to grant them the privilege, the agents 
returned in 1618 to Leyden. In 1619, two other agents were 
despatched to England for the same purpose. After long at- 
tendance, they obtained a patent, taken out in the name of Mr 
John Wincob, (“a religious gentleman, belonging to the coun- 
tess of Lincoln,”) which was carried to Leyden, but which was 


* See Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. IV. 133,140. Holmes’s Annals, I. 572. 


+ The title is “ Apologia Justa et Necessaria Quorundam Christia- 
norum, aeque contumeliose ac communiter dictorum Brownistarum 
sive Barrowistarum. Per Johannem Robinsonum Anglo Leidensem 
suo et ecclesiae nomine, cui praefigitur” 1619. A copy of it is in the 
Prince Collection, deposited in the library of the Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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never used, as Wincob was prevented from executing his pur- 
pose of accompanying the emigrants. In July, 1620, Robin- 
son preached a sermon, which “ breathed a noble spirit of chris- 
tian Tiberty.” “] charge you,”’ said he, “* before God and his 
blessed angels, that you follow me no further than you have 
seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. I am-very confident, 
that the Lord has more truth to break forth out of his holy 
word. I beseech you remember it as an article of your church 
covenant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be 
made known to you from the written word of God.” 

On the eleventh of November, 1620, in the harbor of Cape 
Cod, the emigrants signed a solemn instrument, which recogniz- 
ed the great principle, then first practically exemplified, ‘ that 
the will of the majority shall govern.” ‘They acknowledged an 
obligation to obey the laws of England generally, and in their 
instrument of government recognize James as their sovereign, 
but otherwise they were a voluntary association, a pure democ- 
racy, where all power was exercised by the whole people. In 
ecclesiastical affairs, the governor did not interfere more than 
any other individual. ‘Two persons, Lyford and Oldham, were 
soon expelled from the colony. Their crime was plotting and 
writing against the colony, and attempting to excite a sedition. 
It cannot be ascertained that they had at first any written code 
of laws, descriptive of offences, and defining the limits of pun- 
ishment. On the third of November, 1620, the great patent 
of New England, under the King’s hand, was Tra the coun- 
cil, which by that instrument was established at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, to enable them to “ plant, rule, and govern, New England.” 
Of this the pilgrims, when they subscribed their instrument in 
Cape Cod harbor, were ignorant. The only passages in this 
patent immediately bearing on our present purpose, we will 
quote. “And forasmuch as it shall be necessary for all such 
our loving subjects as shall inhabit within the said precincts of 
New England aforesaid, to determine to live together, in the 
fear and true worship of Almighty God, christian fear, and civil 
quietness, each with the other, whereby every one may with 
more safety, pleasure, and profit, enjoy that, whereunto they 
shall attain with great pain and peril, etc.” “ And lastly, because 
the principal effect, which we can desire, or expect of this ac- 
tion, is the conversion of, and reduction of the people in those 
parts, unto the true worship of God and christian religion, in 
which respect we would be loath that any person should be per- 
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mitted to pass, that we suspected to affect the superstition of the 
church of Rome, we do hereby declare, that it is our will and 
pleasure, that none be permitted to pass in any voyage, from 
time to .time to be made into the said country, but such 
as shall first have taken the oath of supremacy ; for which pur- 
pose, we do, by these presents, give full power and authority to 
the president of the said council, to tender and exhibit the said 
oath to all such persons as shall at any time, be sent and em- 
ployed in the said voyage.” 

In 1634, Mr. Doane supplied the place of Dr. Fuller as dea- 
con of the church, and, consequently, was not re-elected to the 
magistracy. Previous to 1636, the colony was a voluntary as- 
sociation, ruled by the majority, and not by fixed laws. No 
provision was made for the support of schools or of the clergy ; 
the attachment of the people, then, assured the maintenance of 
the clergy without the coercion of the law, and no oaths of of- 
fice were administered. ‘The power of the church was, in ef- 
fect, superior to the civil power, but was confined to the inflic- 
tion of censure only.* On the 15th of November, 1636, a 
body of laws was enacted, aud a declaration of rights was made. 
The right of suffrage was confined to the freemen. The qual- 
ifications required to constitute a freeman were : “ twenty-one 
years of age, sober and peaceable conversation, orthodoxy in the 
fundamentals of religion, and a rateable estate to the value of 
twenty pounds.” William Vassal, Esq. of Scituate, an epis- 
copalian, and some others, were excluded from the privilege. 
Five offences were made capital. One of them was “ diaboli- 
cal conversation, or conversing with the devil, by way of witch- 
craft, conjuration, or the like.” On this statute, however, no 
convictions were ever had, and no punishment inflicted. Drunk- 
enness, and like misdemeanors, were punished by a fine. 
“*'T’o the independent churches, in the Plymouth colony,” says 
Mr. Baylies, “ we may trace the original notion of independent 
communities, which afterwards assumed the name of towns, and 
which, after having passed through an ecclesiastical state, as- 
sumed the shape of political corporations.” For the first twen- 
ty years of its existence, the Plymouth colony was not disturb- 
ed with sectarian disputes. 

About the years 1645—50, the people began to manifest 
great indifference as to the support of their ministers. Many 


* Baylies’s Memoir of the Plymouth colony, Vol. I. p. 228. 
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doubted the benefit of stated preaching, and chose to exercise 
their own spiritual gifts. So wretched was the support, that 
some of the ministers left the colony, among whom were Messrs. 
Reyner of Plymouth, Street of Taunton, Leveredge of Sand- 
wich, Chauncy of Scituate, and Bulkley of Marshfield. ‘The 
places of these distinguished men were not supplied. This 
deplorable state of things caused a remonstrance from the colo- 
ny of Massachusetts, through the commissioners of the united 
colonies, who met at Plymouth, in September, 1656. They 
requested that measures might be taken to secure a learned and 
orthodox ministry, that thus the principles of anarchy and error 
might be prevented from taking root. ‘The commissioners re- 
plied respectfully, and assented to the reasonableness of the re- 
monstrance. Consequently, in 1657, legal proceedings were 
instituted against the Quakers. Any person, who brought in 
a Quaker into the colony, was ordered to take him away 
on a fine of twenty shillings, for every week in which such Qua- 
ker or heretic should remain, after being warned to depart. 
Subsequently, the court enacted that no Quaker be entertain- 
ed by any person, or persons within this government under the 
penalty of five pounds for every such default, or be whipped. 
On the 6th of October, 1657, Humphrey Norton, a Quaker, was 
banished. He returned the next year, and with one John 
Rouse, was apprehended. They used very abusive language 
towards the governor, and were required to take the oath of al- 
legiance to the king. On refusal they were whipped, and im- 
prisoned. ‘They were, however, soon liberated and departed 
from the jurisdiction. In 1658, several disfranchising laws were 
passed againt the Quakers. In 1659, six Quakers were or- 
dered to depart from the colony on pain of death. These laws, 
however, soon gave place to milder ones, though the public 
feeling in regard to schismatics, and the enactments, varied at 
different times. In 1655, and in 1657, legislative proceedings 
were had in reference to the support of ministers. A just as- 
sessment was ordered upon the estates of the inhabitants for 
this purpose. In 1657, public meetings were forbidden “ to be 
set up in the government” only such as the court shall approve. 
Before 1670, the ministers had gathered the rates. The practice 
was then discontinued. In June, 1675, it was enacted that a 
meeting-house should be erected in every town in the jurisdic- 
tion, and any town refusing or neglecting to do so, the govern- 
or or magistrates were empowered to appoint some person or 
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persons to build it, according to the necessity and ability of the 
people, the charge to be defrayed by the inhabitants and pro- 
prietors of the towns. In 1674, inn-keepers were forbidden to 
sell liquor on the Sabbath. In 1650, nine persons, belonging 
to Rehoboth, who had embraced the principles of the baptists, 
were indicted for continuing their meetings from house to house 
on the Lord’s day, contrary to the order of court. It does not 
appear that any punishment was inflicted. In 1667, the town 
of Swanzey was empowered by the general court to exclude 
from the plantation all erroneous persons, or those guilty of any 
damnable heresies. In 1677 and 1678, new provisions were 
adopted for the support of public worship and the building of 
meeting-houses. They were stronger and of a more coercive 
character than any preceding resolutions. In 1682, the peo- 
ple were required to refrain from work and recreation on fast 
and thanksgiving days, and from travelling on the Sabbath, and 
on lecture days. Inn-keepers were to clear their houses of all 
rsons “ able to go to meeting, except strangers.” 

In 1691, the colony was united to the Massachusetts. The 
general court of Plymouth exercised their power for the last 
time, by appointing the last Wednesday of August to be kept 
as a day of solemn fasting and humiliation. Congregational 
churches had been gathered in all the towns but Dartmouth, 
Swanzey, and Freetown. In Scituate were two congregation- 
al churches, and in Swanzey a baptist church. 

The first planters, who arrived with Endicot at Salem, held 
some communication with their brethren at Plymouth, and ex- 
pressed their opinion fully, that the church in Plymouth should 
not claim any jurisdiction over the church in Salem; and that 
the authority of ordination should not exist in the clergy, but 
should depend upon a free election of members of the church, 
and that there should be a representation of this power preserv- 
ed continually.* In the choice of an elder to rule in the church, 
care was taken not to accept of a civil officerf. In the advice 
of the English Plymouth company to Mr. Endicot, they observe 


* See Vol. I. Mass Hist. Soc. Coll. 


+ Mr. Nowel, the ruling elder of the church in Boston, was ob- 
liged to leave this office, in 1632, The church in Plymouth had 
great influence over the churches in Massachusetts, and it was their 
opinion that a “rulerin the church ought not to be a ruler in the 
State at the same time.” 
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«To the end the Sabbath may be celebrated in a religious man- 
ner we appoint that all that inhabit the plantation, both for the 
general and particular employments, may surcease their labor 
every Saturday throughout the year at 3 o’clock P. M., and 
that they spend the rest of that day in catechizing and prepar- 
ing for the Sabbath as the ministers shall direct.”* They also 
directed that no idle drone be permitted to live in the colony, 
and that good laws be made for the punishment of profane 
swearers. Early after the colony was founded, Messrs Samuel 
and John Brown, members of the church of England, created 
considerable excitement by their opposition to the government. 
The ministers, and Mr. Endicot, endeavored to bring them 
over to the usages of the puritans, but without success. They 
were at length sent off to England. 

The fathers of Massachusetts, Winthrop, Dudley, Johnson, 
and others, who came over in the Arbella, had a great respect 
for the doctrines of the English church, nor did they make 
particular exceptions to their manner of worship, though they 
had broken away from episcopacy. 

In 1631, at the second General Court, an order was passed, 
that for the time to come, none should be admitted to the 
freedom of the body politic, but such as were church members. 
The tenure of church membership was satisfactory evidence of 
regeneration. ‘This continued for a considerable period the 
law of the colony. 

In July, 1632, the congregation at Boston, says Winthrop, 
wrote to the elders of the churches of Plymouth, Salem, etc. for 
their advice in three questions, 1. Whether one person might 
be a civil magistrate and a ruling elder at the same time? 2. 
If not, then which should be laid down? 3. Whether there 
might be divers pastors in the same church? The first was 
answered in the negative. ‘The other two doubtfully. On the 
17th of September, 1633, the governor and council met at Bos- 
ton, and called the ministers and elders of all the churches, “ to 
consider about Mr. Cotton his sitting down.” It was agreed 
that Boston was the fittest place for him ; “ and that preaching 
a lecture he should have some maintenance out of the treasury. 
But divers of the council upon their second thoughts did after 
refuse this contribution.” On the well known case of Roger 


———» 


* Felt’s Annals of Salem, p. 22. 
+ Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, Vol. I. p. 26. 
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Williams, the governor and council often met, in conjunction 
with the ministers and elders. ‘The first record was in ing 
ber, 1633; when the governor wrote to Endicot, to let him know 
what was done, adding various arguments to confute the errors 
of Williams. On the 24th of the following month, the council 
met again. In September, 1634, the main business of the 
court which met at Newton respected granting permission to Mr. 
Hooker and his company to remove to Hartford. Not being 
able to agree, the court adjourned, after appointing a day of 
fasting and prayer. Onthe reassembling of the court, Mr Cot- 
ton preached, “and laid down the nature or strength of the 
magistracy, ministry, and people.” This discourse happily 
removed the difficulty. In the winter of 1634, all the ministers 
of the colony except Mr Ward of Ipswich, met at Boston, be- 
ing requested by the governor and assistants, ‘‘ to consider what 
we ought to do in case a general governor should be sent out 
of England, and whether it were lawful for us to carry the cross 
in our banners.” At acourt in 1635, Mr. Williams was sum- 
moned to appear, and came accordingly. The first of the charges 
laid against him was his opinion that the magistrate ought not to 
punish the breach of the first table, otherwise than in such cases 
as did disturb the civil peace. This, with his other opinions, was 
adjudged by all the magistrates and ministers present, to be 
erroneous. It was contended that if the civil magistrate could 
not intermeddle, a church might run into heresy, apostasy, or 
tyrrany. In January, 1635, a pinnace was sent to Salem, with 
commission to Capt. Underhill, to apprehend Williams. He 
had happily escaped three days before, and gone towards Prov- 
idence. In 1635, there was a meeting of various ministers and 
laymen, on civil affairs, “‘ the issue of which was to convince 
governor Winthrop, thathe had acted with too much lenity and 
remissness.” 

In the Journal of Winthrop, February, 1636, we find that 
the ministers were called to give advice about the authority of 
the court in church matters. ‘They came to the following con- 
clusions. 1. That no member of the court ought to be publicly 
questioned by a church for any speech in the court, without the 
license of the court. ‘The reason was because the court may 
have sufficient reason that may excuse the sin, which yet may 
not be fit to acquaint the church with, being a secret of state. 
2. In all such heresies or errors of any church members as are 
manifest and dangerous to the State, the court may proceed 
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without tarrying for the church ; but if the opinions be doubtful, 
they are first to refer them to the church. In 1638, a law was 
passed respecting those who should continue excommunicated 
six months. In May, 1639, Winthrop has the following record, 
“Mr. Cotton, preaching out of 8 of 2 Kings, 8, taught, that, 
when magistrates are forced to provide for the maintenance of 
ministers, then the churches are in a declining condition. Then 
he showed that the ministers’ maintenance should be by voluntary 
contribution, not by lands, or revenues, or tithes, etc., for these 
have always been accompanied with pride, contention, sloth, 
etc.” Inthe same year, Mr. Cotton and Mr. Ward were ap- 
pointed by the court to frame a body of laws. 

At the court of assistants, in 1640, one Hugh Bewett was 
banished for holding publicly that he was free from original sin, 
and from actual also, for half a year before, and that all true 
Christians are enabled to live without committing actual sin; he 
was adjudged by a jury to be “ guilty of heresy, and his per- 
son and errors dangerous for infection of others.” His sen- 
tence was banishment on pain of death. He went to Rhode 
Island. In 1640, a meeting-house was erected by the church 
in Boston for £1000, “ which was raised out of weekly 
voluntary contribution without any noise or complaint, when 
in some other churches which did it by way of rates, there was 
much difficulty and compulsion by levies, to raise a far less 
sum.” In the same year, one Briscoe of Watertown, being 
grieved that the minister’s maintenance was raised by taxation, 
and with some others, who were non-communicants, being tax- 
ed, wrote a book againstthe practice. He and two others were 
called before the court and reprimanded. Briscoe was fined 
£10 and one of the publishers 40 shillings. 

In 1643, the first charter of the colony was granted. It 
contains the following sentence : ‘* whereby our said people in- 
habiting there may be so religiously, peaceably and civilly gov- 
erned, as their good life and orderly conversation may win and 
invite the natives of that country to the knowledge and obedi- 
ence of the only true God and Saviour of mankind, and the 
christian faith, which in our royal intention, and in the adventu- 
rers’ free profession is the principal end of this plantation, etc.”* 
In 1643, the court “ finding that Gorton and his company did 
harm in the towns where they were confined, and not knowing 


* Hutchinson Collection of Papers, ed. 1769, p. 19. 
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what to do with them, at length agreed to set them at liberty, 
and gave them fourteen days to depart out of our jurisdiction 
in all parts, and no more to come into it upon pain of death. 
This censure was thought too light and favorable, but we knew 
not how in justice we could inflict any punishment upon them, 
the sentence of the court being already passed, &c.” 

** Anabaptistry,” says Hutchinson, “ increased and spread in 
the country, which occasioned the magistrates at the last court, to 
draw an order for banishing such as continued obstinate after 
due conviction. This was sent to the elders, who approved it, 
with some mitigation, and being voted, and sent to the deputies, 
it was afterwards published.”” About the same time, one 
Painter of Hingham was ordered to be whipped, not for his 
opinion, but for reproaching the Lord’s ordinance of baptism, 
and for his bold and evil behavior both at home and at the 
court.” On occasion of differences between the magistrates, 
Winthrop says, * some of the elders had done no good offices in 
this matter, through their misapprehensions both of the inten- 
tions of the magistrates, and also of the matters themselves, be- 
ing affairs of state, which did not belong to their calling.” 

In 1646, a petition was delivered to the court, signed by Rob- 
ert Child, Thomas Fowle, Samuel Maverick, Thomas Burton, 
John Smith, David Yale and John Dand, “in the name of 
themselves and many others in the country, praying that civil 
liberty and freedom might be granted to all truly English ; and 
that the members of the churches of England and of Scotland 
might be admitted to the privileges of the New England church- 
es; or if these civil and religious liberties were refused, that 
they might be freed from heavy taxes imposed upon them, 
and the impresses made upon their children and servants into 
the war; and if they failed of redress here, they should be un- 
der the necessity of making application to England to the hon- 
orable houses of parliament, who, they hoped, would take their 
sad case into consideration, provide able ministers for them, 
New England having none such to spare, or else transport 
them to some other place, their estates being wasted, where 
they might live as Christians, &c.” These petitioners were not 
able to obtain any redress, and were treated with severity, both 
in the pulpitsand by the general court. Child was fined £50, 
Smith £40, Maverick £10, and the others £30 each. In the 
Declaration of the general court, appertaining to this affair, 
the fundamental laws of the colony are stated and compared with 
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the Magna Charta of England. It is there said ‘that all per- 
sons orthodox in judgment, and not scandalous in life, may 
gather into a church estate according to the rules of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Such may choose and ordain their own of- 
ficers, and exercise all the ordinances of Christ, without any 
injunction in doctrine, worship, or discipline. In all criminal 
offences, where the law hath prescribed no certain penalty, 
the judges have power to inflict penalties according to the rule 
of ’s word. ‘Treason, murder, witchcraft, sodomy, and 
other notorious crimes are punished with death. No custom 
or prescription shall ever prevail to maintain any thing morally 
sinfil Civil authority may deal with any church-member or 
officer in a way of civil justice.”* A law, which Child and the 
remonstrants accounted very severe was the following. ‘“ Any 
two assistants may fine, or imprison such persons inhabiting 
here, as shall usually absent themselves from church-meetings 
on the Lord’s day, so as the fine exceed not five shillings for 
one offence.” 

In 1648, the Cambridge platform was adopted by a synod 
of ministers and elders, who met at Cambridge. The general 
court accepted and poner it. The following paragraph 
from the seventeenth chapter bears on the question in discus- 
sion. ‘The power and authority of magistrates is not for the 
restraining of churches, or any other good works, but for help- 
ing and furthering thereof ; and therefore the consent and coun- 
tenance of magistrates, when it may be had, is not to be slight 
ed or lightly esteemed. It is not in the power of magistrates to 
compel their subjects to become heute teilentgant and to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper. As it is unlawful for church of- 
ficers to meddle with the sword of the magistrate, so is it un- 
lawful for the magistrate to meddle with the work, proper to 
church officers. It is the duty of the magistrate to take care of 
matters of religion and to improve his civil authority for the ob- 
serving of the duties commanded in the first as well as in the 
second table. ‘The end of the magistrate’s office is not only the 
quiet and peaceable life of the subject in matters of righteous- 
ness and honesty, but also in matters of godliness. ‘The ob- 
jects of the power of the magistrate are not things merely in- 
ward, and so not subject to his cognizance and view, as unbe- 
lief, hardness of heart and erroneous opinions not vented, but 


* Hutchinson Papers, pp. 201, 205, 207. 
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only such things as are acted by the outward man ; and this 
not about mere inventions and devices of men, but about such 
acts as are commanded and forbidden in the word. Idolatry, 
blasphemy, heresy, venting corrupt and pernicious opinions 
that destroy the foundation, open contempt of the word preach- 
ed, profanation of the Lord’s day, disturbing the peaceable ad- 
ministration and exercise of the worship and holy things of 
God, and the like, are to be restrained and punished by the civ- 
il authority.”* 

In the year 1651, the church at Malden made choice of one 
to be their minister, without consulting the neighboring church- 
es. The general court at their next session, took up the mat- 
ter, and fined all who were actors in this business. In conse- 
quence of which the people of Malden rescinded their act, hum- 
bled themselves before the public, and had their fine remitted. 
It was soon after ordered by the general court, that no minis- 
ter should be called into office in any of the churches within 
their jurisdiction, without the approbation and allowance of some 
of the magistrates, as well as some of the neighboring church- 
es. In 1653, the church at North Boston chose a Mr. Powel, a 
man of sense, but without a learned education to be their pastor. 
The civil authority forbade the connection, lest occasion should 
be given to introduce such more generally. ‘The people sub- 
mitted, and chose him to be their ruling elder. 

About this time, the colonists took into consideration the 
method in which the ministry ought to be maintained. It was 
concluded to leave it to the power of the county court, through- 
out the whole jurisdiction, to make sufficient provision for the 
maintenance of the ministry in the respective towns of the colo- 
ny, and to rectify the defect upon any complaint for want of 
means, for a comfortable subsistence. 

In 1657, the court of Massachusetts advised to a general 
council to consider the opinion which began to prevail, that all 
baptized persons, not scandalous in life and formally excommu- 
nicated, ought to be considered members of the church, in all 
respects, except the right of partaking of the Lord’s supper. 
Delegates from Massachusetts with four from Connecticut, met 
in Boston in June, 1657. The result was that all baptized 
persons ought to be considered members of the church. This 
opinion, meeting with great opposition, another synod was as- 


* Magnalia, Vol. II. p. 202. 
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sembled by advice of the general court in September, 1662, 
mainly to deliberate upon the question, Who are the subjects of 
baptism ? The result was substantially the same with that given 
by the council in 1657. ‘The authors of this excitement, which 
spread all over New England, were desirous not so much of 
the spiritual privileges of the church, as for the civil honors 
and rights connected with it. 

In the mean time, the number of dissatisfied persons increas- 
ing, representations of the oppressive nature of the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts were made in England, and the attention of the pa- 
rent government was drawn to the subject. In a letter of 
Charles II. to the Massachusetts government, dated June 28, 
1662, is the following: ‘ Since the principle and foundation of 
the charter was and is the freedom of liberty of conscience, we 
do hereby charge and require you that that freedom and lib- 
erty be duly admitted and allowed, so that they that desire to 
use the book of common prayer and perform their devotion in 
that manner that is established here be not denied the exercise 
thereof, or undergo any prejudice or disadvantage thereby ; they 
using their liberty peaceably without disturbance of others ; we 
assuring ourselves, and obliging and commanding all persons 
concerned that, in the election of governor or assistants, there 
be only consideration of the wisdom and integrity of the per- 
sons to be chosen, and not of any faction with reference to their 
opinion or profession, and that all the free-holders of competent 
estates, not vicious in conversations, orthodox in religion, though 
of different persuasions concerning church government, may 
have their vote in the election of all officers civil or military.” 
These requisitions were not complied with. In three or four 
years, commissioners were sent over by the king to hear and 
determine respecting various matters in all the colonies. In 
their report in 1667, they say: “ The colonists will not admit 
any who is nota member of their church to communion, nor 
their children to baptism. Those whom they will not admit 
to the communion, they compel to come to their sermons, by 
fining them five shillings for every neglect. They yet pray con- 
stantly for their persecuted brethren in England. Their way 
of governinent is commonwealth-like ; their way of worship is 
rude and called congregational, etc.” In 1679, Charles wrote 
as follows: ‘ We shall henceforth expect a suitable obedience 
in respect of freedom and liberty of conscience, so that those 
who desire to serve God, in the way of the church of England, 
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be not thereby made obnoxious or discountenanced from their 
sharing in the government, much less that they or any other of 
our good subjects, (not being papists) who do not agree in the 
congregational way, be by law subjected to fines and forfeitures, 
or other incapacities for the same ; nor do we think it fit that 
any other distinction be observed in the making of freemen, than 
that they be men of competent estates, rateable at ten shillings 
according to the rules of the place.” 

In a letter of Edward Randolph to the bishop of London, 
dated at Boston, May 29th, 1682, itis said, “* We have in Bos- 
ton one Mr. Willard, a minister, brother to major Dudley ; he isa 
moderate man and baptizeth those who are refused by the other 
churches, for which he is rated. I have disposed of your excel- 
lent books to advantage, and with my wife are cried out upon as 
disturbers of the peace of the churches.” Again in 1686, ‘ The 
frame of this government, only, is changed, for our independent 
ministers flourish, and expect to be advised with in public affairs.” 
To the archbishop of Canterbury, in the same year, “ Since my 
arrival with Mr. Ratcliffe, a sober man, it was a long time 
before they took the least notice of him or his business. At 
last, though strongly opposed, | got a little room in their town- 
house, but found it so strait, that we are forced now to make 
use of the exchange ; where to humor the people, our minister 
preaches twice a day, and baptizes all who come to him. We 
have prayers every Wednesday and Friday morning on their 
exchange. We have often moved for an honorable maintenance 
for our minister ; but they tell us that those that hire him must 
maintain him, as they maintain their own ministers by contri- 
bution.” Again to the bishop of London: “ Since we are here 
immediately under your lordship’s care, I with more freedom 
sare for able and sober ministers, and we will contribute large- 
y to their maintenance ; but one thing will mainly help, when 
no marriages hereafter shall be allowed lawful but such as are 
made by the ministers of the church of England.”* 


* In Humphrey’s account of the Incorporated Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, London, 1730, we find the following : “ About 
the year 1679, Dr. Compton, the bishop of London, upon an applica- 
tiou to him from several of the inhabitants of Boston, petitioning that 
a church should be allowed in that town, for the exercise of religion 
according to the church of England, made a representation of this 
matter to his majesty Charles II, and a church was allowed to be 
erected. This affair was presently attended with greater consequen- 
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In 1685, the charter of the colony was abrogated. In 
1686, Col. Joseph Dudley was appointed to take charge of the 
government under the title of president. In December, Sir Ed- 
mund Andros arrived as governor, and the most arbitrary pro- 
ceedings were commenced. In the charter granted by 
William and Mary in 1691, religious liberty was -secured thus, 
“we do grant, establish, and ordain, that forever hereafter there 
shall be a liberty of conscience allowed in the worship of God 
to all christians (except papists) inhabiting or which shall in- 
habit said territory.” ‘The promotion of good order, the free 
profession of religion, and the conversion of the Indians were 
mentioned as the great objects to be pursued. In 1692, an act 
passed the court requiring that the inhabitants of each town shall 
take care to be constantly provided with an able, learned, and 
orthodox ministry. In cases of neglect, the quarter sessions of 
each county are to provide support for a minister by an assess- 
ment upon the inhabitants. ‘The churches were also empower- 
ed to exercise and enjoy all their privileges and freedom res- 
pecting divine worship, church order, and discipline. In 1693, 
it was further enacted “that each respective gathered church 
in any town or place within this province, that at any time shall 
be in want of a minister, such church shall have power, accord- 
ing to the directions given in the word of God, to choose their 
own minister; and the major part of such inhabitants as do 
there usually attend on the public worship of God, and are by 
law duly qualified for voting in town affairs, concurring with 
the church’s act, the person thus elected and approved, accep- 
ting thereof, and settling with them, shall be the minister to- 
wards whose settlement and maintenance all the inhabitants and 
rateable polls lying within said town, or part of a town, or 
place limited by law for upholding the public worship of God, 
shall be obliged to pay in proportion.” Ina place where no 
church is gathered, the major part of the inhabitants were to act 
with the advice of three neighboring ministers. In 1695, it was 


ces. This, and the questioning of the charter of the country, which 
happened about that time, together with some other matters relating 
to the colony, occasioned the religious state of those countries to be 
more strictly considered,” pp. 7,8. The result was the establishment 
of the society above alluded to, chartered by William and Mary. 
King’s Chapel in School-street, was built." In 1722, a second episco- 
pal meeting-house was built, in the north part of the town. 
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provided that in cases where a major part of the town do not 
accord with the church in the election of a minister, the church 
shall call a council of the elders and messengers of three or 
five neighboring churches. If this council, after hearing the 
case, shall approve the choice of the church, then the minister 
chosen shall be the minister of the place, notwithstanding the 
dissent of the town; if the council disapprove, the church shal] 
proceed to another election. It was also provided that no per- 
son, by reason of voting in the church, shall be precluded from 
voting as an inhabitant of the town. 

In 1697, an act was passed against atheism and blasphemy. 
The penalties are imprisonment for six months, sitting in the 
pillory, whipping, etc. In 1702, ‘ the Quakers and other irre- 
ligious persons” having evaded or made opposition to the law 
respecting public worship, it was provided that the county court 
shall proceed to assess a sufficient sum for the maintenance of 
the ministry upon delinquent selectmen or towns. In 1718, an 
act was passed, empowering assessors to assess and raise money 
for building meeting-houses, and defraying other necessary 
charges for the support of public worship. 

Since the granting of the new charter, no synod had been 
convened, though a convention of ministers had been annually 
held at the time of the election of the council. In 1725, a pe- 
tition was made to the court for the calling of another synod. 
It was referred to the next session, when the request was grant- 
ed. The episcopal clergy opposed the measure, and applied 
to the bishop of London to put a stop to it; the king being 
abroad, an order was sent over from the lords justices to stay 
all proceedings, and the lieutenant governor was censured for 
giving his consent. No attempt of the kind was made aifter- 
wards. 

In 1742, in consequence of some complaints from the mem- 
bers of the church of England, that they were unreasonably 
taxed for the support of divine worship in the manner establish- 
ed by the laws of the province, while they and their families 
constantly attend divine worship according to the usages of the 
church of England, it was enacted, that the town treasurer shall 
pay over to the episcopal minister in the town or place where 
the members of the church of England attend worship all mon- 
ies assessed on such persons for this purpose ; the church war- 
dens having first certified the treasurer that the persons in ques- 
tion are members of the church of England, or frequent atten- 
dants upon her services. 
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In 1751, it was enacted that the salaries of ministers of new 

antations should be assessed by the court of general sessions ; 
and delinquent assessors to be convented before the court and 
fined forty shillings. In 1760, it was enacted that towns shall 
not be assessed for the support of an illiterate ministry. Proper 
qualifications are defined to be education at some public univer- 
sity, college, or academy, a degree from some such institution, 
or a proper testimonial from a majority of the settled ministers 
in the county. 

In 1780, the Constitution of Massachusetts was adopted, with 
the following provisions in the bill of rights, relating to the sub- 
ject in question. ‘It is the right as well as the duty, of all 
men in society, publicly, and at stated times, to worship the 
Supreme Being, the great Creator and Preserver of the uni- 
verse. And no subject shall be hurt, molested, or restrained, 
in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping God, in the 
manner and seasons, most agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience ; or for his religious profession or sentiments, pro- 
vided he doth not disturb the public peace, or obstruct others 
in their religious worship. As the happiness of a people, and 
the good order and preservation of civil government essentially 
depend upon piety, religion and morality, and as these cannot 
be generally diffused through a community but by the institu- 
tions of the public worship of God, and of public institutions 
in piety, religion, and morality ;—'Therefore to promote their 
happiness, and to secure the good order and preservation of 
their government, the people of this commonwealth have a 
right to invest their legislature with power to authorize and re- 
quire, and the legislature shall, from time to time, authorize 
and require the several towns, parishes, precincts, and other 
bodies politic, or religious societies, to make suitable provision, 
at their own expense, for the institution of the public worship of 
God, and for the support and maintenance of public protestant 
teachers of piety, religion, and morality, in all cases, where 
such provision shall not be made voluntarily. All the people of 
the commonwealth have also a right to, and do invest their 
legislature with authority, to enjoin upon all the subjects, an at- 
tendance upon the instructions of the public teachers, as afore- 
said, at stated times and seasons, if there be any on whose in- 
structions they can conscientiously and conveniently attend.— 
Provided, notwithstanding, that the several towns, parishes, 
precincts, and the other bodies politic, or religious societies, 
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shall, at all times, have the exclusive right of electing their pub- 
lic teachers, and of contracting with them, for their support, 
and maintenance. All monies, paid by the subject, to the sup- 
port of public worship, and of the public teachers aforesaid, 
shall, if he require it, be uniformly applied to the support of 
the public teacher or teachers, of his own religious sect or de- 
nomination, provided there be any, on whose instructions he at- 
tends ; otherwise, it may be paid towards the support of the 
teacher, or teachers, of the parish, or precinct, in which the 
said monies are raised. And every denomination of christians, 
demeaning themselves peaceably, and as good subjects of the 
commonwealth, shall be equally under the protection of the 
law ; and no subordination of any sect or denomination to an- 
other shall ever be established by law.’’ According to the Con- 
stitution, any person, chosen governor, lieutenant governor, 
counsellor, senator, or representative, and accepting the trust, 
before he proceeded to execute the duties of his office, was requi- 
red to subscribe the following declaration, “1, A. B. do declare, 
that I believe the christian religion, and have a firm persuasion 
of its truth.” This is now abolished. 

From 1780 to 1811, parishes were territorial corporations, 
and all the inhabitants of the territory, except Quakers, were of 
course, unless exempted by a special act of the legislature, 
members of the parish in whose bounds they dwelt. It was 
not a matter of option with the other parishioners whether a 
new inhabitant should become a member of their society. The 
law gave him a right to the privileges of a parishioner, and also 
imposed on him corresponding legal duties and liabilities. By 
a law passed in 1811, any person becoming a member of a re- 
ligious society, whether corporate or unincorporate, is to have his 
membership certified by a committee of such society—i. e. the 
new society which he joins, and the certificate is to be filed with 
the clerk of the town, where he, the seceding parishioner dwells, 
and such person is exempt forever from taxation in all other so- 
cieties whatsoever. By a statute, enacted in 1824, any person 
may separate from one society and join another by filing with 
the clerk of the society left, a certificate of the fact under the 
hand of the clerk of the society which he chooses to join. By 
these laws, parishes were no longer regulated as territorial or 
corporate bodies ; nor religious worship of any sort, a condition 
of the enjoyment of parochial powers and duties. 

Instead of the third article of the bill of rights just quoted, the 
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following has been substituted, entitled the ‘‘ Eleventh Article 
of Amendment.” It was submitted to the people of the com- 
monwealth on the second Monday of November, 1833, and by 
their vote, established as a part of the Constitution. 

“ As the public worship of God, and instructions in piety, re- 
ligion, and morality, promote the happiness and prosperity of a 

ple, and the security of a republican government; therefore 
the several religious societies of this commonwealth, whether 
corporate or unincorporate, at any meeting legally warned and 
holden for that purpose, shall ever have the right to elect their 
pastors or religious teachers, to contract with them for their 
support, to raise money for erecting and repairing houses for 
public worship, for the maintenance of religious instruction, and 
for the payment of necessary expenses; and all persons be- 
longing to any religious society shall be taken, and held to be 
members, until they shall file with the clerk of such society a 
written notice declaring the dissolution of their membership, 
and thenceforth shall not be liable for any grant or contract 
which may be thereafter made or entered into by such society : 
and all religious sects and denominations demeaning themselves 
peaceably, and as good citizens of the commonwealth, shall be 
equally under the protection of the law; and no subordination 
of any one sect or denomination to another, shall ever be estab- 
lished by law.” 

On the first of April, 1834, an act was passed by the legis- 
lature relating to parishes and religious freedom. The first 
section is as follows: “Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, in general court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of the several parishes and religious societies within 
this commonwealth, whether corporate or unincorporate, are 
hereby confirmed unto them, except so far as the same may be 
limited or modified by the provisions of this act, or the eleventh 
article of the amendments to the constitution. And the re- 
spective churches connected and associated in public worship 
with such parishes and religious societies, shall at all times have, 
use, exercise and enjoy, all their accustomed privileges, and 
liberties, respecting divine worship, church order and discipline, 
and shall be encouraged in the peaceable and regular enjoy- 
ment and practice thereof.” 

_ The second section enacts the substance of the eleventh ar- 
ticle of amendment. The third section we quote: “ Be it fur- 
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ther enacted, that the several parishes and religious societies, 
at any legal meeting for that purpose, duly notified and warned, 
may make, ordain, and establish by-laws, prescribing the man- 
ner in which persons may become members thereof; and such 
other by-laws as they may deem expedient: provided, that 
such by-laws be not repugnant to the laws and constitution of 
the commonwealth: and provided, also, that any person, who 
at the time of the passage of this act, shall be an inhabitant of 
any territorial parish, and not a member thereof, but who may 
formerly have been a member of the same, shall at any time 
within six months from the passage of this act, have a right to 
re-unite himself to such parish, by leaving with the clerk there- 
of a written notice of his intentions so to do. And any inhab- 
itant of such territorial parish, upon arriving at full age, shall 
have a right to become a member of the same, by filing notice 
of his intentions as aforesaid, within six months from the time 
such inhabitant shall arrive at full age. And no person shall 
have a right to vote in the affairs of any territorial parish, un- 
til he shall have been a member thereof for the term of six 
months.” 

The fourth section points out the manner in which taxes may 
be assessed. The fifth and seventh sections authorize unincor- 
porated religious societies to exercise the same rights and en- 
joy the same privileges as those which are incorporated. The 
sixth section points out the method in which a religious society 
may be organized. The eighth section prescribes the duty of 
assessors ; and the ninth repeals the sixth section of the act of 
1792, the acts of 1800, of 1811, and of 1824, pertaining to 
this subject ; also all laws providing for the settlement of minis- 
ters, and the support of the public worship of God, made prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution. 

Before closing our historical notices of this deeply interesting 
subject, we must briefly advert to some decisions of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, of a most important 
character. 

In 1811, a parish in Sandwich voted to dismiss their minis- 
ter, the Rev. Jonathan Burr, a great majority of the church 
nonconcurring. These, together with the minister, and a mi- 
nority of the parish formed themselves into a new society, were 
incorporated as a poll parish, and the members of the church 
claimed to be the first church in Sandwich, and an action was 
defended at their instance and request. The cause was decid- 
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ed in favor of the plaintiffs, on the ground that the church (the 
small minority remaining with the original parish,) was the law - 
ful successor of the church, to which certain property had been 
devised. It had before been decided by the Court that the 
dismission of Mr Burr was regular and lawful, notwithstanding 
more than three fourths of the church members adhered to him, 
and continued in another place, to attend on his ministry.* 

Another case of a very interesting character occurred in Ded- 
ham in 1819 and in 1820. On the dismission of the Rev. Josh- 
ua Bates from the pastoral charge of the first church in that 
town, the Rev. Alvan Lamson was elected by the parish to be 
his successor, a majority of the church refusing toconcur. Af- 
ter his ordination, the church no longer associated in worship 
with the majority.of the parish in the house where they had 
been accustomed to assemble, but erected another house, and 
settled a pastor. ‘The church were possessed of property; the 
income of which had been for sometime nearly sufficient for the 
support of a pastor. This property had been under the control 
of the deacons according to the law of the state, and the title 
of the church to the property was supposed to be as safe, as 
the title of any corporate body whatever to their property. But 
a few members of the church, who continued to worship with 
the parish in the old meeting house, claimed to be the first 
church in Dedham. They passed a vote of removal against the 
deacons, who were with the majority, chose two new deacons, 
and made claim, through them, to all the property belonging to 
the church. This claim was sanctioned by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and final judgment entered at the October 
term in 1820. 

The following paragraphs are from the opinion of the whole 
court given by Chief Justice Parker: “ It appears to us clear 
from the constitution and laws of the land, and from judicial 
decisions, that the body, which is to be considered the first 
church in Dedham must be the church of the first parish in that 
town, as to all questions of property which depend upon that 
relation. If a church may subsist unconnected with any con- 
gregation or religious society, it is certain that it has no legal 
qualities, and more especially that it cannot exercise any con- 
trol over property, which it may have held in trust for the soci- 


* See Massachusetts Term Reports, 9, 277, Burr vs. the inhabit- 
ants of the first parish in Sandwich. 
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ety with which it had been formerly connected. The secession 
of the whole church from the parish would be an extinction of 
the church ; and it is competent to the members of the parish 
to institute a new church, or to engraft one upon the old stock 
if any of it should remain ; and this new church would succeed 
to all the rights of the old, in relation to the parish. The only 
circumstance which gives a church any legal character, is its 
connection with some regularly constituted society ; and those 
who withdraw from the society cease to be members of that 
particular church, and the remaining members continue to be 
the identical church. Probably in the early history of this 
country there was no very familiar distinction between the 
church and the whole assembly of Christians in the town. We 
have had no evidence that the inhabitants were divided into two 
bodies, of church and society or parish ;—keeping separate re- 
cords, and having separate interests; but if the het be other- 
wise than is supposed, there is no doubt that most of the in- 
habitants of the town were church members at that time.” 
These decisions have not been acquiesced in, we believe, by 
the great majority of the religious people of this commonwealth. 
In opposition to the opinion of the judges, the following facts 
and arguments have been adduced. In the first place, it is to 
be observed that churches are bodies corporate, though perhaps, 
in some parts of the country existing without a formal act of in- 
corporation by the legislature. Such an act is not necessary to 
their existence as corporations. Bodies may become corporate 
by mere prescription, and without an express act of incorpora- 
tion, and they are often recognized as such by the supreme au- 
thority. Many towns have become incorporations in this way.* 
The churches of Massachusetts were early in the possession of 
corporate rights and powers. ‘They were gathered and organ- 
ized according to law. They assessed and collected taxes of 
their members and others, for the building of meeting-houses 
and the support of ministers. ‘They were virtually incorpora- 
ted, by the legal acceptance and approval of the Cambridge 
platform. By a law of the province passed 28th George Il, 
and re-enacted in part by this commonwealth Feb. 20, 1786, 
since the adoption of the constitution, churches are constituted 
corporations to receive donations, to choose a committee to ad- 
vise the deacons in the administration of their affairs, to call the 
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church officers to an account, and “ if need be to commence and 
prosecute any suits touching the same.”* In the second place, 
there was a marked distinction in the early settlement of this 
country between the church and the congregation or parish. 
Of the company, who commenced the first settlement of Salem, 
350 in number, only thirty were communicants. The church 
in Boston commenced with but four members; that in Cam- 
bridge with but eight. ‘Thomas Lichford, a discontented at- 
torney, who visited this country in 1637, said on his return to 
England, doubtless with some exaggeration, “ Most of the per- 
sons at New England are not admitted of their church, and 
therefore are not freemen.” In 1646, the number not con- 
nected with the churches, who petitioned the British parliament 
fora redress of grievances, were represented as amounting to 
thousands. In the third place, a church can subsist without 
any religious community to which it is attached. In the act 
of 1641, respecting the gathering of churches, no mention is 
made of their being connected with parishes or towns. In 
the acts of 1642, 1646, 1658, and 1754, we find no refer- 
ence to parishes or towns. ‘The original church at Plymouth 
came into the country in an embodied state. The first church, 
the Old South church, and the first baptist church of Boston, 
were organized in Charlestown. The first church in Dorches- 
ter was formed at Plymouth in England, and removed in a body 
to this country. This same church afterwards removed from 
Dorchester to Windsor, Conn. The first church at Cambridge 
removed to Hartford. Individual church members were left 
behind, but they were not reckoned the churches. Chief 
Justice Parsons in the Sandwich case, affirms that the ‘“* mem- 
bers of a church are generally inhabitants of the parish; but 
this inhabitancy is not a necessary qualification for a church 
member.” He also says that a church and parish are bodies with 
different powers. In the fourth place, the constitution secures 
to the churches the same rights which they had before. In 
the third article, the terms “‘ bodies politic,” and “ religious so- 
cieties,” were understood at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution as referring to churches. Judge Sedgwick, (Mass. 
Term Reports, Vol. IIf.) says that “ the mode of settling minis- 
ters has continued in every respect the same, since the estab- 
lishing of the constitution, that it was before. ‘The church call 
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the minister ; the town, at a legal meeting, concur in the invita- 
tion, and vote the salary; and the minister, after solemn con- 
sideration, accepts the invitation.” The acts of 1800 and of 
1834, provide that ‘ the churches shall enjoy all their accustom. 
ed een and liberties.” 

e have thus briefly alluded to this subject, not for the sake 
of any denominational feelings, for all the religious sects are alike 
concerned in these decisions of the Courts.—We have no de- 
sire for controversy. We believe that the rights of the church- 
es have been taken away from them; and we also believe that 
the matter ought to be held up to the attention of all the people 
of the commonwealth, till those rights are restored. We do 
not ask for the church the power to choose a minister for the 
parish, or the power to hold or control parish property. We 
only ask that the church may exercise those rights, which are 
secured to her by our constitution and laws—those of electing her 
own pastor and controlling her own funds. 


The inferences and conclusions deducible from the facts and 
statements presented in the preceding article, we must postpone 
for the present. It is a fruitful subject, and worthy of the most 
attentive consideration. 


ARTICLE IIL 


On Exposrrory PREACHING AND THE PRINCIPLES WHICH 
SHOULD GUIDE US IN THE Expos!TION oF SCRIPTURE. 


By C. E. Stowe, Prof. of Biblical Lit. in Cincinnati Lane Seminary. 


By Expository Preaching I understand that kind of popular 
religious instruction in which the sentiments and emotions of 
the sacred writers are exhibited in the language of the preacher. 
Some complete paresrape> or a series of connected paragraphs, 


is selected from the Bible—the course of thought is traced out, 
the meaning developed, the illustrations explained, the senti- 
ments enforced and applied by such remarks as naturally arise 
from the text ; and the preacher stands before his audience not 
as an orator, priding himself on the originality and brilliancy of 
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his own conceptions, but as a humble and fervid interpreter of 
the will of God—whose leading object it is to communicate to 
those that hear, the grace of God which bringeth salvation. 

Philosophical, occasional, and hortatory preaching, are not to 
be neglected by those who would commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God ; but expository preaching 
should hold the prominent place, and furnish a foundation for 
all the rest.—The exclusively philosophical or hortatory preach- 
er is apt to become like the spider, “ which” (as my Lord Ba- 
con saith) “spinneth her flimsy web, entirely from her own 
bowels.” While the expository preacher like the bee extracts 
the honey from the various flowers which grow in the garden of 
God, and prepares it for the sustenance and pleasure of man. 

The expository was the prevailing mode of preaching with 
the apostles, and in the primitive church. The apostles preach- 
ed not themselves, but Christ ; that is, they told their hearers 
who Christ was, what he had done, taught, and suffered, and 
their simple narrative of the deeds, teachings, and sufferings of 
the Redeemer, enforced by that deep eloquence of nature which 
springs from strongly excited benevolence, became the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God unto salvation. Afterwards, 
when those narratives were committed to writing, the teachers 
of the primitive church in their public instructions, read entire 
portions of the sacred Scriptures, and in their addresses to the 
congregation followed the track of thought of the portion read, 
and enforced the sentiment by earnest appeals to the conscience 
and the affections. In the early Christian church, the mode 
of worship was derived from the synagogue, and in this the prin- 
cipal part of the service consisted in the audible reading of the 
Scriptures. It was a rule among the Rabbins that not less than 
twenty two verses of the prophets should be read in the syna- 
gogue at any one time. ‘This indeed was Jewish superstition, 
but it was a higher principle than Jewish superstition which 
made the word of God the foundation and the model of public 
religious instruction. 

We believe the Bible is the word of God, and that the wis- 
dom of God was employed through many ages not only in com- 
municating the sentiments of the Bible, but in causing them to 
be spread out on the page of inspiration in the form and manner 
best adapted to secure universal acceptance among men. The 
divine wisdom in the adaptation of means to the end, is no less 
strikingly manifested in the form in which the Bible is given, 
Vou. V. No. 18. 49 
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than in its substance. It was not given at once and system- 
wise, but at sundry times and in divers manners (nodvueous 
xai nodvrgdnw¢), on purpose that it might come home to the 
business and bosoms of men. 

The brief narrative, the pointed aphorism, the holy song, the 
living parable, are much more efficient in moving the majority 
of men, than the set argument or the formal statement. How 
then can we produce conviction better than by-the Bible meth- 
od? and how can we follow the Bible method better than by 
walking in the track of the Bible? Every minister who has 
made the experiment of a judicious and thorough exposition of 
some Biblical book in his public ministrations, has found this to 
be the mode of preaching most promotive of the growth of his 
own mind, and by far the best fitted to interest and edify his 
people. He finds that in this way he can disarm prejudice, and 
introduce an unwelcome thought without offence—that he can 
keep his own mind fixed on subjects so profitable and delightful 
that he loses all taste for ‘‘ vain jangling, and strife about words, 
to no profit, but the subverting of the hearers.” 

Whenever simple and earnest piety has prevailed for any con- 
siderable period, expository preaching has held a prominent 
place in public instruction—and in exact proportion as false 
doctrine, or dead orthodoxy has paralysed the energies of the 
church, has this sort of preaching been neglected.—The time 
of the reformation was exuberantly fruitful in exposition, and 
“ by the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God”’ was that 
mighty victory achieved. Examine the discourses of Luther 
and Calvin, the two great heroes of that warfare, and more than 
two thirds of them will be found directly expository. And for 
all the expositors of the Bible, for clearness of conception, con- 
centration of thought, transparency and precision of language, 
and a power of transferring the very spirit and soul of the sa- 
cred writers on to his own page, no one has ever yet equalled 
the great Geneva theologian. The unhappy theological dissen- 
sions which followed the reformation, turning as they generally 
did on abstruse points of false metaphysics, or on considerations 
of state or of party policy, together with the extravagancies of 
mystical interpretation, gradually withdrew the minds of minis- 
ters from the simplicity that is in Christ, and brought on the cold 
and the abstract, the harsh and denunciatory, the dreamy and 
sentimental modes of preaching, which have too much prevailed 
ever since. The times of reformation, and of persecution, and 
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of revival in Great Britain during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, were times of high biblical effort, and produced some 
of the noblest biblical scholars and expository preachers the 
world has ever seen; we need but mention such names as Sel- 
den and Milton and Lightfoot and Usher and Baxter and 
Howe and Leighton. The spirit of Bible piety. we hope is now 
again reviving. Christians are again beginning to labor for the 
conversion of the world with sufficient faith in the divine prom- 
ise to believe that ‘‘ their labor will not be in vain in the Lord.” 
The Bible is beginning again to assume its proper place as the 
sufficient and only rule of Christian faith and duty, and as such 
to be made the basis of religious instruction in the family and 
in the sabbath-school ; and we hope the time is not far distant 
when it will hold its proper place as a text book of morals and 
religion in every stage of education, from the nursery to the 
professional institute. ‘To keep pace with this growing biblical 
spirit, and to urge it forward, expository preaching must be re- 
vived.—And is there a minister of Christ whose soul does not 
exult in the prospect of engaging in so delightful a work? Let 
no one object that he cannot qualify himself for it because he 
has not the means to purchase an extensive library, nor time to 
turn over ponderous volumes. It is one of the distinguishing 
excellencies of biblical science, that if there be a love for the 
study, and diligence and perseverance in the prosecution of it, 
the greatest and most valuable attainments are within the com- 
pass of moderate means, and limited opportunities. Every min- 
ister who begins in season, can make himself acquainted with 
the Hebrew and Greek languages—and he can also afford to 
purchase a Hebrew and a Greek Testament with an appropri- 
ate lexicon for each, and a good reference Bible in English.— 
This is all the preparation, and all the apparatus absolutely ne- 
cessary for the best kind of attainment in Biblical science. 
Even the itinerant missionary can carry this precious library in 
his portmanteau, or wagon-box, and make use of it in the scraps 
of time not taken up with other duties, while detained by storms, 
or retiring from the fatigues of constant journeying and excite- 
ment. 

With these means let any one faithfully study the Bible in 
its original languages, let him compare book with book, narrative 
with narrative, chronology with chronology, and sentiment with 
sentiment ; let him turn his thoughts within upon his own soul, 
and explore its dark chambers of imagery into which the Bi- 
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ble often flashes so startling a light, let him be watchful of the 
developement of character in all with whom he is thrown in 
contact, and compare the mode of these developements with 
the illustrations of human nature, which breathe and move on 
the living Page of the Bible; let his eyes be open to the won- 
ders of the physical creation, and let him compare the instruc- 
tions which he there reads with what he finds in the written 
word; let him pursue this course with diligence, and perse- 
verance and constancy, and he will find ready access to all the 
deep mines of inspired truth sparkling as they are with gems 
and precious ores on every side, and he will come forth to his 
people laden down with the riches of this divine treasury. 

Let us now turn our attention to the investigation of the 
principles which should guide in the accomplishment of this im- 
portant and delightful work. 

1. Expository preaching should aim at direct moral effect. 

A cold and formal delineation of the course of thought in 
a portion of the sacred writings, a heartless dissection of its 
words and phrases without the glow, and feeling, and high re- 
ligious sensibility of the inspired penmen, without ardent love 
for the souls of men and an earnest desire to bring them toa 
knowledge of the truth, can answer none of the purposes of ex- 
pository preaching. It is holding up a cold and mangled corpse 
instead of the warm and living body. 

2. Expository preaching should be regulated by a knowledge 
of the depths of human nature and should touch the secret 
springs of the human soul. 

The Bible itself is remarkable for these characteristics, and it 
is the greatest of mistakes to imagine that the Bible can be in- 
terpreted by a knowledge of words alone. No book has ever 
gone so deeply into all the windings and corners of the soul 
and touched so many of the vibrating chords of the heart. To 
think of spreading out the hidden glories of inspiration by 
the mere study of languages without the study of man, is like 
attempting to bring music from the organ by blowing the bel- 
lows without touching the keys. It is the lamentable mistake so 
frequently made on this point, that has often brought expository 
preaching into disrepute and disuse. 

3. Expository preaching should be free from all appearance 
of pedantry. 

fit be the object of the preacher to get a vain reputation 
for learning among people more ignorant and foolish than him- 
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self, he may be pedantic ; but if it be his object.to do good he 
will avoid every appearance of this kind. No possible good 
purpose can ever be accomplished by it, and it is an odious 
clog, counteracting all good, even when attended with many 
excellencies. ‘Those who have the least learning are generally 
most fond of its semblance ; and perfect simplicity is the un- 
failing characteristic of superior excellence. If a man cannot 
exhibit the results of learning without the appearance of ped- 
antry, itis because his attainments have never been made his 
own. 

4. Expository preaching should give accurate results, with- 
out a detail of the process by which they are obtained. In 
most cases the detail of the process, is not at all necessary to 
the developement and substantiating of the result. And when 
unnecessary it is tiresome and without utility to the learned, and 
to the unlearned utterly unintelligible and worse than useless. 
Yet, judging from the practice of some, they would seem to 
think that this is the very purpose of expository preaching ; 
they would lose the credit of their labor if they did not exhibit 
itin all its details, and so poor do they feel themselves that 
they cannot afford to lose one particle of credit which they 
think may be their due. Such should remember that biblical 
investigation is for utility, not for show. The thorough biblical 
scholar despises an artifice, and in a line of Milton, or a sen- 
tence of South you may often find the result of a most elaborate 
and learned investigation expressed in the fewest, simplest, 
and most unpretending words. 

5. Expository preaching should be conducted on sound and 
severe principles of interpretation. Here is the greatest lia- 
bility to failure, and this part of the subject we shall investigate 
with more care and minuteness than we have thought necessary 
in regard to the preceding topics. Extravagancies, and in- 
consistencies, and looseness of interpretation, destroy the value 
of expository preaching and render it positively injurious, giving 
wrong ideas of revelation, and driving some to infidelity, others 
to fanaticism. 

What then are the true principles of interpretation to be ap- 
plied to the Bible as a revelation from God? To answer this 
question intelligently we must first settle the idea of revelation 
itself.—What, then, is revelation ?—To reveal is to make known 
something that was before unknown—and Divine revelation is 
the direct communication of truths before unknown from God 
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to men—Difficulty has frequently arisen on this subject from 
confounding revelation with inspiration.—As J. D. Michaelis 
remarks ‘ the words inspiration and revelation are to be dis- 
tinguished from each other; for the former (inspiration) has a 
more general meaning. While the latter (revelation) refers to 
those things only of which the sacred writers were ignorant 
before they were divinely taught. They who confound these 
words are accustomed to invent empty objections, as, how it 
were possible that things very well known to the sacred histo- 
rians by ordinary means, should be revealed to them, which 
they pronounce to be absurd, as it well is; but yet the writers 
of the Bible might be moved by divine impulse to commit to 
writing matters with which they were before well acquainted, 
and these things might be so brought to their minds by the 
Holy Spirit that there should be no danger of erring.” 

This distinction is in exact accordance with the declaration 
of our Saviour to his disciples (John 14: 26. 16: 12, 13,) 
where the two-fold office of the Holy Spirit of bringing to re- 
membrance things before known by other means, and of revealing 
new truths, is clearly recognised—The word inspiration by the 
custom of speech includes both these operations of the Spirit, 
the word revelation only the latter. Accordingly revelation 
may be defined that act of the Holy Spirit by which truths be- 
fore unknown are communicated to men—and inspiration the 
act of the Holy Spirit by which not only unknown truths are 
communicated but by which also men are excited to publish 
truths for the instruction of others, and are guarded from all 
error in doing it.—Thus it was revealed to the ancient prophets 
that the Messiah should appear, and they were inspired to pub- 
lish the fact for the benefit of others. The affecting scenes at 
the cross of Christ were not revealed to the Apostle John, for 
he saw them with his own eyes—(John 19: 35). But he was 
imspired to write a history of this event, and by supernatural 
guidance was kept from all error in his record. It is therefore 
true, as the apostle Paul affirms (2 Tim. 3: 16), that every 
part of the Bible is given by inspiration of God, though every 
part of the Bible is not the result of immediate revelation. 

Let this distinction be carefully kept in mind, and many ob- 
jections, which are often urged with great confidence against the 
inspiration of certain parts of the Bible, and many difficulties 
which honest minds sometimes feel, vanish at once. 

For convenience’ sake we call the whole Bible a revelation 
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from God, because most of the truths it contains were made 
known by direct communication from God, and could have been 
discovered in no other way ; and generally, it is only the inci- 
dental circumstances attending the communication of these 
truths that would be ascertained by the writers in the ordinary 
modes of obtaining information. | 

Inspiration therefore does not exclude diligent and faithful 
research on the part of the sacred writers (Luke 1: 1—4,) nor 
one sacred writer’s quoting from another as (Micah 4. from 
Isaiah 2.) nor a sacred writer’s making use of documents furnish- 
ed by uninspired men for the ascertaining of facts (as the Book of 
Jasher and the Book of Jehovah’s wars, Josh. 10: 13. Num. 
21: 14,) nor the characteristic peculiarities of style and man- 
ner resulting from diversity of intellectual structure, education 
and other circumstances, such as we all observe when we com- 
pare Isaiah with Ezekiel, or John with Paul. 

Having thus settled the notion of a revelation, we next in- 
quire, what is essential to the perfection of a revelation? On 
this point difficulties often arise from the merely accidental as- 
sociation of ideas—many seeming to imagine that because the 
revelation itself is alleged to be perfect therefore there should 
be no accidental circumstances of imperfection attending its 
publication among men. But let us learn to distinguish the 
things that differ. What isa perfect revelation but perfect truth 
clearly communicated? In oral revelation the person who is 
the organ of communication may be young or old, elegant or 
rustic, his features may be beautiful or plain, his voice melo- 
dious or harsh, his manner easy, or awkward, his language or- 
namented or simple—and the perfection of the revelation not 
be in the least affected by any of these circumstances. In 
written revelation, then, is the form of the book at all essential 
to the perfectness of the revelation? or the binding? or the 
material of which the book is made? Must ink become un- 
fading, and paper imperishable when used for the recording of a 
revelation, or the revelation itself become imperfect? Must 
writers, or copiers, or printers become exempt from human 
frailty so soon as they are employed about a book containing 
revelation? Must the manner and style of revelation be adapt- 
ed to any particular set of circumstances, or conformed to any 
one standard of taste? In a book designed for general use, this 
would be obviously improper and absurd. The Chinese, the 
Esquimaux, the South Sea Islanders have as much right to claim 
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that the Bible should be throughout conformed to their pecu- 
liar circumstances and tastes as the Germans, the French or 
the English. 

Revelation must bear the prevailing impress of the circum- 
stances and tastes of the times and nations in which it was ori- 
ginally given. The Bible, however, though it bears the dis- 
tinct impress of Asiatic manners, as it should do, is most re- 
markable for rising above all local and temporary peculiarities, 
and seizing on the great principles common to human nature 
under all circumstances. 

In order to make a revelation perfect must its language be 
any other than human language? And if human language, is 
it not in itself necessarily imperfect language? ‘The only ques- 
tion of any importance on this point is, can the meaning of re- 
velation be accurately ascertained? We answer that the mean- 
ing of the Bible by the use of appropriate means can be ascer- 
tained with unfailing accuracy for all practical purposes, and 
these are the only purposes for which the Bible was given ;— 
The language of the Bible is the language of men, otherwise it 
would be of no use to men. And it is to be understood just 
as all other human language is understood. It is addressed to 
the common-sense of men, and common-sense is to be consult- 
ed in its interpretation. 

This is necessary because 

(1) No human language has a distinct sound for every differ- 
ent idea. And the same word must have several meanings. 
In English for example the word (etter has several different 
meanings; and which one is intended is always made plain to 
common sense by the connection in which it stands, and the 
nature of the subject to which it is applied. 


“The child is learning its letters,” 
“The merchant is writing his letters,” 
“Dr. Johnson was a man of letters.” 


Who that has common sense ever thinks of confounding the 
different meanings of the word /etters in these three sentences ? 
The same use of words occurs in the Bible, and the meaning 
is to be ascertained in the same way. 

Again : Common sense is to be consulted in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, because 

) Language is sometimes figurative and sometimes literal, 
and the connection, and nature of the subject must always de- 
termine which sense is intended. 
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The bird flies into its nest, 
A man flies into a passion. 

Is there any difficulty in determining which sense of the word 
flies is intended in each of the above sentences? So when we 
say of a mass of lead, that it has great weight, the nature of the 
subject shows that we use the phrase literally and mean that 
the mass is very heavy, but when we say of the opinion of a 
judge that it had great weight, in deciding a legal question, the 
nature of the subject shows that we use the phrase figuratively, 
and mean that his opinion had great influence. 

There is just the same sort of figurative language in the Bi- 
ble, and it is to be understood by just the same means. As a 
further illustration of this point examine the first stanza of 
Gray’s ode to Spring. 


Lo where the rosy bosom’d hours 
Fair Venus’ train, appear! 

Disclose the long expected flowers 
And make the purple year— 
The attic warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note 

The untaught harmony of spring ; 
While whispering pleasures as they fly 
Cold Zephyrs through the clear blue sky 

Their gather’d fragrance fling. 


Here are as many figures as there are lines, and many of them 
as bold as any we find in the Bible, and yet how could the 
same ideas in any other way be expressed with so much clear- 
ness, vivacity and beauty? Figurative language is always not 
only more vivid and beautiful, but plainer, and more permanent 
than literal. For the objects of nature, from which the figures 
are drawn, remain always the same, while the meaning of 
words is perpetually changing. When the patriarch Jacob call- 
ed his son Judah a lion’s whelp, (Gen. 49: 9) he expressed a 
distinctive feature of his character in terms which could not 
then be mistaken, whose meaning no subsequent changes of 
language could ever obscure. Ideas, particularly, pertaining to 
intellectual and moral subjects, can seldom be expressed liter- 
ally so as to be understood by the mass of mankind. 

The language of common life abounds with figures; and the 
more illiterate and simple men are, the more frequent and free 
is their use of figurative language. This has always been re- 
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marked in respect to savage nations, and it is equally true of 
the illiterate classes among civilized people. Go among the 
common laborers and seamen of the Atlantic states, or the back- 
woods-men and boat-men of the West, and you will scarcely 
hear a literal expression. Almost every idea is expressed in 
the boldest figures. Hear an Ohio boatman baotering with his 
fellow, and if he threatens to put him into the river unless he is 
quiet, it is in language like this: ‘If you don’t mind your eye, 
my sweet fellow, 1’ll spill you into the drink.” Several causes 
combine to make the Bible particularly rich in figurative Jan- 
guage. It is designed for common use and treats principally 
of moral and religious subjects which can be made plain to the 
commonest understanding by figurative expressions. It was 
written in the primitive ages, and among a simple people, and is 
the product of Asiatic mind, and on this account commends it- 
self more readily to the common sense of men, and is less af- 
fected by those changes which take place in manners and lan- 
guage. But though figurative language is easily understood, 
it is also easily perverted ; and most of the perverse interpre- 
tations of the Bible arise from the abuse of its figurative lan- 
guage, or of its terms whose meaning is ambiguous, till deter- 
mined by the connection in which they stand. The difficul- 
ties of interpreting the Bible and the differences of opinion in 
regard to its meaning do not owe their origin to any intrinsic 
obscurity, but to habits of perverse interpretation, which un- 
happily have so long prevailed. The Bible is treated some- 
times as if fancy and not reason were the proper organ to elicit 
its meaning ; and at other times, because it is appealed to as au- 
thority, and the interpreter is not willing to yield a favorite o- 
pinion of his own, he adopts wrong principles of interpretation 
and talks about allegory, or the analogy of faith in order to 
force the sentiments of the Bible to a conformity with his own 
opinions. Every book interpreted in this manner must give rise 
to various and contradictory opinions. —While the Greeks in- 
terpreted Homer allegorically, there was as much controversy 
about his meaning as there is now about the meaning of the 
Bible. But so soon as men became willing to let Homer speak 
for himself, and to take him as he meant, controversy ceased. 
So soon as we adopt the same course in regard to the Bible, 
the same result will follow, and not before. I will endeavor to 
iilustrate my meaning by afew examples. Our Saviour says, 
“7 am the true vine.” Who ever thinks of understanding this 
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literally? He alsosays, “1 amthe door.” Who ever thinks of 
understanding this literally? And why are not those expressions 
to be literally understood? Because common sense teaches us 
that literally taken they are utterly unintelligible ; but figuratively 
understood, they give just the meaning appropriate to the speak- 
er’s purpose. And does not common sense teach the same thing 
in regard to another declaration of the same speaker, viz., “ This 
is my body?” How can this be literally understood without 
contradicting the evidence of the senses? Might not the 
Western Indian who worships a high rock, with equal proprie- 
ty quote in defence of his idolatrous practice such passages as 
these: ‘* Ascribe ye greatness unto the Lord, He is the Rock.” 
(Deut. 32: 3, 4.) “Ofthe rock that begat thee thou art un- 
mindful.” v. 18. ‘ Unto thee will I cry, O Jehovah, my rock,” 
(Ps. 28:1.) Christ says, knock, and it shall be opened. On 
such principles of interpretation we might assert that the salva- 
tion of men depended on their going about and knocking, no 
matter how or what, provided they knocked something that 
could be opened. 

What absurdities would follow if men were to interpret the 
language of common life as they sometimes insist upon inter- 
preting the language of the Bible. A man once found a friend 
with a bottle of wine before liim and making a hideous noise. 
“ What,”’ said he, “ my dear sir, are you insane?” ‘ No,” re- 
plied the friend, ‘ but my physician tells me | must take wine 
and park.” Was the physician to be blamed for the use of an 
ambiguous word, or the patient, for not applying common sense 
to interpret the ——- ? 

By interpreting the Bible on the same principles by which 
we intuitively interpret the language of common life, its true 
meaning would be easily ascertained, and contrarieties of inter- 
pretation avoided. 

If the Bible is not to be interpreted by the common laws of 
language, the specific rules must be given for its interpretation 
either by the Bible itself, or by some other divine authority. 
But these rules, if understood at all, must be understood by the 
common laws of language; and how can it be any more diffi- 
cult to understand revelation itself by the common laws of lan- 
guage, than it is to understand by this means the rules by which 
revelation is to be interpreted? Every where in nature we see 
the greatest results accomplished by the fewest instrumen- 
talities; and in a revelation from the God of nature, we are not 
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perme to expect a needless complexity of means. The Bi- 
le gives no such specific and peculiar rules for its own inter- 
pretation, and all analogy is against the idea of any such thing. 

Again—if there be an authorized interpreter of the Bible, his 
interpretations must be understood by the common laws of Jan- 
guage ; and why can we not understand revelation itself by the 
common laws of language as well as the interpreter of revela- 
tion? What is the value of a revelation that cannot be under- 
stood without an authorized interpreter? And whatis the use of 
an authorized interpreter to a revelation that can be understood 
without one? One or the other is certainly needless ; and so 
needless an expenditure of means does not look like the simpli- 
city of the divine economy in other things. The Bible gives no 
hint of any such power of authoritative interpretation, and rea- 
son rejects the while theory as entirely repugnant to its own 
nature. 

All theories of allegorical or infallible interpretation, are for 
the most part either the mere sport of fancy or an expedient for 
the getting rid of the plain meaning of Scripture, and the res- 

sibilities which belong to men as free intelligent agents. ‘The 
ible was never intended to relieve men from the responsibili- 
ties of thinking, reading and judging—the labor of intellectual 
and moral action, but on the contrary to increase these respon- 
sibilities and call forth this action. It was never designed to 
pamper the soul in idleness, and raise it to heaven as lifeless 
matter is raised to heaven by a cord, but it was intended to 
rouse up all the energies of the soul, to promote its most health- 
ful growth, and cause it to soar towards heaven spontaneously 
as the eagle rises on her own buoyant wing. Accordingly, 
wherever the Bible is the people’s book, there is found an in- 
quisitive, active, enterprising, and intelligent population. And 
wherever the Bible is withheld from the people, there is a cor- 
rupting mass of inactive, sluggish mind, ready to be trampled 
upon by the foot of every tyrant. God did not lay out the phy- 
sical world with rail-roads and canals in every convenient direc- 
tion—and cause habitations ready painted to spring out of the 
ground, like trees of the forest, and to every habitation provide 
a garden well supplied with all that might be necessary for the 
sustenance of a family. Without a necessity for the labors of 
agriculture, architecture, and the arts of life, the powers of man 
would never be developed. Why is not man as well provided 
for in infancy as the brutes? In those genial climes where there 
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is any approach to this condition, man, for want of exercise at.d 
effort, becomes almost a brute. ‘The physical world is so ar- 
das to give the highest and most vigorous exercise to the 
intellectual and physical energies of man, and every part of this 
exercise is essential to his intellectual and physical development. 
So the Bible is adapted to give the highest exercise to the in- 
tellectual and moral powers of man, and were this exercise to 
be suspended, his intellectual and moral powers would never be 
developed, the Bible would cease to be a blessing, and man 
would sink to the brute. There is no good to be obtained by 
man without labor ; and least of all is spiritual good to be indo- 
lently obtained. 
he preceding remarks are intended to establish the two fol- 
lowing principles, viz. 

1. ‘The language of the Bible is human language, and is to 
be understood by the same means and according to the same 
laws by which all other human language is understood. And 

2. The Bible has no need of a succession of authorized in- 
terpreters, and admits of no such thing ; but addresses itself di- 
rectly to the practical reason and common sense of all mankind. 
In establishing these principles however, we must not forget two 
others which are equally important. ‘They are these : 

1. The Bible has some peculiarities which belong to no other 
book, and so far as these peculiarities are concerned, it has and 
must have, peculiar laws of interpretation. And 

2. The writers of the New Testament are inspired and au- 
thorized interpreters of the Old. Still the common Jaws of lan- 
guage are never violated nor even encroached upon by these 
peculiarities, but words and phrases are always used which are 
appropriate to express the ideas intended. The three follow- 
ing are the principal peculiarities of Scripture to which I allude, 

1. Relative perfection. 

2. Prophecy. 

3. Typical representation. 

1. Relative perfection—by this | mean a perfection which is 
not absolute, as God is said to be absolutely perfect—but a perfec- 
tion which has a reference to some particular end to be secured. 
As the language of the Bible is human language, it cannot be 
absolutely perfect,—it is in itself altogether imperfect—but yet 
the language of the Bible is perfect as respects its adaptation to 
the end to be secured by it, namely, the religious education of 
man as a free, intelligent, accountable being. So the Mosaic 
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institutions were not in themselves the best possible, for Chris- 
tianity is certainly better; but they were the best possible for 
the times and circumstances to which they were adapted. They 
were not absolutely perfect, but perfect relatively to the end to 
be accomplished by them, the preparation of the world for the 
gospel dispensation. ‘The apostle declares that “ the law made 
nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did,” (Heb. 
9: 19,) and that ‘the law was our school-master to bring us to 
Christ,” (Gal. 3:24,) and that “before faith came we were 
kept under the law,” “ shut up to the faith which was afterwards 
to be revealed,” (v. 23). After we have proved the Bible to 
be a perfect revelation in the sense above explained, we have 
two peculiar laws of interpretation which apply to no other 
books. 

1. We are not at liberty to criticise the ends which God pro- 
poses to himself in the Bible, nor the means by which he accom- 
plishes them. but we are simply to ascertain what these ends 
and means are. 

2. We are not at liberty to infer real contradictions between 
different writers of the Bible—but where there is an apparent 
contradiction we are to suspend our judgment, investigate anew 
and seek modes of conciliation. 

Neither of these rules, as is easily seen, affect the laws of 
language ; but they merely regulate the inferences which we 
derive from meanings ascertained in the usual mode. In regard 
to the apparent discrepancies and real diversities between the 
four Evangelists, Chrysostom has the following very sensible 
remarks: “ This very thing isthe greatest proof of truth ; for had 
they agreed with exactnessin every point, even to time and place, 
and very words, no one of their enemies would have believed 
that they had not been together, and written what they wrote 
by some common collusion ; for so great symphony does not 
belong to simplicity. But now the seeming discrepancy in 
minute things clears them from all suspicion and strikingly vin- 
dicates the character of the writers. We think it meet that you 
should narrowly observe this, that, in principle and in things 
pertaining to life and doctrine, no one can anywhere find the 
least dissonance among them.” (Pref. to Matthew). 

2. Prophecy. If prophecy were merely anticipated history 
we should need no peculiar laws of interpretation—but this is not 
the fact. The costume and the symbols of prophecy are alto- 
gether peculiar and entirely different from the style and manner 
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of pure history. (Matt. 24:29. Acts 2:19—20). Moreover the 
prophets generally saw the events which they describe, actually 
transpiring before them, and were not told of them by narrative : 
They saw in extatic vision, near events and remote in juxta- 
position—in space and not in time with the idea of succession 
merely, without exact chronology—as we see the stars in the 
firmanent, all apparently at nearly equal distances from the 
eye; or as the towers of a distant city seem to the eye, spread 
out on the curve of the horizon, and to rise from the edifices 
between them and the observer. ‘Time is designated in but 
very few instances, and then generally in a very enigmatical and 
peculiar manner. ‘T'wo of the most remarkable instances are 
the seventy years’ duration of the Babylonian captivity, (Jer. 25: 
11. 12) and. the seventy weeks, and the sixty two weeks that 
were to precede the coming of the Messiah. (Dan. 9: 24.) A 
careful observance of this principle will greatly aid in a right 
understanding of the prophets, and will show why they almost 
always speak in the present tense rather than in the future. 
Examine the following passages as illustrations. 

Nahum sees the overthrow of Nineveh, and listens to the tu- 
mult occasioned by it. (Nah. 3: 1—3). Isaiah sees the revel- 
lings, the sudden surprise and the massacre of the Babylonians, 
(Is. 21: 1—9, 11, 12). So he sees the Babylonian king fall 
and go to Hades, (Is. 14: 7—12. Comp. also Hab. 3: 3—12. 
Rey. vi—xit.) In accordance with this mode of prophetic vi- 
sion remote events of the same kind are often intimately conjoin- 
ed as though they were to occur in immediate connection—and 
the prophets themselves could not always ascertain the time 
that was to intervene between them. (1 Pet. 10: 10—12). Thus 
Isaiah connects the coming of the Messiah, and the millennium, 
immediately with the Jewish deliverance from Assyrian oppres- 
sion, (Is. x, x1. Comp. Matt. 4: 15, 16); and also the same 
events with the restoration from the Babylonian captivity. (Is. 
XL. et seq.) For other examples, compare Joel 2: 27 with 
Acts 2: 17, and Zech. 9: 9, 10 with Matt. 21:5. So Christ 
according to the universal rule of prophecy connects the day of 
judgment immediately with the destruction of Jerusalem—pre- 
dicting the latter in Matt. x. x1v., and the former Matt. xxv. 

In the prophetic peculiarities also it will be perceived there is 
no violation of the laws of common language. It is with the 
—— and not with the words that these peculiarities are con- 
nected. 
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3. Typical representations. God proposed the whole plan 
of revelation to himself from the first, and seeing the end from 
the beginning, made the old dispensation preparatory to the new, 
and prefigurative of it. (Col. 2:17.) This holds true in refer- 
ence to prophecy. Sometimes one person or event is taken as 
the representative or type of some more remote, and stil] greater 
person or event; and language is used in regard to both, the 
whole of which can be applied to neither separately. Thus in 
2 Sam. vir. (comp. Heb. 1: 5,) Solomon (the son and succes- 
sor of David) and the Messiah—the Hebrew temple and Chris- 
tian church—are blended together in “ge vision. To this 
peculiarity of typical prophecy, Lord Bacon refers when he 
speaks of a latitude which is agreeable and familiar unto divine 
prophecy, being of the nature of their author, with whom a thou- 
sand years are but as one day ; therefore they are not fulfilled 
punctually at once, but have springing and germinant accom- 
plishment throughout many ages, though the height or fulness of 
them may refer to one age. ee of Learning, Bk. IL.) 
In this way many of the Psalms are obviously understood by 
the writers of the New Testament as having a two-fold refer- 
ence—Psalm xvi. compared with Acts 2:25—31. 13: 35. 
Ps. xx1t. comp. with Matt. 27:35—50. Ps. vin. with Heb. u, 
Ps. xiv. with Heb. 1: 8. This principle of one person being 
taken as the representative or type of another is so clearly re- 
cognized in the Bible that even proper names are sometimes 
interchanged. ‘Thus John Baptist is called Elijah, (Matt. 4:5. 
comp. Matt. 11: 14); and Christ is called David, (Ezek. 34: 
23, 24). 

Seen as well as persons may be typical and prophecies ut- 
tered concerning them in the same way, (Is. 7: 14—17. comp. 
Matt. 1:22, 23). This twofold reference of prophecy might be 
sometimes obscure or even unknown to the prophet himself, 
(John 11:50, 51). It was a Jewish principle that nothing 
would occur under the new dispensation which had not its cor- 
responding outline in the old, and as to the Hebrew priesthood 
and temple, we have the best evidence for asserting that they 
were in all their details prefigurative of the different parts of the 
Christian system. (Heb. 9: 17—20.) 

Indeed, I do not see how any one who admits that the wri- 
ters of the New Testament are inspired, and authorized inter- 
preters of the Old, can deny that there is a twofold reference 
in the predictions of the Old Testament, and a typical meaning 
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in its institutions. The extravagancies of double sense, allego- 
ries, and types, surely constitute no sufficient reason for the re- 
jection or the concealment of a plain matter of fact. The best 
rule which I have seen for the interpretation of types is the fol- 
lowing, selected from bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures. 
(Part III. pp. 113, 117.) : 

“ ‘To constitute one thing the type of another, as the term is 
generally understood in reference to Scripture, something more 
is wanted than mere resemblance. The former must not only 
resemble the latter, but must have been designed to resemble 
the latter. It must have been so designed in its original institu- 
tion. It must have been designed as something preparatory to 
the latter ; the type as well as the antitype must have been pre- 
ordained—and they must have been tage renee as constituent 
parts of the same general sphere of divine providence. It is 
this previous design, and this preordained connection which con- 
stitute the relation of type and antitype. Where these qualities 
fail, where the previous design, and preordained connection are 
wanting, the relation between the two things, however similar 
in themselves, is not the relation of type and antitype.” 

“ For example—cardinal Bellarmine supposes that the pro- 
testant secession under Luther was typified by the secession of 
the ten tribes under Jeroboam. While the Lutherans with equal 
reason retorted that Jeroboam was a type of the pope, and that 
the secession of Israel from Judah typified not the secession of 
the protestants under Luther, but the secession of the church of 
Rome from primitive Christianity. But to whichever of the 
two events the secession under Jeroboam may be supposed the 
most similar, (if similarity exist there at all beyond the mere act 
of secession,) we have no authority for pronouncing it a type of 
either. We have no proof of previous design, and preordained 
connection, between the subjects of comparison; we have no 
proof that the secession under Jeroboam was designed to pre- 
figure any secession whatever.” 

The Old and New Testament both abound with historical il- 
lustrations which are often confounded with typical representa- 
tion to the great hindrance of a right understanding of the Bi- 
ble. To give a few examples : 

1. Particular facts illustrate general principles—Deut. 25: 4. 
comp. 1 Cor. 9:9, 10. Ps. xcv. comp. Heb. 3:7—19. In 
this way the whole Israelitish history may illustrate individual 

istian experience. 
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2. Events illustrate events—Judges 7:22. comp. Is. 9; 4. 
Num. 21:9. comp. John 3:14. Exod. xiv. comp. Is. 43; 
16, 17. 

3. Like circumstances are expressed in the same language. 
Is. 29: 13. comp. Matt. 15: 8. Jer. 31: 15. comp. Matt 2: 18. 
These and others of the same kind are neither types nor alle- 
gories, but simply historical illustrations, like that of Luther when 
he exclaimed to his despairing followers: ‘ What! because 
you are embarked in the same ship with Christ, do you expect a 
fair wind and a smooth sea all the way? Nay, rather look out 
for storms and jeopardy, and that too while your master is a- 
sleep !’”’ In all these cases the language is plainly to be inter- 
preted by the common laws of language and the things only 
are typified or illustrated. There is in fact therefore, no case 
whatever in which the language of the Bible is not to be un- 
derstood just like the language of all other books. It is the 
thoughts of the scriptures and not the words, that are impor- 
tant. 

As regards types and allegories, we know of none except 
those which are explained as such by the Bible itself. All the 
rest are merely conjectural, and though often ingenious, are of- 
ten worse than idle, leading the mind away from the truth, per- 
verting it by false principles of interpretation and making it the 
mere sport of every wild fancy. Any one who wishes to see 
to what a pitch of extravagance this thing can be carried, will 
do well to consult “ Swedenborg’s true Christian Religion,” 
particularly pp. 168, 172, 202, of the Boston edition. Many 
of the interpretations there remind us of the old commentator 
who thought that the lily-work around the bellies of the pillars 
in the temple (1 Kings 7: 22.) signified that if ministers would 
do their duty and be pillarsin the church, the Lord would take 
care of their bellies. 

I have thus endeavored to illustrate some of the more im- 
portant ec which should guide us in the popular expo- 
sition of Scripture, and will conclude by remarking that if the 
ministers of Christ will diligently, perseveringly and honestly 
pursue this work, the time cannot be very distant when the 
dissensions of the Church shall cease, “‘ the watchmen see eye 
to eye,” and all who really love the kingdom of Christ will be 
a aes f laboring to extend its boundaries to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. ‘The Lord hasten it in his time.”— 


Amen. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


On THE ADAPTATION oF CHRISTIANITY TO THE Morar 
Nature or Man. 


By M. Hopkins, Prof. of Moral Phil. and Rhet. in Williams College. 


CuristTianity is a scheme which implies that supernatural 
aid is necessary for the renovation and spiritual perfection of 
man. Those who receive the doctrine of human depravity, 

ize the necessity of such aid, and regard the fact that it 
is provided as evidence of a just knowledge of the wants of man, 
and of the divine wisdom by which Christianity is adapted to 
accomplish the glorious purposes which it proposes ; while those 
who do not receive this fundamental doctrine on which the ne- 
cessity of the gospel is based, see in its offer only a ground for 
rejecting the system. But, supposing such aid to be given, it 
is evident that the mode of its operation and the manner in 
which its workings harmonize with those of the spirit of man 
without contravening the laws of free agency, must be obscure, 
and, perhaps, beyond the reach of the human faculties. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth.”” While, therefore, we believe 
that supernatural aid is offered, and that this fact is an evidence 
of the divinity of the gospel, we cannot adduce in favor of the 
gospel any argument that will be generally impressive, from the 
wisdom with which this aid is adapted, in the manner of its op- 
eration, to the faculties of man, and the mode of his agency. 
On this subject we fear that writers of the present day, in the 
ardor of controversy, and in the pride of metaphysical acumen, 
too often subject themselves to the rebuke, “ Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge.” 

But between the mind of man and the gospel itself, its doc- 
trines and its precepts, we can trace the relations, and discover 
the harmony. Here we stand on firm ground. We are famil- 
iar with the argument by which the course of nature is shown to 
be of God, and standing on this ground, our argument for the di- 
vine origin of Christianity is analogous to that, and it stops in 
the latter case precisely where we are compelled to stop in the 
former. In the organization of nature we see a wonderful ad- 
Justment of parts, but we feel the necessity of some power which 
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is above nature to operate in conformity with its laws, or per- 
haps we should rather say, to constitute by its operations those 
laws in conformity with which the whele is moved. Of ‘the 
mode in which this power operates we are profoundly ignorant, 
and it is only in the adjustment of parts the relations of which 
we do understand, that we discover a skill which stamps upon 
the works which he has made, the signature of God. 

Man has a determinate intellectual and moral constitution, 
and the relations of the gospel to these may be philosophically 
examined. On this ground we discuss the different theories of 
education ; and could a mode be discovered which would, if 
followed, infallibly produce the highest intellectual culture, we 
should need no better evidence of the profound wisdom of him 
who projected it, and the theory of education would be com- 
plete. From our knowledge of the intellectual constitution we 
should be able to judge of the general tendencies and effects of 
such a system. go in our moral constitution, if a system is pro- 
posed the object of which is to bring that to the highest state of 
culture and perfection, we can judge beforehand of its adapta- 
tion to that purpose. We can see the adjustment and corres- 
pondency of parts, and tell how it would work if faithfully fol- 
lowed out. We believe the gospel to:be such a system, and 
in examining it with reference to the moral condition of man, 
to which it must have a natural adaptation if it be from God, we 
think we can discover unequivocal traces of his hand who has 
made all things in nature by weight and measure. It is from a 
feeling of this adaptation, from a sense that it just meets the 
wants of man, rather than from an examination of external evi- 
dences, that the gospel is received by the most of those who 
embrace it, and by which, though they do not speculate on the 
subject, they obtain a conviction of its genuineness which noth- 
ing can shake.—They have the witness in themselves. 

This subject has been dwelt upon by some master minds, and 
we would particularly acknowledge our obligations to Erskine 
for some valuable suggestions respecting it ; but still we think 
it has not received the attention which it deserves. It may not 
be the best adapted to impress the vicious or the confirmed in- 
fidel ; but for the conviction of him whose moral susceptibilities 
are still unimpaired by vice or the wilful perversion of evidence, 
for the confirmation of the wavering, for the revelation to the 
less thoughtful Christian of the hidden springs of his own peace 
and exceeding joyfulness, it would seem to be admirably fitted. 
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In the hope that these effects may be produced upon some at 
least of our readers, we shall pursue the subject. 

It is through its influence on the character that the gospel 
affects the destiny of man, and the first point which we shall no- 
tice is its consistency with itself, and its consequent tendency to 

roduce an uniform and vigorous impression on the character. 

t has been justly made the test of the reasonableness of a reli- 
gion that the facts, or, which is the same thing, the doctrines 
which it reveals should have a tendency to produce the same 
character which its precepts require. If a doctrine has not this 
tendency it is of no use ; if it has a contrary tendency it is worse 
than useless. In this respect the gospel will bear a scrutiny 
which withers the pretensions of every other system. Its pre- 
cepts are not mere detached maxims without authority ; they 
are the arm of embodied truth laying hold upon duty; the ex- 
plicit requirement of those duties which naturally and necessari- 
ly result from the facts which it reveals. Wherever we stand, 
in whatever light we view it, it always turns the same solemn 
and searching eye upon us. But when the fact was taught in 
an ancient system, that Venus, to whom temples were erected, 
and who was worshipped, was licentious, it did not accord with 
what was required to be done in the preservation of purity ; and 
no precept could countervail the influence of that fact. When 
it was taught that Jupiter, the supreme god, abused his father, 
and expelled his son from heaven with passion and violence, it 
did not accord with what was required to be done in taking care 
of aged parents, and in exercising tenderness towards children. 
When Mohammed taught that paradise would consist in an un- 
limited indulgence in sensual pleasure, it had a direct tendency 
to counteract the a of temperance which he endeavor- 
ed to inculcate. hen the papist is taught that indulgence to 
sin can be purchased by penance or money, the doctrine is at 
war with the precept that he should be holy. From inconsisten- 
cies like these, no false system is free. But when the gospel 
requires us to be kind and forgiving towards others, it at the 
same time teaches the fact that God is kind to the evil and to 
the unthankful, and that he forgives us ; when it requires us to 
be merciful, it tells us that our Father who is in heaven is mer- 
ciful ; when it requires us to be pure in heart, it teaches that 
God is holy, and that there is a heaven into which there shall 
nothing enter which defileth or worketh abominatioa ; when it 
requires us to be beneficent, it informs us that Jesus Christ 
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“went about doing good ;” when it tells us to “ walk in love,” 
it announces the great fact that “God is love.” We need not 
enlarge. It is sufficient to say that no inconsistency similar to 
those mentioned above can be found in the gospel. We chal- 
lenge infidels to produce one. It is in this respect consistent 
with itself. 

But the gospel is adapted to produce a uniform impression 
not only from the consistency of its doctrines with its precepts, 
but also from the consistency of its minor precepts with its fun- 
damental principle. This point, though not often noticed, is 
worthy of attention. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” is the substance of 
the law, and the ultimate and immediate requisition of the gos- 
pel. It is the object of the gospel to bring men to this—if it 
were not, the law and gospel would be at variance. But 
this rule, this law, is the great edict for moral beings, and was 
originally intended for those who were perfect. In the inter- 
course of such beings, love, which is the fulfilling of the law, is 
comparatively easy. ‘There is in heaven no precept that when 
they are smitten on one cheek, they shall “ turn the other also.” 
But there are in the gospel a multitude of precepts intended to 
regulate, in the spirit of this rule, the intercourse of beings in- 
clined to inflict upon each other injury and depredation. The 
question then is, whether, in order to meet the apparent exigen- 
cies of the case, in order to conciliate to itself human prejudice 
or passion, it ever does, in any of these subordinate precepts, 
depart from its high requisitions, or abate any thing from the 
integrity of its original and fundamental principle. We know 
the opposition it encountered, and that the true ground of that 
opposition was the uncompromising purity which it required. 
There was then the strongest temptation, if not to Christ him- 
self, yet to those who succeeded him, to dilute this original prin- 
ciple, and soften down their requirements, lest they should incur 
the charge of inculcating an impracticable morality. Have they 
done this? In no case have they done it. There are no Je- 
suitical exceptions or reservations. Not only was Christ con- 
sistent with himself in his minor precepts, but the apostles, who 
acted by his authority, were in every instance true to their trust, 
and no stronger proof could be given, not only of integrity, but 
of wisdom. Nothing but the most perfect integrity could have 
adhered to the law in all its breadth, and nothing but a divine 
wisdom could have accommodated it to the very peculiar cir- 
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cumstances of man in this world. Love is the basis of the law, 
and we have only to cite the precepts of the gospel to show 
how the same spirit runs through them all without making any 
exception for unjust treatment. With a voice imperative and 
unfaltering, and with the same apparent unconsciousness of ut- 
tering any thing extraordinary with which its mightiest miracles 
are narrated it says, “‘ Love your enemies; bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you—bless them which 
persecute you, bless and curse not.” ‘‘ Recompense to no 
man evil for evil.” ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him.” “ Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” “ All bit- 
terness, wrath, anger, clamor, evil speaking, with all malice are 
to be put away, and whatsoever things are true, honest, lovely 
and of good report, are to be pursued.” In these two respects 
then, the gospel combines the consistency of truth, with that 
uniformity of impression which is necessary to its efficient action 
upon character. 

But we observe again, that the gospel is adapted to the mor- 
al nature of man, because, while it encourages no austerity, it 
represses all licentiousness. To fix precisely the limits to which, 
for the best interests of the individual and of the community, 
the appetites should be restrained, requires a knowledge of the 
human frame, and of the relations of society, which no philoso- 
pher, unenlightened by the Bible, has ever shown. We need 
not say how essential it is to the moral and religious character 
of any community that these limits should be rightly fixed. If 
there is too much restraint, society becomes secretly and often 
hopelessly corrupt; to other sins the guilt of hypocrisy is add- 
ed, and sanctimonious licentiousness, the most odious of all its 
forms, becomes common. If there is too little restraint, vice 
walks abroad with an unblushing front, and glories in its shame. 
The state of the ancient heathen world is described by the 
—_ in the Ist of Romans, and according to the testimony 
of all impartial travellers, that chapter is true to the letter, of 
the heathen of the present day. Nor were the ancient philoso- 
phers much in advance of the common people. Socrates speaks 
of unnatural crimes without censure, and a discourse of his with 
Aspasia, a celebrated courtezan of Athens, is still extant in 
which he instructs her how to gain admirers. When we hear 
such facts we more correctly appreciate what the gospel has 
done for domestic purity and peace. The tendency of human 
nature to sensuality in some form is so strong, that no false re- 
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ligion has ever dared to lay its hand upon it in all its forms. 
Mohammed, it is well known, did not interfere essentially with 
the customs of his country in this respect ; and in fact his high- 
est rewards, all his motives to religious activity were based on 
an appeal to the sensitive, and not the rational and spiritual 
part of man. In instances not a few, the grossest sensuality 
has even been made a part of religion, and in almost all cases 
the voluptuary, especially if rich, has been suffered to remain 
undisturbed, or has been led to commute by offerings for indul- 
gence in vice. There have, however, always been some who 
have recognized the higher nature of man, and have felt that 
there is something noble in the subjugation of the animal part 
of the frame. In their attempts to do this, they have been sin- 
cere; and among the catholics especially, under the influence 
of the high motives of Christianity, some have succeeded. But 
they have been excessive ; instead of regulating the appetites, 
they have attempted to exterminate them, and the mass of their 
followers have been ambitious, corrupt and hypocritical. But 
not only have men framed systems of religion which allowed of 
sensuality, not only have they attempted to subdue the animal 
nature altogether, they have also engrafted sensuality upon 
selftorture. There is in man a sense of guilt, and connected 
with this, the idea has been almost universal, that suffering, or 
personal sacrifice, had, in some way, an efficacy to make atone- 
ment for it. Hence the costly offerings of heathen nations to 
their gods; hence their bloody rites, the offering up of human 
victims, and even of their own children. But when even the 
principle was established that personal suffering could do away 
sin, then a door was opened for license to sin; and hence the 
monstrous and apparently inconsistent spectacle so often wit- 
nessed, of sensuality walking hand in hand with selftorture.— 
This system was carried to its greatest extent by the Roman 
church, and gave rise to affected sanctity, to priestly domina- 
tion, and to secret corruption, unparalleled in the history of 
the world. 

In opposition to these corruptions and distortions, how sim- 
ple, how clearly in accordance with the original institutions, and 
the evident intentions of God, are the principles of the gospel! 
Christ assumed no sanctity in indifferent things, such as that by 
which the Pharisees sought to distinguish themselves. He 
swept away without hesitation or compromise, the Rabbinical 
superstitions and slavish exactions which had been engrafted on 
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the Jewish Law. He came, “ eating and drinking ;” he declar- 
ed that that which entereth into a man doth not defile him ; he 
sanctioned marriage, and gave it an honor and a sacredness 
little known before by declaring it an institution of divine ori- 
gin, which was appointed in the beginning. While he did this, 
he did not yield at al) to the prejudices and views of the age, 
but forbid al! impurity, even in thought. He laid the axe at 
the root of the evil by placing his commands upon the heart. 
The same doctrines are inculeated by the Apostles. Paul as- 
serts in relation to meats, that every creature of God is good, 
and to be received with thanksgiving, and says of marriage 
that itis honorable in all; while at the same time he ranks 
drunkenness, and gluttony, and impurity among those sins which 
will exclude a man from the kingdom of heaven. He was a 
preacher of temperance as well as of righteousness and a judg- 
ment to come, and insisted upon that temperance ‘ in all things.’ 
The precepts of Christianity on this point are indeed adapted to 
the domestic, the civil, and the economical condition of man ; 
but it is because of their bearing, indirect if you please, but still 
powerful, upov his moral character and condition, that they are 
now examived. 

The precepts just considered bear indirectly upon the state 
and expansiov of the uatural affections of kindred and friend- 
ship, and we remark tliat ihe gospel is adapted to our moral 
nature, because, while it encourages these, and does not con- 
demo grief as a weakness, it yet affords the most effectual con- 
solation when those affections are sundered by death. In this 
respect it stands contrasted not only with the selfish Epicure- 
anism by which the heathen so brutitied themselves that they be- 
came, as the Apostle says, ‘ without natural affection ;’ but espe- 
cially with the proud spirit of Stoicism. We see in the Stoics 
the operation of the same principle which was mentioned above, 
an attempt to destroy that which they knew not how to regulate. 
To do this they were obliged io dewy their own nature, and to 
affect insensibility when it was impossible that mau should 
not feel. It was indeed a hard task which this system impos- 
ed upon its votaries, to feel the cold hand of death grasping 
those warm affections which are so deeply rooted in the heart, 
and withering them up and tearing them away, and yet shed no 
tear. ‘They were driven to this, because they could find no 
consolation in death. ‘They knew not the rod or him who ap- 
pointed it; but assumed an attitude of sullen defiance, and 
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steeled themselves as well as they were able, against the bolts 
of what they deemed a stern necessity. ‘This system, indeed, 
was not favorable to the growth of the natural affections at all ; 
and many who adhered to it refused to enter into any intimate 
alliances, or suffer them to expand. But to destroy these af- 
fections in which we find the beauty and the fragrance of exist- 
ence, would be a sad dismemberment of our being. ‘The gospel 
does not so; nor yet does it nourish affections which must bleed 
without furnishing a balm to heal the wound. It is indulgent 
to our weakness, and never sneers at the natural expression of 
sorrow. ‘‘ Jesus wept.” Surely, if we except our own deathbed, 
there is no place where we so much need support as at the death- 
bed of a friend, and the religion, or the system, the stoicism, or 
the skepticism which fails us there, is good for nothing. This 
is a weak point in our nature, and it is just here that the gos- 
pel comes in with its strong supports. This it does, Ist by the 
sympathy which it provides, for it not only supposes those who 
are afflicted to weep, but it commands others to weep with 
them. 2nd, By teaching us that our afflictions are brought 
upon us by a wise and kind Parent, and not by a blind fate. 
3d, By the blessed hopes which it enables us to cherish. ‘ We 
sorrow not as those who have no hope, for if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him.” And 4th, by encouraging and 
enabling us to fix our affections upon a higher and better ob- 
ject. So long as we have something to love, something in which 
we can trust, we are not entirely desolate. The gospel fur- 
nishes us with an object which cannot fail us. It suffers the af- 
fections to shoot out their tendrils here upon the earth, as vig- 
orously as they may, but it trains them up, and trains them up, 
till it fixes them around the base of the eternal throne. Then, 
if these lower tendrils are severed, they do not fall to the dust 
to be trampled on, and wither, and decay, till our hearts die 
within us ; they fix themselves the more firmly to their all-suf- 
ficient and never failing support. It is easy to see that these 
circumstances must make the valley of affliction far less dark 
than it once was. To the true Christian, there is light all the way 
through it, there is light at the end of it. Thus the gospel aims 
at no heights of Stoicism. It neither uproots nor dwarfs the 
affections on the one hand, nor does it on the other leave them 
to the wild and aimless paroxysms of a hopeless sorrow ; but it 
encourages them, and in affliction, gives them the support which 
they need. 
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It has just been said that the gospel furnishes a permanent 
object for the affections; we now remark that it is adapted to 
our moral nature, because it furnishes them with one that is 
perfect. If the gospel is what it purports to be, a system 
by which man can be brought to entire holiness, and perfect 
happiness, it is obvious, with reference to the attainment of 
both those ends, that it must offer a perfect object to the af- 
fections. If God were not perfect as a holy being, he certain- 
ly could exert no moral influence upon his creatures to render 
them more holy than himself, and he would not, if that were 
possible, exert a physical influence for that purpose. ‘There 
would be in God nothing transforming to his creatures beyond 
the point at which he himself was ; and the process mentioned 
by the Apostle must terminate before it reached its consumma- 
tion. .The process is this, and the statement of it involves an 
important principle of the gospel. ‘‘ For we all, beholding as 
ina glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” As water cannot rise higher than its source, so it would 
seem self-evident that no created or derived being, can, in any 
thing, transcend its Creator or source. If therefore the gospel 
is to bring our moral powers to perfection, it would seem ne- 
cessary that the affections should rest upon a perfect object, other- 
wise they could never be transformed. This object is present- 
ed only in the God of the New Testament, and the God of love. 

But if a perfect object for the affections is requisite to holi- 
ness, so is it to happiness. Our own experience will teach us 
this. When a relative or friend, upon whom we have fixed 
our affections, has many excellencies, we love him more, and 
are made more happy by him, than if his excellencies 
were fewer; and if at any time we discover an imperfec- 
tion or a fault which we had not suspected, our happiness is 
sensibly diminished. So far as our affections have any thing 
moral in them, our complacency and delight in their object must 
be just in proportion to his excellence. So far therefore as the 
affections are concerned, the happiness derived from them can- 
not be complete, except as they rest upon a perfect being ; but 
when their object is not only perfect but infinite and unchange- 
able, then is io re provision, both for perfect happiness, and for 
its openly and augmentation forever. 

ot only does the gospel furnish the affections with a perfect 
object, but we remark again, that it isespecially adapted to our 
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moral nature, because it sets before us a perfect model—be- 
cause it embodies the abstract standard of excellence in actual 
life. Of what assistance such 2 model must be to us, may be 
seen from what occurs in other cases. In arithmetic, or al- 
gebra, when a rule is given, it really contains the method of 
solving every problem that falls under it; but there are few 
who do not, even in those exact sciences, derive essential aid 
in understanding what the rule means, and how it is to be ap- 
plied, if they have models set before them in some examples 
actually wrought out. The same is true in every thing else, 
it is true in morals, it is true in religion—it is according to our 
nature that it should be so. ‘The system therefore, which pro- 
vides such @ model, not only does a thing most difficult in itself, 
and one to which no other makes any pretension, but evidently 
conforms itself to the wants of our frame. This model is to be 
found in the eharacter of Christ, which even ihe infidel must 
acknowledge to have been a remarkable phenomenon. We 
may say of hii as was said by Pilate for a far different purpose, 
“ Behold the man.” 

The balance of his character was wonderful. We see him 
cultivating the most devotional habits, retiring whole nights into 
the mountain to pray, and yet so far froin avy thing austere or 
morose, that we see him taking up little children in his arms 
and blessing them ; and having so jyst a taste for the beauties 
of nature as to prefer the lily of the field before the most costly 
trappings of art. We see him bumble iv his condition, but with- 
out the least meanness or servility ; asserting in the strongest 
terms, his own dignity, bus without arrogance; zealous in the 
cause of God, yet aoi resenting persoual injuries; 2 decided re- 
prover of wickedness, without asperity ; insisting on the silent 
worship which is in spirit aud in truih, yet giving their proper 
place to external observances, even io the tithing of mint; ut- 
tering the stervest principles of morality, and laying their au- 
thority on ihe heart, yet encouraging penitence in the parable 
of the prodigal son. We see him blessing the meek, comfort- 
ing the poor, noticing the widow's mite, rebuking zeal in his 
own cause when it did sot arise from a pure inotive, setting a 
little child in the midst of his followers and reproving their am- 
bition ; liberal and humane in his views in the midst of a nation 
of bigots, delivering the parable of the good Samaritan. All 
this was certainly remarkable, but to test. ~ his character by his 
own summary of the law of God, we would ask if he did not 
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love God with all his heart who could say in his greatest agony, 
thy will be done ; if he did not love others as himself who could 
ray for his murderers on the cross. “ Behold the man.” 
The rules of conduct which he laid down are more difficult to 
be followed than any others ever promulged, and yet he is pro- 
bably the only person who ever perfectly lived up to his own 
rules. The more we contemplate this character, the more it 
will grow upon us, till we see it, like the sun, standing alone. 
The exhibitiou of this model was a part of the system, and from 
what has been said, we can jndge both of the difiiculty of the 
undertaking, and of its necessity for the accomplishment of the 
end in view. General principles are vague and inefficient, but 
example strikes. Without it, mere precepts would never have 
fixed the attention of mankind, or been for them a sufficient 
guide. 

Our next remark relates to the conscience ; and it is that the 
gospel is adapted to our moral nature, because its facts natural- 
ly tend to quicken the conscience to activity in the fuller per- 
ception of guilt, at the sarse time that it relieves it from appre- 
hension. ‘The conscience being peculiarly that in man which 
is moral, a system whicl: would induce moral perfection, must, 
of course, provide for its highest possible activity at the same 
time that it provides for its peace ; and the system which pro- 
vides for the peace of conscience by blinding or stupifying it, 
must be false. It is the object of every systein to give in some 
way peace to the conscience, but the gospel is contradistinguish- 
ed from every other, by its philosophic perception that the full 
activity of conscience is necessary to moral perfection, and by 
giving it new life at the same time that it gives it peace. All 
other systems either stupify it by falselood, or blind it by sub- 
stituting in the place of mwral duties bodily penance or mere 
external observances. But how is it that the conscience is 
quickened by the facts of the gospel? Itis by the standard and 
estimate of guilt which those facts establish. In human laws it 
is intended that the magnitude of the crime shall be measured 
by the amount of penal infliction, and it is by looking at the 
penalty that we ascertain the judgment of the lawgiver in re- 
gard to it. But the standard which the gospel has established 
by which to estimate guilt is to be found in the death of Christ. 
His death as an atonement for sin is the great central fact of the 
gospel ; and in making such a sacrifice to furnish a ground of 
pardon God has shown, even more explicitly than by the sanc- 
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tion attached to his law, his estimate of guilt, and his inflexible 
determination to punish all who do not stand on the ground thus 
furnished. The death of Christ, therefore, when viewed as the 
Bible presents it, has, more than any thing else, a direct tep- 
dency to produce in the impenitent who is not “ found in him,” 
the deepest sense of guilt, and the most awful apprehensions. 
When he sees that God did not spare his own Son, when he 
sees the meek and irreproachable victim expiring under the hid- 
ings of his Father’s face, while the sun is veiled, and all nature 
shudders ; then it is, if any thing can arouse it, that his con- 
science stands aghast. ‘Then it is that he sees expressed, plain- 
ly and irrevocably, the judgment of the Lawgiver, what he thinks 
of the evil of transgression, and how impossible it is that he 
should ever wink at, or suffer to pass unnoticed a single sin. 
Having presented such an estimate of the value of moral worth, 
such a standard of guilt, the gospel has done all that could be 
done to give life and activity to the conscience, thus fulfilling 
the condition philosophically required of it. 

But the gospel does not come prematurely to arouse the con- 
science, and make it the minister of vengeance. In common 
with other systems it makes provision for its peace. This it 
does by the very same act that gave it the greatest alarm. I 
is by showing the trembling culprit through that act an ocean 
of mercy that can close unscarred over all his guilt and still look 
as bright and as joyous as ever. It is by setting before him 
a free course in the race after conformity to God which he can 
now run till he shall leave all guilt, all moral imperfection be- 
hind him, and shall sit down with the multitude of the redeem- 
ed under the canopy of the excellent glory which rests over the 
end of his course. It is here that the wisdom of the gospel is 
conspicuous. At this point a glory surrounds it. Here we ex- 
claim with the apostle in regard to it—* The glorious gospel of 
the blessed God.’ Guilt is upon the soul. Can it be removed : 
Is there a balm that can staunch the wounds of a bleeding con- 
science, and leave them seamless? ‘To the importance of an 
affirmative answer to this question, the sighs and groans of uni- 
versal man testify. This question was agitated by the ancient 
philosophers, and Socrates, the wisest of them, thought it could 
not be done. Guilt is proud, justifying itself, and, knowing its 
own demerit, it is also distrustful. Can now the beneficent Fa- 
ther give his lapsed children any such pledge of his placability, 
as shall induce them to come voluntarily and stand in his pres- 
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ence with perfect assurance? The inquiry is not now, what it 
was necessary for God to do for the honor of his own govern- 
ment; but what was necessary to give assurance to man. Here 
was a call upon omnipotent love, and well did it answer the 
call. ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” ‘ He who was in the form of God, and thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
Thus, while the greatness of the sacrifice shows the enormity of 
the guilt and thus arouses the conscience, the very fact that it is 
made, furnishes the highest pledge that God could give, that he 
is ready to pardon. It shows that there is relenting in the 
heavens ; that the heart of God is yearning over his lost children ; 
that guiltcan be forgiven and put forever away. Him whom 
this pledge cannot satisfy, nothing can satisfy. When man sees 
this, then the Sun of Righteousness rises upon him with healing 
in his beams; the dark clouds of guilt are dispersed, and the eye 
of hope, glistening with the tear of penitence, is turned towards 
heaven. ‘Then, and not till then, can he stand assured in the 
presence of a holy God, and the conscience finds peace. 

We have just shown how the wants of the conscience in ref- 
erence to individual guilt are met by the gospel; we now remark 
that it is adapted to our moral nature, because it satisfies our 
natural sense of justice in reference to the disorders of this pre- 
sent world. ‘This is a common topic, but we cannot, in justice 
to our subject, wholly omit it here. ‘These disorders, in the 
height to which they have risen, have always presented a great 


moral enigma to those who have reasoned concerning the prov- , 


idence and moral government of God. This was strongly felt 
and strongly stated as long ago as the time of Job. ‘ Some,” 
says he, “remove the landmarks, they violently take away 
flocks and feed thereof. They drive away the ass of the fath- 
erless and take the widow’s ox for a pledge. They cause the 
naked to lodge without clothing, and they have no covering in 
the cold. They pluck the fatherless from the breast, and take 
a pledge of the poor. Men groan from out of the city, and the 
soul of the wounded crieth out: yet God layeth not folly to 
them.” Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea are 
mighty in power? Their seed is established in their sight, and 
their offspring before their eyes. They spend their days in 
wealth and in a moment go down to the grave.” ‘‘ The earth” 
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says he, “ is given into the hand of the wicked: he covereth the 
faces of the judges thereof; if not,” as much as to say, this 
fact must be allowed whether we can reconcile it with the prov- 
idence of God or not — “‘ if not, who, and where is he?” = Thus 
was this wise and good man perplexed, before the light of the 
gospel. David found no relief under the same difiiculty, till he 
went to the sanctuary of God and there saw the end of the 
wicked. ‘Moreover | saw under the sun,” says Solomon, 
“the place of judgment, that wickedness was there, and the 
place of righteousness that iniquity was there. I said in mine 
heart”—then he said, when he saw this, as furnishing the only 
solution of the difficulty, ‘‘ God shall judge the righteous and 
the wicked.” Nor does the picture assume a brighter hue as 
we come down ihe ages of time. History is full of multiplied 
and aggravated and unredressed wrongs inflicted by man upon 
man. Look at the slave-trade, that atrocious, wholesale, and 
legalized abomination. Look at slavery as it exists now. Look 
at the peasantry of Europe—Look at Poland. Or, if we turn 
from the contemplation of open and high-handed violence, to 
consider the triumphs of injustice ; the success of fraud ; the 
spoliations and heartless atrocities which are effected under the 
forms of law ; the wrongs, and cruelties, and petty tyrannies 
that are exercised in families, and embitter the lives of thousands, 
our difficulties will not be diminished. Surely to a thoughtful 
man without revelation, this world must present a most perplex- 
ing and discouraging spectacle. Te must see that there are in- 
juries for which there is no redress upon earth, questions unset- 
tled for which there is no adjudication here ; and while he has 
not satisfactory evidence that a time of adjudication will ever 
come, he must feel that a violence is done to his moral nature, 
if these questions are cut short by death, and left unsettled for- 
ever. ‘To this state of perplexity, so natural and so universal, 
the gospel furnishes complete relief. It gives us the most posi- 
tive assurance that these questions shall be carried up to an im- 
partial tribunal; that every sigh of the oppressed has been heard 
in heaven ; that every tear which they have shed has been ex- 
haled, and has ascended there. It makes known to us the 
judge, and the rules and measure of the proceedings of the great 
“¢ day of the restitution of all things.” When this is known, the 
perplexed and agonized heart is set at rest. Then, and not 
till then, there is felt to be a congruity between the course of 
events as they shall ultimately terminate, and our moral frame, 
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and the wants of that frame are met. No other system reveals 
a fulfilment of justice so complete, and therefore no other is so 
perfectly adapted to the moral condition of man. 

We next observe that the gospel is adapted to our moral na- 
ture, because, while it sets before us the highest possible objects 
of hope, it demands, and has a tendency to produce entire hu- 
mility. ‘To do this requires a very nice balancing of moti es. 
There is not in our frame so active a vice as pride. All want 
implies privation, limitation, imperfection ; and yet even in the 
manner of supplying our wants pride finds much of its aliment. 
Our want of food gives occasion to pride in luxurious living ; of 
clothing, to pride in dress ; of shelter, to pride in buildings ; and 
our want of locomotion, to pride in carriages and equipage. 
Natural gifts, of body or mind, as beauty, strength, talents, 
wealth, even vice itself, any thing that gives pre-eminence, 
though it be a ‘ bad pre-eminence,’ furnishes a spot where pride 
may fix its roots. If we repress it in one form, it is constant'y 
rising in another; and especially is it like to do so when we 
have high hopes before us. ‘The essence of pride as I now use 
the term, consists in a pleasure in superiority assuch. But this 
implies a feeling of pain on the part of those who are inferior. 
Pride therefore, can never have a place in a holy and a happy 
heaven. If false religions have ever attempted to remove this, 
it has been by producing degradation and debasement, a low, 
crouching, servile spirit, instead of that childlike humility whose 
basis is truth, whose associate is wisdom, ‘ that dwells with the 
lowly,’ whose crown is honor. But instead of repressing it, 
false systems have often appealed to this passion, and found in 
it their chief support. Look at the turbaned follower of Mo- 
hammed with bis high hopes of a sensual paradise, and of every 
thing that nourishes pride here, and see with what scorn he treats, 
or rather did treat so long as he dared, the infidel dogs. Hu- 
mility is not one of the virtues of that religion, and its natural 
tendency is to make man proud. But if a Christian is proud, 
it is in direct contravention of the facts, and precepts, and spir- 
itof his religion. High as are the hopes which the gospel en- 
courages, higher than any other religion ever dreamed of, it has 
yet an effectual antidote for pride. This is to be found, partly 
in the object itself of hope, which is moral perfection, likeness 
to God ; and with that pride is utterly incompatible. But the 
chief antidote is to be found in the fact mentioned under a for- 
mer head,—in the standard of guilt which the gospel sets up. 
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The penitent sees in that the judgment passed on his own char- 
acter, he sees that it is not at all by his own procurement that 
he can avoid, either that character itself, or its natural conse- 
quences ; he looks at what he has done, and at what has been 
done for him, and wonders that any can ever be proud. The 
foot of the cross is the place for the Christian, but it is no place 
for pride. When he stands there, he sees indeed what a sure 
foundation stone God has laid in Zion upon which he may build 
his hope; but precisely as that hope rises and becomes a glo- 
rious hope, will his egotism, his self-sufficiency, his pride, dwin- 
dle away. In fact, a death-blow must be given to pride before 
the hope of a Christian, the hope of salvation entirely by the 
merits of another, can find a place in the soul, and just so far as 
the spirit of the gospel triumphs, it must overcome and destroy 
pride. ‘Thus we see that the gospel places the strongest possi- 
ble check precisely there in our frame where it was most 
needed. 

We remark once more, that the gospel is adapted to our moral 
nature, because it tends to produce active beneficence, at the 
same time that it represses self-gratulation. On this point it is 
not easy to compare Christianity with other systems, because 
no other system ever insisted on active beneficence in any thing 
like the same high terms. ‘The gospel requires us to do good 
and only good, and this shows it to have originated in a God of 
love. It is matter of history that it has done more, and it is 
matter of fact that it is doing more to relieve the wants and mit- 
igate the woes of the destitute and the wretched, than all other 
causes put together. If it be asked how it has had moral force 
to do this, we reply that it has had it; 1st, from the example of 
Christ ; 2nd, from its imperative requisition upon all those who 
embrace it; and 3rd, from its system of rewards. In this, the 
gospel is entirely original. It rejects all human works asa 
ground of salvation—it is all of grace, and yet it has a system 
of rewards. According to this sy men are to be rewarded, 
not for their works, but according to their works. This fur- 
nishes every motive to diligence. “He who has done one act for 
Christ, from a sincere love to him, “ shall in no wise lose his 
reward ;”’ and he who has done two, shall receive a double re- 
ward. ‘Thus benevolent activity is secured by the gospel, while 
self-gratulation is repressed from the fact that the reward is 
wholly gratuitous, and not of debt—that we can offer nothing to 
God which he can accept for its own sake. The saint in heav- 
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en who has done the most good, will cast his crown as low as 
he who has done the least ; but it will be a far brighter crown— 
a far more exceeding weight of glory. 

Our last remark is, that the gospel is adapted to the moral 
nature of man, because it makes its chief appeals to a free and 
generous principle—the principle of love. ‘The gospel, as has 
been said, professes to be a restorative system—to bring men 
back to moral perfection. In order to this, it was necessary to 
appeal to some principle which should induce constant activity 
and progress. He who gets some vague notions of danger and 
of mercy, and supposes he can take shelter behind the gospel, 
as a man runs into a fort, and then sit down at his ease, is ig- 
norant of the very first principles of the gospel. Progress is a 
primary requisite, and if it does not induce and continue this, it 
does nothing. But in order to do this, to what principle shall 
itappeal? Shall it appeal, as fanatics often do, to fear? This 
is a strong principle, and has its use ; it is sometimes made the 
vestibule of love. But all fear has torment; it can never be a 
part of love; itcan never be the regenerating or the transform- 
ing principle. ‘The man who is travelling towards the home 
which he loves is happy, and he is active, and there is no sla- 
very in hisactivity. It results from a free and generous princi- 
ple, and one which is at the same time more powerful than any 
other. ‘ Many waters cannot quench it, or floods drown it.” 
“ Perfect love casteth out fear.” If, therefore, the gospel had 
not shown its knowledge of our frame by appealing chiefly to 
this principle, it would have been a failure. ‘To show how this 
is done, we borrow an illustration from Erskine. ‘ Let us pre- 
sent to ourselves,” says he, “‘ a company of men travelling along 
the sea-shore. One of them, better acquainted with the ground 
than the rest, warns them of quicksands, and points out to them 
a landmark which indicated the position of a dangerous pass. 
They, however, see no great reason for apprehension ; they are 
anxious to get forward, and cannot resolve on making a consid- 
erable circuit to avoid what appears to them an imaginary evil ; 
they reject his counsel, and proceed onwards. _In these circum- 
stances, what argument ought he to use? What mode of per- 
suasion can we imagine fitted to fasten on their minds a strong 
conviction of the reality of their danger and of the disinterested 
benevolence of their adviser? His words have been ineffectual ; 
he must try some other method. He does so; for seeing no 
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other way of prevailing on them, he goes before them ; he steps 
on the seemingly firm sand, and sinks to death. ‘This eloquence 
is irresistible. He was the most active and vigorous among 
them ; if any one could have extricated himself from the diffi- 
culty, it was he ; they are persuaded ; they make the necessa- 
ry circuit, bitterly accusing themselves of the death of their 
generous companion; and during their progress, as often as 
these landmarks occur, his nobleness and their own danger arise 
to their minds, and secure their safety. Rashness is not mere- 
ly perilous now, it is ungrateful ; it is making void the death of 
their deliverer.” Need we mention the parallel fact stated in 
the gospel, which so much transcends it? It is that the Son of 
God, after having long warned men by the course of his provi- 
dence, and by messengers deputed on purpose, seeing that 
nothing else would be effectual, came Himself also ; that he was 
made flesh, and devoted himself to death, thereby showing the 
greatness of his love and the certainty that no one who will not 
turn out of the course of which he has warned him can ever 
escape. And now, by directing that this great fact should be 
published every where, he has directed that his cross should, as 
it were, be planted by the strait of danger, that he may in the 
most effectual manner that he could devise, warn those who 
would pass heedless by, of what lies beyond. Surely that must 
be a fearful pass, to warn us from which Christ died. That 
must be an awful perdition to which those tend who go by the 
cross of Christ. Here we see, though danger is supposed, or 
love could not have thus manifested itself, yet that the direct 
appeal is altogether to gratitude and love. It was love which 
actuated Christ in dying for us ; it was love which actuated the 
Father in sending him ; and in the nature of the case it must be 
love, and love alone which can unite us to him and make us 
free and. happy in his presence forever. God is love, and what 
but that should be the controlling principle of his children? It 
is then by appealing to this highest, most efficient, free and gen- 
erous principle that the gospel is conformed to the constitution 
of our moral powers. 

We might pursue a similar train of thought on the adaptation 
of the gospel to the intellectual nature of man, and on its analo- 
gy to the constitution, and course of nature, which subject is 
not yet exhausted—but we forbear. We would simply inquire 
whether infidels have examined the ten particulars now enu- 
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merated. Ifthey have not, where is their candor? If they 
have, how imbecile is the credulity which can suppose such a 
system to have been originated by the peasants and fishermen 
of Galilee ! 


ARTICLE V. 


Poticy or THE GoveERNMENT oF THE UnitTep Sratss in 
RELATION TO THE INDIAN TRriBEs. 


By the Editor. 


1. Speech of the Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, in the Senate of 
the United States, February 4, 1835. 

2. Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, May 20, 1834, with the accom- 
panying documents. 

3. Report of the Secretary of War, with various documents, commu- 
nicated by the president to Congress, December, 1834. 

4. Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, October, 1834, with an Appendix. 

5. Narrative of an Expedition, through the Upper Mississippi to Itas- 
ca Lake, in 1832, under the direction of Henry R. Schoolcraft. 
New York 1834. 

6. Lieutenant Wheelock’s Journal of an Expedition made in the sum- 
mer of 1834, from Fort Gibson into the country of the Pawnees 
and other North-western Indians, by a detachment of the U. S. 
troops, under the command of Col. Dodge. 


Tue policy of the government of the United States in rela- 
tion to the Indian tribes, whatever may be our views in respect 
to its expediency or justice, may now be regarded as finally de- 
termined. As early as 1808, a part of the Cherokee tribe 
made a proposition to remove across the Mississippi, to some 
vacant lands of the United States, and there to “ continue the 
hunter life.” Accordingly, in 1817, they exchanged their lands 
east for lands west of that river. The Choctaw treaty of 1820, 
made to promote the civilization of the eastern Choctaw Indians, 
by the establishment of schools among them, and to perpetuate 
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them as a nation, by exchanging for a small part of their land a 
country beyond the Mississippi river, where all, “ who live by 
hunting, and will not work may be collected together,” grants 
them a tract of land west of the river for that purpose. Neith- 
er of these cessions had in view the civilization of the Indians 
west of the Mississippi. In 1825, Mr. Monroe, in his message, 
and the Secretary of War, Mr. Calhoun, in his report, directed 
the attention of congress to a plan for the removal and civiliza- 
tion of the Indian tribes, by acquiring a sufficient tract of coun- 
try west of the State of Missouri and Territory of Arkansas, in 
order to establish permanent settlements. It was proposed “ to 
give them the strongest and most solemn assurances that the 
country granted them should be theirs as a permanent home for 
themselves and their posterity without being disturbed by the 
encroachments of our citizens.” It was also suggested as pro- 
per, ‘to add to such assurances a system by which the govern- 
ment, without destroying their independence, would gradually 
unite the several tribes under a simple but enlightened system 
of government and laws.” In 1826, a bill was proposed, sub- 
stantially in accordance with these views, but it was not acted 
upon. On the 6th of May, 1828, a treaty was formed with the 
Cherokees, the preamble to which recites: ‘* whereas, it being 
the anxious desire of the government of the United States to 
secure to the Cherokee nation of Indians, a permanent home, 
and which shall, under the most solemn guaranty of the United 
States, be and remain theirs forever—a home that shall never 
in all future time be embarrassed by having around it the lines, 
or placed over it the jurisdiction of a Territory, or a State, nor 
be pressed upon by the extension in any way of any of the lim- 
its of our existing territory, etc.”” By the 2d article, “* the United 
States agree to possess the Cherokees 7,000,000 acres of land, 
bounded, etc., and to guaranty it to them forever, and in addi- 
tion to the 7,000,000 of acres thus granted, the United States 
further guaranty to the Cherokee Nation a perpetual outlet to 
the west, and a free and unmolested use of all the country ly- 
ing west of the western boundary of the above described limits, 
and as far west as the sovereignty of the United States and their 
right of soil extends.’ President Jackson, in his message to 
congress of Dec. 8th, 1829, recommends the removal of the 
Indians, and suggests the propriety of setting apart an ample dis- 
trict west of the Mississippi, to be guarantied to the Indian 
tribes so long as they shall occupy it. 
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From 1820 to 1827, various efforts were made by the peo- 

of Georgia to obtain all the lands within the chartered limits 
of the State. In December, 1829, the legislature of Georgia 
asserted that the Cherokees had no title to their lands, and that 
they were simply tenants at will. Georgia had previously (De- 
cember, 1828) passed an act to extend the laws of the State 
over the Cherokees after June Ist, 1830. The president, in 
his message of 1829, before referred to, stated distinctly that 
the Indians could not be protected against the operation of the 
laws of the individual States. Near theclose of the session of 
1830, the committees on Indian affairs, in both houses of congress 
made reports in favor of the removal of the Indians to the west of 
the Mississippi. A bill in accordance to the recommendation of 
these reports was introduced, and after a discussion rarely equal- 
led in interest and importance, since the establishment of the 
government, passed the Senate, on the 24th of April, 1830, by 
a vote of 28 to 20, and the House, on the 26th of May, by a 
vote of 103 to 97. The principal opposition to the bill arose 
from the belief that the Indians had a perfect right and title to 
their lands on this side of the river, and that it was for them 
alone to say, uninfluenced and unsolicited, when and in what 
manner, they would exchange their lands for any other. Some 
members, who voted in opposition to the measure, were of opin- 
ion that it might ultimately be expedient for the Indians to re- 
move. 

Of the recent policy of Georgia, Mr. Clay thus speaks :— 
“The Senate will perceive that the whole power of the State 
of Georgia, military, as well as civil, has been made to bear up- 
on these Indians, without their having any voice in forming, judg- 
ing upon, or executing the laws under which they are placed, 
and without even the poor privilege of establishing the injury they 
may have suffered by Indian evidence : nay, worse still, not even 
by the evidence of a white man !—Because the renunciation of 
their rights precludes all evidence white or black, civilized or sav- 
age. ‘There then the Indian lies, with his property, his rights, 
and every privilege which makes human existence desirable, at 
the mere mercy of the State of Georgia; a State, in whose gov- 
ernment or laws he has no voice. Sir, it is impossible for the 
most active imagination to conceive a condition of human soci- 

more perfectly wretched. Shall I be told that the condition 
of the African slave is worse? No sir, nosir. It is not worse. 
The interest of the master makes it at once his duty and his in- 
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clination to provide for the comfort and the health of his slave ; 
for without these he would be unprofitable. Both pride and 
interest render the master prompt in vindicating the rights of 
his slave, and protecting him from the oppression of others : and 
the laws secure to him the amplest means to do so. But who 
—what human being, stands in the relation of master or any 
other relation, which makes him interested in the preservation 
and protection of the poor Indian thus degraded and miserable ? 
Thrust out from human society, without the sympathies of any, 
and placed without the pale of common justice, who is there to 
protect him, or to defend his rights ?” 

By the bill of June, 1830, it was enacted, “ that in making 
exchanges of territory, it shall and may be lawful for the Presi- 
dent solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with which the ex- 
change is made, that the United States will forever secure and 
guaranty to them, their heirs, or successors the country so ex- 
changed with them, and, if they prefer it, that the United States 
wil] cause a patent or grant to be made and executed to them 
for the same.” 

Since this act was passed, several treaties have been conclu- 
ded with emigrating tribes. By the Choctaw treaty of 27th of 
September, 1830, it is stipulated, “‘ that the United States, un- 
der a grant to be specially made by the president of the United 
States, shall cause to be conveyed to the Choctaw nation a 
tract of country west of the Mississippi river, in fee simple, to 
them and their descendants, to enure to them while they shall 
exist as a nation and live on it.” ‘ That the government and 
people of the United States are hereby obliged to secure to said 
Choctaw nation of red people, the jurisdiction and government 
of all the persons and property that may be within their limits 
west, so that no Territory or State shall ever have a right to 
pass laws for the government of the Choctaw nation of red peo- 
ple, and their descendants, and that no part of the land granted 
them shall ever be embraced in any Territory or State ; but 
the United States shall forever secure said Choctaw nation from 
and against all laws except such as from time to time may be 
enacted in their own national councils, not inconsistent with the 
constitution, treaties, and laws of the United States.” And 
“the United States are obliged to protect the Choctaws from 
domestic strife and foreign enemies, on the same principles that 
the citizens of the United States are protected. By the Creek 
treaty, of the 24th of March, 1832, similar rights and privileges 
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are secured to the Creek Indians. A treaty to the same pur- 
port was formed with the Seminoles of Florida, May 9, 1832; 
with the Pottawatamies, October 26, 1832; and with the 
Chickasaws, October 20, 1832. 

In 1832, three commissioners, Henry L. Ellsworth, M. 
Stokes, and J. T. Schermerhorn were appointed with gen- 
eral powers, to proceed to the Indian country both east and 
west of the Mississippi, and make definitive arrangements, as 
far as possible in respect to the location of the emigrating tribes, 
and the establishment of amicable relations with other bands of 
Indians. From their report, we learn that the country to which 
the Indian title has been extinguished west of the Mississippi, 
for the purpose of providing land upon which to remove the 
Indians from the east, is very extensive. It is situated between 
33° 30’ and 43° 30’ north lat., and between 17° 30’ and 23° 
west long. from Washington. Its western boundary is the repub- 
lic of Mexico ; its northern the river La Platte; its eastern the 
western boundaries of the State of Missouri and the Territory 
of Arkansas; and its Southern, the republic of Mexico. It is 
supposed to contain not far from 182,000 square miles, or about 
116,480,000 acres. It is larger, by about 7000 square miles, 
than the whole of New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. It will thus be seen 
that Mexico and the Rocky Mountains will be a barrier to pre- 
vent the formation of any State or Territory south or west of 
the Indian country. The commissioners suppose that the cli- 
mate does not vary materially from that in the corresponding 
degrees of latitude in the Atlantic States, at some distance 
from the sea-board. From all which they could ascertain, they 
think that the country is not subject to any new or unusual 
diseases, but is visited by such as are common in the same 
parallels east of the Mississippi. ‘They attribute the great mor- 
tality experienced among the Choctaw emigrants of 1833, to 
the effects of the cholera, to a change of diet, neglect of exer- 
cise, the want of medical assistance, and to the fatigues and fe- 
Vers incidental to the first settling of a country. “* Our limited 
observations,” says major Long, “ have led us to suspect that at 
equal elevations, the aggregate temperature, if at all different, is 
by no means more mild or equable on the western side of the 
mountains, in the valley of the Mississippi, than on the Atlantic 
coast, and in confirmation of this opinion, we are happy to 
cite the authority of Mr. Darby, whose opportunities for observa- 
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tion have been much greater than ours, he having spent sixteen 
years in the valley of the Mississippi.”* In the heavy forests, 
the air is stagnant, and is so loaded with the effluvia of de- 
caying vegetable substances as to be immediately oppressive to 
the lungs. It is not strange that various kinds of fevers prevail 
during the summer and autumn, and, in many instances, termi- 
nate fatally. The want of cleanliness, and the use of ardent spir- 
its also powerfully tend to aggravate disease. It is obvious tha 
the causes of the acknowledged sickliness, are, in an impor- 
tant degree, local, and unconnected with the climate. 

A considerable part of the soil, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioners, is as good as is found in any of the Western States. 
This is true of the bottom lands along the principal rivers, and 
also of much of the adjoining prairie lands. There is a large 
amount of wood land, wholly unfit for cultivation, such as the 
mountains and flint hills, which are interspersed throughout the 
country. The expedition under Col. Dodge, who visited the 
Pawnees, in the summer of 1834, suffered severely for want of 
water, as well as through excessive heat. ‘They passed over 
primitive mountains of. granite from 200 to 2000 feet in height, 
almost wholly without soil. ‘The commissioners, though they 
do not speak from the most extensive personal investigation, 
having confined their observations mainly to the best portions 
of the country, declare that the territory is, generally, as well 
watered as the States of Missouri and Illinois. Water can fre- 
quently be found by sinking wells, where it does not appear read- 
ily on the surface. Though wood is scarce on the prairies, 
yet if the fires are kept out of them for a short time, thnity 
young trees will spring up. At Union mission, in the Osage 
country where grass was cut, and hay made ten years ago, 
there are now trees six inches in diameter. A very good kind 
of coal has been found in various portions of the country. 
Thorns and the honey locust will supply materials for hedges 
and fences. Iron, alum, and lead have been discovered ; and 
salines of the best quality abound, one of which was rented in 
the Cherokee country, last year, for five thousand bushels of 
salt per annum. A part of the country seems to be well 
adapted to the raising of stock of every description. South o! 
the Kanzas river there is no absolute necessity to provide lor 


* Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, in 1819 and in 1820, 
Vol LI. p. 320. 
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them in the winter, as they live in the open country winter and 
summer. The committee of Congress, of 1834, of which Mr. 
H. Everett of Vermont was chairman, say in general that 
“ the soil and climate are all that can be desired to reward in- 
dustry, and to prolong life.” Major Long, speaking of the 
country, between Council Bluffs, (a military station on the 
Missouri 650 miles above its junction with the Mississippi 

and the Rocky mountains, says : ‘ Though tracts of fertile land, 
considerably extensive, are occasionally to be met with, yet 
the scarcity of wood and water, almost uniformly prevalent, 
will prove an insuperable obstacle in the way of settling the 
country. Agreeably to the best intelligence, which can be ob- 
tained, concerning the country both south and north of the 
tract under consideration, and especially to the inferences de- 
ducible from the account given by Lewis and Clark, of the 
country situated between the Missouri and the Rocky mountains, 
above the river Platte, the vast region commencing near the 
sources of the Sabine, Trinity, Brasis, and Colorado, and ex- 
tending north to lat. 49°, by which the territory of the United 
States is limited in that direction, is throughout of a similar char- 
acter.”* ‘This region, however, in another aspect, may prove 
of great importance to the Indians, inasmuch as it is calculated 
to serve as a barrier to prevent the extension of the white pop- 
ulation westward, and their excursions into the Indian country.t 





© Long’s Expedition, Vol. II. p. 361. 
+ Estimated quantity of land assigned to the tribes who have emigrated. 


Acres. Acres. 
Choctaws . . . . 15,000,000 | Kaskaskias and Peorias 96,000 
Creeks and Seminoles 13,140,000 | Ottawas . . . . . 34,000 
Senecas and Shawnees 100,000 | Shawnees .. . . 1,600,000 
MPG sé 96,000 | Delowares . . . «~ 2,208,000 
Piankeshaws and Weas 160,000 | Kickapoeos . . . . 768,000 
Cherokees . . . . 13,000,000 | Other tribes. . . . 7,304,000 





Statement of the numbers of the Indians, west of the Mississippi, who 


have emigrated. 
Delawares . . . . 826| Pottawatamies . . . 191% 
Shawnees . . .  . 1,250 Seneeas, from Sandusky 251 
Kickapoos . . . «. 470) Senecasand Shawnees . 211 
Otawes. . . . . MOO iCredks.- . . . . R4@ 
Weas . - . +. 22| Cherokees . . . .- 5,000 


Piankeshaws . . . 162] Appalachicols. . . 265 
Peorias and Kaskaskias . 132! Choctaws . . . . 15,003 
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We will now proceed to give some account of the provisions 
adopted by the government of the United States in regulation 
of Indian affairs in the Indian territory in compliance with the 
provisions of the act of Congress of June 30, 1834. A general 
superintendency is established at St. Louis, Missouri, which 
includes all the Indians and Indian country west of the Missis- 
sippi river, and north of the Osage reservations, including al] 
the Indians and Indian country west of the Rocky mountains. 
Another general superintendency embraces all the Indians and 
Indian country south of the first mentioned agency and west 
of the Mississippi. In addition, two agencies and seven sub- 
agencies are established. ‘The various agents and sub-agents, 
are, by law, wholly independent of each other, and are respon- 
sible only to the proper superintendent. 

A _A series of regulations, twenty four in number, have been 


~~ ‘Stotements of the numbers of Indian tribes east of the Mississippi. 


Indians in New York . 4,716 | Miamies . ° - 1,200 
Indians, from New York, Weas . 5 F ‘ 60 
atGreen Bay . . 725} Creeks . ‘ ‘ - 22,638 
Wyandots, in Ohio and Cherokees . ‘ - 10,000 
Michigan . ‘ . 623] Chickasaws . ‘ . 5,429 
Winnebagoes* ‘ . 4,591 | Choctaws _ . 38000 
Ottawas and Chippewas, Seminoles. ‘ . 2,420 
of Lake Michigan - 5300! Appalachicolas . . 340 
Chippewas. 6,793 | Menomonies . ; . 4,200 
Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatamies ‘ 1,400 
Pottawatamies . 8,000 | Indians in New England 2,526 


Statement of the numbers of the Indian tribes, resident west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
Sioux . . m - 27,500 | Crows : ‘ . 4,500 
loways , : - 1,200| Quapaws. . ‘ 450 
Sacs ofthe Missouri . 500 | Caddoes . ; , 800 
Omahas : : . 1,400} Poncas . , / 800 
Ottoes and Missourias . 1,600 | Osages : oe a 
Pawnees. ; . 10,000! Kanzas ; F . 17 
Camanches . : . 7,000) Sacs . ; ; . 4,800 
Mandans . : . 1,500} Arickaras . ; . 38,000 
Minetarees . ‘ . 1,500; Cheyennes . é . 2,000 
Assinaboins , . 8,000 | Blackfeet . ; . 30,000 
Crees + netting 3, 000; Foxes . . . 1,600 
Gros Ventres . «8,000 | Arrepahas, Kioways, &e. 1,400 


* Part of these have gone west of the river, but their number is not knowa. 
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prepared at the war department with the sanction of the presi- 
dent, concerning the payment of annuities. A few of the most 
important items we will state. The annuities are to be paid 
in specie, except where the Indians are willing to receive bank 
bills, which, at the place of payment, are equivalent to gold and 
silver, and provided the Indians fully understand the value of 
such bank-bills. 'The agent or sub-agent is to take measures 
to assemble the Indians at a determinate time and place in 
order to make the payments. Three or four days’ provisions 
will be given to the Indians thus assembling. Previously to the 
payments, the agent or sub-agents and the military officer or 
officers, who are to be present at the payment of the annuity, 
are required to convene the Indians, and ascertain from them 
in what manner they desire the annuity to be paid ; whether to 
the chiefs of tribes, the heads of families, or in any other man- 
ner. They will take care that the Indians fully comprehend 
the subject, and act upon their own suggestions. And, after 
obtaining their views, the payment will be made in conformity 
thereto. Payments will in all cases be made to the Indians, 
and to no other person, nor will any debt or claim of any kind 
be allowed or paid, except in a particular instance provided by 
law. Payment of all annuities will be made in public, and in 
presence of whatever persons may choose to attend, and tripli- 
cate receipts will be signed by the proper chiefs and by two or 
more respectable white witnesses. Where an annuity is payable 
in goods, either by law, treaty, or at the request of the Indians, 
the amount of goods, and the time and place of dealing must be 
advertised ; the habits and tastes of the tribe must be consulted 
in determining the kind and quality of the articles ; every con- 
tractor will be bound to give bond in twice the amount, to be 
furnished with at least three sufficient securities ; and in case 
the goods should not be of a proper quality, the price is to be 
reduced, or they shall be returned to the contractor.* 

By a report of lieutenant Van Horne, a disbursing agent, in 
the removal of the Creeks and Cherokees, it seems that the 
Indians themselves, in some cases, enter into contracts to fur- 
nish supplies. ‘There are many,” he remarks, “ especially 
among the Cherokees, who are as able and efficient in execu- 


* The whole expenditure of the Indian department from the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution to Jan. 1, 1835, amounts to 
$13,027,092,27, of which more than $9,000,000 were for annuities and 
treaty stipulations. 
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ting contracts as our own citizens. Most of these, to be sure, 
are whites or half breeds ; very few, perhaps none, of the full 
bloods could be depended on, as they are not sufficiently 
prompt and energetic. ‘That natives may have an opportunity 
to bid, the bids should be received at some point not too remote 
from their residence ; and I think it would be no more than 
what the proper protecting care of government, and the good 
of the Indians require, that agents should give to the Indians 
such information as to the manner of obtaining and executing 
contracts, giving bonds, security, etc., as might be of service 
to them.- It seems to me that the welfare of the Indians 
would be promoted, and that it would be good policy for the 
government to hold out this powerful incentive to enterprise and 
industry in respect to these tribes.”* 


We have thus given a condensed, and, as far as we can judge, 
impartial exposition, derived in a great measure from official 
sources, of the government-plan in behalf of the Indians. We 
wait with anxiety to see its actual operation. It is a bold, and, 
in many respects, an untried experiment. To take up entire 
nations of men, and place them several hundred miles from their 
former seats, with the avowed intention of gradually amalgama- 
ting them into one homogeneous mass, or of amicably preserv- 
ing their national peculiarities, while they are in close contact, 
is a measure, to say the least, which ought to be watched with 
the closest attention. At the same time, we would not pre- 
judge it. We are willing to look with candor and patience on 
an enterprise encompassed, in all its aspects, with difficulties. 
We must be permitted, however, to offer a few suggestions, 
which, in our own view, are of great importance. 

1. Ardent spirits must be wholly excluded from the Indians 
and from the Indian territory. On this point the agents and 
the military officers must be clothed with plenipotentiary pow- 
ers. The article must be excluded at all hazards. ‘To the 
Indians, above all other men, it is death. The burning pesti- 
lence has already nearly annihilated them. ‘Two missionary 
agents, the Rev. Messrs. Kingsbury and Byington, who have 
lately visited the Western tribes, say, that “ whiskey has as 

werful an agency here in ruining the Indians as any where. 
kei useless to think or talk of removing Indians, and of locating 


"© Lieut. Van Horne’s Report to the commissary general, 7th Octo- 
ber, 1834. 
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them beyond the reach of whiskey. Their late sale of lands 
furnishes them with a new supply which makes them prodigal 
and dissipated.” ‘The evils are enormous, and the remedies 
ought to be prompt and final. Look at the following facts. In 
a prosecution on the frontiers of Missouri, under a State law, 
which prohibits the sale of liquor to an Indian, a witness testi- 
fied that he saw the trader draw the whiskey from the cask, and 
r it into the jug of an Indian, who carried the same away. 
‘o be more sure, the witness tasted a little that remained in the 
measure, Upon cross-examination, the witness was asked if he 
tasted any in the jug. He replied no; but the jug was filled 
from the measure. The criminal was acquitted! in July, 
1833, three persons were brought by lieutenant Nichols to In- 
dependence, (Missouri) for trial, having been taken in the In- 
dian country by major Riley, for violating the intercourse-law. 
Two barrels of whiskey were found in the possession of the 
criminals a little below the garrison. Sales to soldiers were 
proved. The criminals were defended by three able counsel- 
lors, one a distinguished advocate from St. Louis. All were 
acquitted! Since a law of congress has been passed, declaring 
that no ardent spirits shall be introduced into the Indian coun- 
try, under any pretence whatever, capitalists, now licensed to 
trade, have established distilleries, and seek to screen them- 
selves from the letter of the law, which does not forbid making 
whiskey in the country, although it prohibits its introduction. 
Lieutenant Bean, a U. S. sub-Indian agent, writes on the 6th 
of November, 1833, that ‘‘ common report says that the agents 
of the American Fur Company, are manufacturing whiskey in 
the Indian country, near the mouth of the Yellow Stone river, 
which reports 1 do not doubt.” It is melancholy to ascertain 
that the Indians themselves are deeply guilty in this matter. 
In the Cherokee country, a distillery has been erected by a half- 
breed, where whiskey is manufactured in considerable quanti- 
ties. The great success of this establishment, and the impuni- 
ty with which the business is carried on, has stimulated others 
to embark in the enterprise, and more distilleries will be erected 
as soon as orders can be supplied. The strong inducement to 
manufacture the liquor, will appear from the ready cash sales, 
being not less than ninety-five dollars by the barrel, or one hun- 
dred and ninety, when retailed by the small measure. 
On the question of the practicability of the exclusion of ar- 
dent spirits, we are glad to quote the testimony of Mr. School- 
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craft, a gentleman every way well qualified to judge. ‘* Much 
solicitude,” he remarks, “ is felt by me to exclude ardent spirits 
wholly from the Chippewas and Ottawas, the latter of whom 
have, by a recent order, been placed under my charge. 1 ain 
fully satisfied that ardent spirits are not necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of the Indian trade, that they are deeply perni- 
cious to the Indians, and that both their use and abuse is derog- 
atory to the character of a wise and sober government. Their 
exclusion, in every shape, and every quantity, is an object 
of primary moment ; and it is an object which I feel it a duty 
to persevere in the attainment of, however traders may bluster. 
I feel a reasonable confidence in stating, that no whiskey has 
been used in my agency, during the last two years, except the 
limited quantity taken by special permission of the Secretary of 
War, for the trade of the Hudson’s Bay line ; and saving also 
the quantity clandestinely introduced from Prairie du Chien and 
St. Peter’s.” “Let us proceed,” says he to general Street, an- 
other firm temperance agent, “in the accomplishment of this 
object, with a determination never to relinquish it, until ardent 
spirits are entirely excluded from the Indian country.” 

2. The most vigilant caution should be exercised in the se- 
lection of agents. No item in the general policy is more impor- 
tant than this. No matter how wise the government-regulations 
may be, no matter how humane and magnanimous may be the 
character of the Secretary of War, or the superintendent of In- 
dian affairs at Washington, the whole system will be an inevita- 
ble failure except good men are secured for agents. One im- 
provident, unkind, intemperate or inefficient agent, will intro- 
duce confusion and wretchedness wherever his influence may 
extend. ‘The Indians, in their inexperience, must regard an 
agent as their protector, and as embodying in his character, the 
dignity and equity of the government of his country. He is to 
be their shield against the oppression of traders, whiskey-venders, 
and all interlopers, be they white, black, or red. The agents 
should be chosen, not on the ground of any partizan-feelings, 
and not in ignorance or thoughtlessness, but from a well ascer- 
tained knowledge of their character. They should be tried, 
prudent, energetic, thoroughly temperate, cheerful, kind-heart- 
ed, and public-spirited men. We are happy to know that sev- 
eral of the agents now employed are decidedly of this descrip- 
tion. 

3. Another measure of great importance was recommended 
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by Mr. Clay in his late eloquent speech before the Senate of 
th United States, and is embodied in the following resolution. 
“ Resolved that the committee on the Judiciary be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of making further provision by 
law, to enable Indian nations, or tribes to whose use and occu- 
pancy, lands are secured by treaties concluded between them and 
the United States, to defend and maintain their rights to such 
lands, in the courts of the United States, in conformity with the 
constitution of the United States.” ‘The provision in the con- 
stitution is this ; ‘* The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority.” As congress have full powers over the 
territories, we may give the Indians all the guaranty which con- 
gress can express for the undisturbed possession of their lands, 
and for the secure enjoyment of their rights, when those rights 
come in conflict with the doings of white men, or with State 
laws. The United States cannot so far rely upon the tribes 
themselves, as to dispense with adequate measures on the part 
of congress to fulfil the guaranty of the government. The im- 
punity with which violators of the intercourse-laws now escape 
punishment, though occasionally prosecuted before State tribu- 
nals, shows conclusively that the reliance of government must 
rest in her federal judges administering the laws on the Indian 
territory, where a jury can be summoned at least not unfavora- 
ble to the civilization of the Indians. ‘* At present,” say the 
commissioners, ‘* offenders are taken for trial to Missouri and 
Arkansas ; and such, on the frontiers, is the extent of similar 
transgressions, and such are the connections of the aggressors, 
that few have been convicted, though the evidence has been 
apparently conclusive.” No adequate remedy, it is very obvi- 
ous, will be applied for a long time, if reliance is to be had up- 
on the State courts. The laws of the United States must be 
expounded and enforced by the judges and officers of the United 
States. 

4. A rigorous system ought to be enforced in regard to the 
white traders. * We are uniformly told,” say Messrs. Kings- 
bury and Byington, “ that all, who are interested in the fur trade, 
are interested against our object. The fur interest is a great 
and powerful one.* ‘The traders have acquired, and they 


French Fur Companies were conso- 


* In 1827, the Columbia and 
Vor. V. No. 18. 55 
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maintain a great influence with the Indians. The government- 
agents feel and acknowledge this, and the faithful missionary may 
also feel the same.” ‘Traders are of course opposed to the civili- 
zation of the Indians. ‘Their trade will be destroyed, if the In- 
dians give up their hunting life. It is supposed that the traders 
have already credited to the Indians, within the western territo- 
ry, half a million of dollars. The danger of loss, by depending 
on voluntary peyment, has induced the seller to charge enor- 
mous profits.* At the same time that efforts are made to col- 
lect old debts, new ones are contracted, till there remains no pos- 
sibility of oe pemes On what does the trader rely? Mostly on 
peltry. How is this obtained? How are Indians driven tothe 
hunt to discharge their credits? By the chiefs, who are kept 
in good humor by frequent presents. The young men are 
driven again and again to the chase by headmen, who are re- 
— as sureties, or bribed to use influence or authority. 

he moral qualifications of am applicant-trader have not been 
the subject of inquiry. The agent has had no discretion to re- 
ject the applicant on account of moral deficiency. His discre- 
tion is confined to the validity of the bond. The license to 
large companies has been the means of extending trading hous- 
es in all directions, and of introducing trappers into the country. 
The passage of these wretched men through the Indian villages 
is marked by a long train of woes entailed by debauchery and 
disease. ‘The remedy for these enormous mischiefs is clear. 
Reduce the number of white men as much as possible, unless 
admitted for purposes of civilization. Permit no citizen to re- 
side in the country, whether agent, teacher, or laborer, without 
a bond for his good behavior, with certain specified breacties in 
the condition. Let a share of the forfeiture be given to the 


lidated, making a part of the American Fur Company, and since which 
time, it has been known only as such. For the last six years it 
has been furnished with goods for the trade, by John Jacob Astor 
of New York, and his son, William B. Astor, the president of the com- 
pany. A great number of agents is employed, and millions of mo- 
ney invested. 


* On the borders of the navigable waters of the Missouri, no high- 
er up than fort Leavenworth, guns, which cost in St. Louis $7, are 
sold for $30; axes, which cost 374 cents, are sold at $2; a double 
handful of salt, which cost 62 cents a bushel, is sold at $1; white 
beads, which cost 35 cents a pound, are charged $3. These are not 
«xeeptions, but the general fact. 
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informer. Above all other things, let the moral character of 
every white man, wishing to enter into the Indian country, be 
subjected to the severest scrutiny. 

5. A sufficient military force must be employed along the 
Mexican boundary to prevent the incursions of foreign hostile 
Indians. ‘The predatory character of these Indians has long 
been a matter of serious complaint. Old feuds and jealousies 
exist, particularly between the Osages and some of the Mexi- 
can Indians, which may break out into open hostility at any me- 
ment. ‘The difficulty is much increased by the confusion which 
at present reigns in Mexican affairs, rendering negotiation with 
that government, if practicable, of little avail. 

6. Earnest and judicious — must be adopted and perse- 
veringly pursued for the civilizing and christianizing of the 
Indians. Here the main dependance is to be placed. No hu- 
man means, aside from the gospel ef Jesus Christ, are adequate 
to arrest the tendency of the Indians to degeneracy and extinc- 
tion. The committee of congress say with great justice that a 
preference ought to be given to educated Indian youth, in all 
the employments of which they are capable, as traders, inter- 
preters, schoolmasters, farmers, mechanics, etc.; and that the 
course of their education should be so directed as to render 
them capable of those employments. Why educate the Indians 
unless their education can be turned to some practical use ? 
And why educate them for a practical use, and yet refuse to 
employ them? ‘The case has occurred that the educated In- 
dian returns from the school, raised above, and unfitted for, the 
society of his tribe, yet not high enough for that of the whites. 
His tribe furnishes no situation in which his education can be 
useful or profitable. He can turn it to no account any where 
else ; and a life of dissipation is the usual and the fatal conse- 
quence of a life of idleness. Every place of profit, every ob- 
ject of laudable effort should be within his reach. 

An appropriation of $10,000 per annum has been given by 
congress, for a few years, for the benefit of the Indians, and 
called the Civilization Fund. The disposition of it, in 1834, 
was as follows ; to the Baptist General Convention $2,000 ; to 
the American Board for Poscign Missions, $2,200; tothe Ro- 
man Catholic church, $1,300; to the Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sions $400; to the Protestant Episcopal $500, etc. Of the 
funds provided by treaties for the purposes of education, $17,000 
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were devoted to the support of pupils, belonging to various 
tribes, at the Choctaw academy in Kentucky. In addition, 
$24,000 were devoted to kindred objects, $12,500 of the sum 
being appropriated by the Choctaws to the support of schools 
in their own nation. The Choctaw academy in Kentucky con- 
tains 156 pupils; this number will be increased by fificen 
Chickasaws, as the chiefs of that tribe have recently requested 
that their school-money might be expended in this institution, 
The buildings and school-apparatus are valued at $8,000. The 
academy is represented as being in a highly prosperous conii- 
tion. 

The American Baptist Board have established missions amon; 
the Shawnees, Delawares, Otoes, Omahaws, Pawnees, Creeks, 
Cherokees, and Choctaws,—all in the Indian or Western terri- 
tory. The number of church members is between one and two 
hundred. The number of missionary laborers is about twenty. 
An alphabet has been invented for the Shawnees, Chippewas, 
and Delawares, and elementary books compiled. Mr. McCoy 
has issued proposals for publishing a semi-monthly periodical a 
the Shawnee station. 

The Methodists have established missions among three or 
four of the tribes. ‘The Pittsburgh Society are about commene- 
ing one among the loways. 

The following missions have been established by the Ameri- 
can Board. Among the western Cherokees are three stations 
and eighteen laborers. ‘The number of native church member 
is about 100. Four schools contain about 175 children. — Pro- 
posals have recently been made to employ itinerant teachers {or 
instructing the people, in the art of reading their own language, 
according to the method adopted among the eastern Cherokees. 
The mission among the western Choctaws includes five stations 
and sixteen laborers, all near Red river, or Little river, a north- 
ern branch, and not far from the south-western corner of the 
Arkansas Territory. The three churches contain 200 men- 
bers. ‘Ten or twelve schools are in successful operation. A 
considerable number of tracts and school books in the Choctav 
language have been printed, or are in a state of preparation. 
Mr. Byington has about completed his Choctaw dictionary and 
grammar. Among the 2,500 western Creeks, a station has been 
established, with three laborers, about seven miles from fort 
Gibson, near the junction of the Verdigris with the Arkansas. 
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Mr. Fleming is attempting to reduce the language to writing. 
An elementary book of 100 pages has been prepared. Four 
stations have been formed among the Osages, with sixteen la- 
borers. A printing establishment for the Cherokee, Creek, 
Choctaw, and Osage languages, is to be immediately commen- 
ced at the Union station. An elementary book’ of 126 pages 
has been printed. Missions are to be immediately commenced 
among the four bands of the Pawnees, the Sioux, Sacs, Foxes, 
etc. 

We believe that it is now generally conceded that there is no 
reasonable expectation of inducing the Indians to change their 
own language for the English. ‘The mother tongue has more 

ower in it, with those who speak it, than any other language 
which can be found. It is much easier for a man, who speaks 
their language to gain and keep their confidence, than for one 
who can speak only through an interpreter. In respect to the 
advantages of a uniform orthography in writing the Indian lan- 
guages, Messrs. Kingsbury and Byington, after much experi- 
ence, say: ** We wish that all the missionaries sent out by the 
Board might adopt a uniform orthography. Some languages 
have more consonant sounds than others, and different ones also 
—and some have more vowel sounds, and nasal sounds, and 
diphthongal sounds than others. _ Perhaps all your missionaries 
among the Indians have adopted a uniform mode of writing. 
We think that it is entirely practicable from our own experience. 
We have taken specimens of thirteen different languages or dia- 
lects, and have found no particular difficulty in writing the same 
with one alphabet. In some languages we find some sounds 
which we do not in others. We especially wish that all the 
vowel sounds might be uniformly written, and we would recom- 
mend that Mr. Pickering’s Essay,* be sent to the stations among 
the Indians, where it has not already been sent, and a copy or 
two of such Indian books as have been printed according to the 
general principles contained in his pamphlet. An instance has 





* See Essay of the Hon. John Pickering, on the adoption of a uni- 
form Orthography for the Indian Languages of North America, in- 
serted in the 4th yolume, pp. 319—360, of the Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Academy. This learned scholar adopts as the basis of his pro- 
posed Indian orthography, what we call the foreign sounds of the 
vowels; that is, the sounds which are usually given to them by those 
European nations, with whom we have much intercourse by books or 
otherwise, and who, like ourseives, use the Roman alphabet in their 
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occurred, in which we felt the need of uniformity in writing the 
Indian languages.” 

But our limits admonish us to close. If our labor shall con- 
tribute, in any measure, to call the public attention to this sub- 
ject, we shall be gratified. We trust that in the most praise- 
worthy and honorable efforts, which are making for the evangeli- 
zation of other continents, the poor aborigines of our own will 
not be neglected. We may count up more rapid victories else- 
where, but here the claims of justice call with imperative voice. 
We fear that there is an increasing apathy in our community on 
the subject of Indian civilization. True, the number of our 
Indians is comparatively small, and, every year, the pestilence 
and the trader’s whiskey are thinning their ranks. Nevertheless, 
THEY, of all men, have the first claim on our compassion. We 
may refuse to extend the cup of cold water to other famishing 
tribes with less peril than we may to extend it to them. We 
should feel for them with a brother’s sympathy. We should 
interpose quickly between them and annihilation, the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God. Some of them we have driven beyond 
the river by means which the most hard-hearted miser ought to 
despise, which a generous nation should abhor, and which will 
affix to the latest ages of time a blot on the page of our history, 
that the tears of the bitterest repentance cannot washout. Let 
us do what we can to repair the remorseless injuries which we 
have inflicted upon them. Let us watch with candid but with 
vigilant eye the operation of the present national policy. Ifit 
is productive of wrong and outrage, let us lift up a fearless voice 
of remonstrance. If it secures the present and eternal happi- 


own languages. Mr. P. proposes that the general pronunciation of 
the common letters of our alphabet should be as follows : 


A as in the English, father. P and R as in English. 
B & D as in English, French. etc. | 8 as in English at the beginning 
E as in there, short ¢ as in met. of a word. 
F as in English. T as in English. 
G as English game. U both long and short as Eng- 
H as an aspirate. lish oo. 
I as in marine, short i as in him. | V as English v, and German w. 
K, L, M and N as in English. W and Z as in English. 
© English long o as in robe, also | Y as in the English yet. 

short o as in some. 

The whole essay of Mr. P. is very interesting. 
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ness of the Indian, let us cheer it with all encouragement and 
co-operation. Let our missionary societies labor under the so- 
lemn conviction that the last sands of the Indian existence may 
now be running.* 
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By Edward Hitcheock, Professor of Chemistry and Nat. Hist. in Amherst College. 





Every nation in all ages has had its recorded or traditional 
cosmogony. And it is not a little curious, that a subject which 
the most improved philosophy, aided by a divine revelation, 
finds it so difficult to understand and illustrate, should so inter- 
est men in all stages of civilization, and be even incorporated 
into the unwritten poetry of the rudest tribes. Men of all reli- 
gions too, and those hostile to all religion; the pagan, the Chris- 
tian, the deist, and the atheist, have regarded cosmogony as a 
store-house of tried arguments for the support of their opposing 
opinions. Ever since the introduction of Christianity into the 
world, this has been a portion of the field of contest between its 
friends and its enemies, where the battle has warmly raged. 
Many a friend of revelation, even before geology was known as 
a science, has fancied that he saw in the structure of our globe, 


* The speech of Mr. Clay, though reported in such a manner as 
to do but little justice to the great orator, cannot be read without tears. 
“ He rejoices that the voice, which, without charge of presumption or 
arrogance, has ever been raised in defence of the oppressed of the 
human species, had been heard in defence of this most oppressed of 
all. To him, in that awful hour of death, to which all must come, 
and which, with respect to himself could not be very far distant, it 
would be a source of the highest consolation that an opportunity had 
been found by him, on the floor of the Senate, in the discharge of his 
official duty, to pronounce his views on a course of policy marked by 
such wrongs as were calculated to arrest the attention of every one, 
and that he had raised his humble voice and pronounced his solemn 
protest against such wrongs.” 
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a demonstrative confirmation of the Mosaic history : while many 
an infidel has seen with equal clearness, in those same natural 
monuments a refutation of the sacred record. And this is one 
of those subjects about which men are clear and positive just in 
proportion to the looseness and superficialness of their know- 
ledge. ‘The consequence has been, that the world has been 
flooded with a multitude of very weak and crude productions 
upon cosmogony. At the beginning of the last half century, 
indeed, these productions, called “ Theories of the Earth,” had 
become so ridiculous that for a number of years the press was 
much less prolific on the subject. Since the commencement of 
the present century, however, the discussion has been revived 
with fresh interest; though it is not so much between the infidel 
and the Christian, as between Christian and Christian; the one 
defending, and the other opposing, certain theories. And there 
seems to be prevalent, as in former times, a strange delusion, 
which makes almost every intelligent man fancy himself amply 
qualified to write upon these points with the most dogmatic as- 
surance. Hence a multitude of productions have been poured 
forth on the community, many of which exhibit such a want of 
maturity and such entire ignorance of some parts of the subject, 
that the men thoroughly versed in all its bearings have passed 
them by in pity or contempt. We, however, have caught the 
cacoethes scribendi, and must go on; though at the risque of 
having our efforts treated thus cavalierly, and cast into the same 
nage pile of literary rubbish. 

e think it will explain the numerous failures of writers on 
the connection between the Bible and geology, to state, that 
most of them have been merely theologians, or merely philolo- 
gists, or merely geologists, or at best but slightly aequainted 
with more than two of these branches. Being accurately ac- 
quainted with one or two of these departments of knowledge, 
they have overlooked the importance of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the rest. But it is quite clear to us, that without at 
least a respectable acquaintance with them all, no man can suc- 
cessfully discuss their connection, or reconcile their apparent 
discrepancies. If he be not familiar with theology, how can he 
judge correctly of those theories of interpretation which modify 
essentially every institution and doctrine dependant upon the 
Mosaic chronology? If he be not acquainted with the rules ol 
exegesis, now constituting a distinct and extensive science, how 
shall he determine whether those theories do not offer violence 
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to the sacred writers? And if he be ignorant of geology, how 
shall he know what modifications, if any, of the common inter- 
pretation of the Bible, are necessary to reconcile it with the re- 
cords of nature’s past operations? Nor is a mere theoretical 
knowledge of these subjects sufficient. Especially is this the 
case in geology; in which the fullest and most accurate de- 
scriptions convey but faint and inadequate ideas to the mind, in 
comparison with a personal examination of the rocks in the pla- 
ces where nature has piled them up. 

We may inquire too, how readers are to judge of discussions 
on these subjects, if they have not at least a respectable ac- 
quaintance with the three departments of knowledge above 
named? Now in regard to theology and sacred philology, we 
may reasonably calculate, from the provisions that are made ia 
our seminaries of learning for teaching them, that all publicly 
educated men at least, will be conversant with their elements. 
Nor is any such man respectable in society without this know- 
ledge. But far different is the case in respect to geology. 
What provision is there in our literary institutions for teaching 
any thing more than its merest elements by a few lectures? 
and who feels any mortification in confessing his ignorance of 
the subject? Were not the community in general profoundly 
unacquainted with its details, so many statements, contradictory 
to its first principles, could not pass so quietly as they now do the 
round of our newspapers and periodicals. Some of our geolo- 
gists, we happen to know, have been discouraged by the evi- 
dence they have seen of so much ignorance on the subject, 
from attempting to explain or defend the principles of their 
science when attacked ; being quite sure that their statements 
would neither be understood nor appreciated. In the most 
enlightened parts of Europe the case is quite different. “In 
England every enlightened man knows something of geology : it 
is very much the case in France ; and is becoming more and more 
so in Germany.”* We rejoice, however, in the belief that the 
state of things in this country on this subject is rapidly improving. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances we pro- 
pose to examine carefully the connection between geology and 
the Mosaic cosmogony. ‘The two records have been, and still 
are, supposed to be at variance: and to ascertain whether this 
opinion be correct, will be the great object of inquiry. If they 


* American Quarterly Review, June, 1830, p. 363. 
Vo. V. No. 18. 56 
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both proceed from the same infinitely perfect Being, there can- 
not be any real discrepancy between them. So that if we dis- 
cover any apparent disagreement, we either do not rightly 
understand geology, or give a wrong interpretation to the Scrip- 
tures, or the Bible is not true. e hope to show to the satis- 
faction of every reasonable and candid mind, that we are by no 
means compelled to adopt the last of these conclusions. Never- 
theless, we forewarn our readers that if any of them expect that 
we shall remove all difficulties from the first chapter of Genesis, 
they will be disappointed. Independent of geology, there are 
obscurities in that portion of Scripture, which no interpreter has 
ever been able entirely to remove ; nor in the present state of 
_e science, are we warranted in presuming that no 
uture discoveries will throw any light upon the Mosaic cos- 
mogony. All that can be reasonably expected of a writer on 
this subject, and all that we shall attempt, is, to show, that there 
are modes of reconciling the Mosaic and the geological records 
so reasonable, that to disbelieve the former on account of ap- 
parent discrepancies, would be altogether unjustifiable and even 
absurd. We have our preferences as to the best mode of 
reconciling the two histories; nor shall we conceal our partial- 
ity: but we shall not undertake to defend any particular mode 
as infallibly true ; because we do not believe that such pos- 
itiveness is necessary for the defence of the sacred record, or 
justified by the present state of our knowledge. 

We venture to make another suggestion to our readers. Let 
no one, however intelligent, imagine that the mere ‘perusal of 
the best written essay can make him master of this subject. It 
is only by long and patient thought, as well as extensive reading, 
that he will be able correctly to appreciate all its bearings, and 
to plant himself on ground that will not be continually sliding 
from beneath his feet. 

It is very common for writers on this subject to confine their 
attention to the single point where there is a supposed disagree- 
ment between geology and revelation: whereas, in order to 
form a correct judgment concerning such disagreement, we 
ought to look at all the points where the two subjects are con- 
nected. For if we find discrepancy to be generally manifest, 
and agreement to be only an exception, the presumption is 
strong, that a particular marked discrepancy is real and irrecon- 
cileable. But if harmony constitutes the rule, and disagree- 
ment the exception, the presumption is, that any special case of 
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the want of coincidence results from ignorance or misunderstand- 


ing. 
, et we think that we can point out a number of coinciden- 
ces between geology and revelation, some of which are unex- 
ted and remarkable. And it will constitute the first part of 
our effort to exhibit these coincidences in detail. 

1. In the first place, poology and revelation agree in teach- 
ing us that the material wniverse had a beginning, and was 
created out of nothing by a Divine Power. 

In treating of the connection between geology and natural 
theology, we have shown how the successive groups of animals 
and plants that have been placed on the globe have been more 
and more perfect and complicated, so that in tracing them back- 
wards, we must at length arrive at the beginning of the series. 
A similar retrospective survey of the changes which have taken 
place in the matter composing the globe, brings us at length to 
a point, anterior to which no change can be discovered. And 
we maintain that it is philosophical to infer that the creation of 
matter took place at the commencement of such a series of 
changes and of animal and vegetable existences. At least, it is 
unphilosophical, without proof, to infer the existence of matter 
through the eternity that preceded these changes : and no proof 
can be presented, unless it be derived from the nature of matter ; 
an argument too tenuous to have influence with substantial minds. 
But the creative power which was put forth at the commence- 
ment of these changes in the formation of animals and plants, is 
a presumption in favor of its having been previously exerted in 
the no more difficult work of bringing matter into being. 

We are aware that not a few distinguished critics and theolo- 
gians donot regard Moses as describing in the first chapter of 
Genesis a creation of matter out of nothing, because the words 
employed are ambiguous in their signification. This point we 
shall examine carefully further on. But we cannot doubt, after 
an examination of all the passages in the Bible where the crea- 
tion is spoken of, that the sacred writers most clearly intended 
to teach the creation of the universe out of nothing (creatio prt- 
ma, vel immediata, in the language of the theologians) and not 
out of pre-existing materials: (creatio secunda, vel mediata). 

When we consider how strong a tendency has ever been ex- 
hibited by learned men to a belief in the eternity of matter, and 
how some philosophers and even divines at this day maintain 
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that belief,* we cannot but regard the testimony of geology on 
this point as of great importance. And if we mistake not, it will 
be in vain to search the records of any other science for proof 
equally conclusive. 

2. In the second place, revelation and geology agree as to 
the nature and operation of the agents that have been employed 
in effecting the changes which have taken place in the matter of 
the globe since its original creation. 

These agents are fire and water. And at almost every step 
the geologist meets with evidence of their combined or succes- 
sive operation within and upon our globe. The deposition of 
the stratified rocks he cannot explain without the presence of 
water ; especially when he finds them filled with the relics of 
marine animals. But their subsequent elevation and disloca- 
tion, as well as the production of the unstratified rocks, demand- 
ed the agency of powerful heat. 

To the cursory reader water appears to have been the prin- 
cipal agent employed in the revealed cosmogony ; and in sub- 
sequent times the same agent was employed for the destruction 
of the world. But a careful examination of the Scriptures ren- 
ders it at least probable, that fire was concerned in some of the 
demiurgic processes. ‘There can be no doubt but under the 
term "ik, (lux) Moses includes both light and heat, or fire; 
since he does not describe the latter as a separate creation, and 
since it is now understood that they always are united, and are 
in fact probably only different modifications of the same princi- 
ple. Now although Moses does not distinctly exhibit heat as an 
agent in modifying the face of the globe, yet there is a passage 
in the 104th Psalm which quite obviously points us to such an 
agency. Thou coveredst it (the earth) with the deep as with 
a garment : the waters stood above the mountains. At thy re- 
buke they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. 
Here we have a description of that change in the earth’s sur- 
face which in Genesis is thus described : 4nd God said let the 
waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one place, 
and let the dry land appear ; and it was so. Moses does not 
describe the agent employed in this change ; but refers it to the 
immediate power or command of God. But if there be any 
fact clearly established in geology, it is, that all dry land on the 
earth has bene elevated above the waters by a voleanic agency : 


* Knapp’s Theology, Vol. I. p. 341. 
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using that term in its widest signification to denote the “ influ- 
ence exercised by the interior of a planet on its exterior cover- 
ing during its different stages of refrigeration.”* Now how ap- 

ropriate to represent such an agency in operation as the voice 
of God’s thunder, from which the waters hasted away. 

That this is a natural interpretation of the Psalmist’s language, 
will be obvious by quoting the commentary of bishop Patrick 
upon the third day’s work of creation: an author, whose exe- 
gesis, although prepared more than 150 years ago, is often re- 
markably adapted to the state of natural science in the nine- 
teenth century. “ There being such large portions of matter,” 
says he, “ drawn out of the chaos, as made the body of fire and 
air, beforementioned, there remained in a great body only water 
and earth ; but they so jumbled together that they could not be 
distinguished. It was the work therefore of the third day, to 
make a separation between them, by compacting together all 
the particles which make the earth, which before was mud and 
dirt; and then by raising it above the waters which covered its 
superficies, (as the Psalmist also describes this work, Ps. 104: 
6); and lastly, by making such caverns in it, as were sufficient 
to receive the waters into them. Now this we may conceive to 
heve been done by such particles of fire as were left in the bow- 
els of the earth ; whereby such nitro-sulphureous vapors were 
kindled, as made an earthquake which both lifted up the earth, 
and also made receptacles for the waters to run into; as the 
Psalmist (otherwise [ should not venture to mention this) seems 
in the forementioned place to illustrate it; Ps. 104:7. At thy, 
etc. And so God himself speaks, Job 38: 10, J brake up, etc. 
History also tells us of mountains that have been in several ages, 
lifted up by earthquakes ; nay, islands in the midst of the sea: 
which confirms this conjecture, etc.’”’+ 

The view which we have given above respecting the account 
in Genesis, is sustained by the opinion of Sharon Turner. “ The 
Hebrew word used by Moses, 958,” says he, “* expresses both 
light and fire. We may, therefore, reasonably infer, that light 
came to the earth in the state in which we now almost univer- 
sally find it, both light and heat, etc.”—* We learn from the 
book of Genesis that both these were active agents in the crea- 


° Humboldt’s definition : ‘De la Beche’s Manual of Geology, 2nd 
London Edition, p. 518. 
+ Commentary on Gen. 1: 9. 
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tion, from its very commencement. Thus the great scientific 
truth so recently ascertained, after many contending systems 
had been upheld and thrown down, that both the watery and 
fiery elements were actively concerned in the geological cop- 
struction of our earth, is implied or indicated by the Mosaic nar- 
ration, instead of being inconsistent with it.”’* 

The scholar cannot but be reminded by these remarks of the 
Cataclysmi and Ecpyroses taught by the ancient Egyptians, and 
fully adopted by the Stoics. Must we not suppose that so wide 
spread an opinion concerning successive catastrophes, to which 
the globe has been subject, produced alternately by fire aad 
water, like the traditions of a universal deluge, had its origin in 
the truth? Have we not here an interesting coincidence be- 
tween the records of revelation, of civil history and of geology '} 

There is another similar coincidence which should not be 
passed unnoticed ; especially as it is entirely overlooked by most 
readers of the Bible. Geological travellers describe the region 
around the Dead Sea in Palestine as exhibiting decided marks 
of former volcanic action ; and we can hardly doubt but that 
Sea itself occupies the site of an ancient crater. Now if we 
adopt Dr. Henderson’s translation of a passage in Job, we can 
hardly doubt but God did employ a volcanic eruption to over- 
whelm the cities of the plain. 


“Hast thou observed the ancient tract, 
That was trodden by wicked mortals ? 
Who were arrested of a sudden, 
Whose foundation is a molten flood ; 
Who said to God, depart from us, 
What can Shaddai do to us? 
Though he had filled their houses with wealth : 
(Far from me be the counsel of the wicked !) 
The righteous beheld and rejoiced, 
The innocent laughed them to scorn ; 
Surely their substance was carried away, 
And their riches devoured by fire.”} 


The raining down of fire and brimstone accords perfectly 
well with the idea of a volcano; since those very substances, 


ad Sacred History of the World, (Family Library,) pp. § 24, 25. 

+ Lyell’s Geology, Vol. I. p.9. Also Macculloch’s System of Geol- 
ogy, Vol. II. p. 386. 

t Henderson’s Iceland, Amer. Edition, 1831, p. 80. 
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being raised into the air by the force of the volcano, would fall 
in a shower upon the surrounding region. Whether it was mi- 
raculously produced, or the natural — of it employed by 
God to punish the wicked, it is not of much consequence to de- 
termine ; since the sacred writers, whose example we should 
copy, seem to regard every natural event as almost equally the 
work of God. 

3. Geology and Revelation agree in representing the con- 
tinents of our globe as having formerly been submerged beneath 
the ocean. 

At least two thirds of existing continents are covered with 
rocks that contain abundant remains of marine animals: and 
the whole of their surfaces are overspread with such a coating of 
bowlders, pebbles and sand, as proves the occurrence of delu- 
ges in former times, too mighty for any thing but the ocean to 
produce. Indeed, to doubt that our existing continents in early 
times formed the bottom of the ocean, is scepticism too gross for 
any geologist at this day to indulge: especially when he sees 
that the rocks are tilted up just as they would be if a volcanic 
force had lifted them above the waters. 

I hardly need say that all this corresponds precisely with the 
Mosaic account. Until the third day it seems that the surface 
of the globe was one shoreless ocean. For the command that 
the dry land should appear, implies that previously it was cov- 
ered; and from the second verse of Genesis we learn that it 
was covered by the deep. It was upon the waters that the 
Spirit of God moved. 

4. Revelation and geology agree in teaching us that the 
work of creation was progressive after the first production of 
the matter of the universe. 

Every step which the geologist takes in his examination of 
the crust of our globe, presents to his view fresh evidence that 
the formation of nearly all the rocks has been progressive. 
Every where on the earth’s surface, he sees in operation the 
agency of rains, rivers, and deluges, to wear down the higher 
parts and to fill up the lower, where he finds accumulated sand 
and gravel with a mixture of animal and vegetable remains. 
And where water, containing lime or iron in solution, percolates 
through these deposites of detritus, they become hardened into 
stone. The mass thus hardened cannot be distinguished from 
the sandstones and conglomerates that cover large areas on the 
earth, and form mountains some thousands of feet in height. 
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The observer cannot resist the impression, that all these rocks, 
whose characters are more mechanical than chemical, (e. ¢. 
the sandstone and conglomerates,) were produced in a similar 
manner. But it sometimes happens that such rocks in partic- 
ular localities have been subject to the agency of powerful heat 
by means of former volcanoes: and there their mechanical as- 
pect more or less disappears, and they are crystalline in their 
structure ; so as exactly to resemble the oldest, or lowest 
rocks. Hence the geologist very reasonably infers, that even 
the oldest strata were originally mere beds of clay, sand and 
gravel, which have been changed by volcanic agency, repeated- 
ly and powerfully exerted upon them. And when he sees the 
unstratified rocks (now almost universally admitted to be the 
products of igneous agency,) intruded among the older stratified 
ones in almost every possible mode, he is confirmed in the in- 
ference which he had made. In short, there is not probably a 
single rock yet brought to light in the crust of the earth, of 
which the geologist cannot find its prototype now actually for- 
ming on the land or in the sea. And they all bear the marks 
of progressive formation. Men in their studies may reason 
about the rocks, as if they were produced in their present state 
in a moment of time, by the original creative fiat of Jehovah. 
But they cannot examine them in their native beds without 
seeing at once that the opinion is utterly untenable. 

Now it is an interesting coincidence with geology, that the 
Scriptures describe the work of creation as occupying six suc- 
cessive days. Whether we are to understand these as literal 
days of twenty-four hours, or whether geology demands a peri- 
od longer than six natural days, are questions not necessary to 
be discussed in this place. The argument requires only that it 
should be admitted, as all must admit, that Moses represents the 
work of creation as progressive. He does not, indeed, repre- 
sent any new matter as brought into existence after “ the begin- 
ning,” in which “God created the heavens and the earth.” 
He describes the animals and plants as produced out of pre-ex- 
isting matter. And geology teaches the same. 

5. Geology and revelation agree in the fuct that man was 
the last of the animals created. 

The geologist finds several thousand species of plants and 
animals entombed and their forms preserved in the rocks ; and 
some of them very far down in the series. But no remains 0! 
man occur until we arrive at the highest strata. It is only 
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the loose sand and gravel that cover the surface that human re- 
mains have been found at all ;* and to this day it is doubtful 
whether any of them can be referred to a period as far back as 
the last general deluge. At least, it is only in one or two in- 
stances that the bones of antediluvians have been exhumated. 
Now human bones are no more liable to decay than those of 
other animals ; and they are as easily petrified. Why then, if 
man existed with the animals now entombed in the secondary 
and tertiary rocks, are they not found as they are with postdi- 
luvian remains? The conclusion is irresistible, that he was not 
their contemporary. And probably before the last deluge, he 
scarcely existed out of Asia: and hence, among the antedilu- 
vian animals of America, England and Germany, he has not 
been found. In the south of France only (unless perhaps in 
Belgium,) have human remains been discovered so connected 
with antediluvian quadrupeds as to render their existence at the 
same epoch probable. Man, therefore, must have been among 
the last of the animals that were created. nd it is needless 
to ~ that this conclusion coincides precisely with the revealed 
record. 

6. Geology and revelation agree in the fact that it is only 
a saben recent period since man was placed upon the 
earth. 

We have room to refer only to two or three proofs which 
force this conclusion upon the geologist. 

The last great catastrophe that affected our earth almost uni- 
versally, appears from the marks it has left on the surface, to 
have been a general deluge. Since that epoch, certain natural 
operations have been slowly and pretty uniformly in progress, 
so as to form an imperfect kind of chronometer. Among these 
is the accumulation of alluvium at the mouths of rivers, usually 
called deltas. In some parts of the eastern continents we are 
able to ascertain the progress of the work, from the situation of 
certain cities and monuments 2,000 or 3,000 years ago: and 
the conclusion is, that the beginning of the whole process can- 
not be dated further back than a few thousand years. And 


* The Guadaloupe specimens, now in the English and French 
cabinets, are hardly an exception to this statement: for although 
found in solid rock, it is a rock which is continually forming at the 
bottom of the Caribbean seas, and these specimens are doubtless of 
postdiluvian origin. 
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since human remains have scarcely been found in the diluvium of 
countries which geologists have yet examined, it cannot be that 
man had spread far on the earth’s surface previous to the last 
deluge. Thus we are led to infer that the date of his creation 
could have reached back but a few thousand years. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by the manner in which 
ponds and morasses are filled up by the growth of sphagneous 
mosses. ‘This process is still going on ; so that during the life 
of an individual, he can often perceive considerable progress 
towards the conversion of a morass into dry ground: But were 
not the present condition of the globe of rather recent date, all 
such processes must ere this have reached their limits. 

Who has not observed, that where mountains rise into precipi- 
tous rocky peaks or ledges, with mural faces, in almost all cases, 
there is an accumulation around their bases of fragments detach- 
ed by the agency of air, water, and frost? Where the rock is 
full of fissures, indeed, these fragments sometimes reach to the 
very top of the ledge :’ but, in general, the work of degradation is 
still in progress, and impresses the observer with the idea that 
its commencement cannot have been very remote. 

Iam aware that such facts do not very definitively fix the 
time of the beginning of the present order of things; because 
we cannot easily compare them with human chronology. But 
when we read in the Bible, that it is only a few thousand years 
since man was placed upon the earth, we cannot but feel that 
these natural changes are in perfect coincidence with the inspir- 
ed record; although alone they teach us only that their com- 
mencement was not very remote. Had deltas been pushed 
across wide oceans, or morasses been all filled up, or mountains 
been all levelled, we should at once perceive a discrepancy be- 
tween revelation and nature. Now both of them proclaim the 
comparatively recent beginning of the present order of things 
on the globe, in the face of the hoary chronologies of many 
nations. 

7. Geology and revelation agree in representing the sur- 
face of our globe as swept over by a general deluge at a period 
not very remote. 

Many distinguished geologists maintain, that the Mosaic ac- 
count is strongly confirmed by geology. Others merely say, 
that the globe exhibits evidence of many deluges in early times, 
but that no one of them can be identified with the Noachian 
deluge. Al! will agree, however, (except perhaps some violent 
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infidels,) that geology affords in these marks of former deluges 
a presumptive evidence in favor of the one described by 
Moses. e have no space here to draw out this evidence in 
detail: but we hope to do it at a future time; so that our 
readers can judge for themselves to how much it amounts. 
But in this ma we maintain only, that in respect to a general 
deluge, geology strictly accords with revelation. And consid- 
ering the nature of such an event and its rare occurrence, this 
coincidence must be regarded as highly interesting. 

8. Finally, geology furnishes similar confirmatory evidence 
as to the manner in which revelation declares the earth will at 
last be destroyed. 

Recent discoveries and reasonings have rendered it probable 
that the internal parts of the earth still contain an immense 
amount of heat, sufficient in the opinion of some to keep the 
interior in a melted state; and sufficient, whenever God shall 

rmit it to break from its prison, “to melt the elements and 
on up the earth, and the things therein.” Geology also 
renders it probable, that the consequence of such a catastrophe 
would be the formation of ‘a new heavens and a new earth.” 
But we have no time at present to give a more full develope- 
ment of these ideas suggested by modern geology. 

Now in respect to the coincidences between geology and 
revelation that have been pointed out, they are for the most 
part such as no human sagacity could have invented at the 
time the book of Genesis was written: for it is only by the 
light of the nineteenth century that they have been disclosed. 
We ought, therefore, to bear in mind, when we examine any 
apparent discrepancies between geology and revelation, that 
there exist between them many unexpected coincidences. In 
other words, we ought not to forget that even from geology 
alone, we derive presumptive evidence in favor of the sacred 
historian. The evidence of disagreement, therefore, must be 
very clear and strong, to justify us in rejecting the Mosaic 
cosmogony as false. 
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ARTICLE VIL 


Criticau Norices. 
1.—Beke’s Origines Biblicae.* 


A new work has recently made its appearance in England, 
entitled Origines Biblicae or Researches on Primeval History, 
by C. T. Beke. Its principal design seems to be, to shew that 
the later Jews, and after theit ¢xample, the Christian world in 
general, have made some very important and even fundamental 
mistakes in respect to Scripture geography. Aram or Syria, 
the author maintains, originally meant only Coelo-Syria, i. e. 
Syria between the ridges of the Lebanon mountains ; which, by 
a great mistake, has been extended to the country of Mesopo- 
tamia. In like manner he avers, that there is no evidence that 
the city of Babylon was built at or near the place where the 
tower of Babel stood ; and, what is still much more extraordi- 
nary, that the ancient Mizraim or Egypt, where the Israelites 
were held in bondage, was not the country extending along the 
banks and in the valley of the Nile, but a country on the penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai! The Israelites, of course, when they left 
Egypt, did not pass over an arm or outlet of the gulf of Suez, 
as is generally supposed, but over the extremity of the gulf of 
Acaba, the eastern fork of the bay of the Red Sea. 

How Mr. Beke could find the fruitful country, (which the 
Egypt that the Israelites dwelt in is so abundantly represented 
in Scripture to be), in the peninsula of Sinai; and especially, 
how he could find in that desert the river which is so often ad- 
verted to in the first part of the book of Exodus, will, it is very 
likely, be a problem to some readers of difficult solution. But 
such must be advertised, that there is no difficulty which Mr. 
Beke cannot easily surmount. Great changes by the advance 
of the land upon the water, by earthquakes, or by other causes, 
he suggests, may have obliterated all traces of the river ; and 
neglect of cultivation, with the drifting of desert sands, has con- 
verted the once fruitful country into a desert. 

All this effort thus to transpose Egypt and place it in the de- 
sert, seems to have originated from the difficulties which Mr. 


* For this article, we are indebted to Prof. Stuart.—Ep. 
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B. met with, in finding a fulfilment of various prophecies in the 
Old Testament respecting the subversion of that country, and 
which he construes as meaning its total physical as well as civil 
subversion. 

The only cure for such hallucinations seems to be a more 
attentive critical and exegetical study of the prophecies contain- 
ed in the Old Testament. ‘The nature of figurative language 
and of prophetic style once being well understood, would liberate 
Mr. B., or any other reader, from the necessity of such theories, 
in order to sustain the authority of prediction. Nor can any 
effectual method of relief from such embarrassments be found, 
except in this way. Nothing can be more certain, than that the 
first requisite for an interpreter of the prophecies, is to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the style and manner of them. 

As to the geography of the Bible—one of the best internal 
evidences of the genuineness of this book, (independently of the 
moral nature of its contents), is the known and acknowledged 
fidelity of its writers in regard to localities. Just in proportion 
to our knowledge of ancient geography, and this too according 
to the general principles that have been followed, do we find 
that every thing, both as to countries and cities, is as it should 
be in the Scriptures. But suppose, for a moment, that Mr. 
Beke’s theory respecting Egypt is true, then how could the Is- 
raelites pass over the gulf of Acaba, and direct their way east- 
ward, and yet after a few days come to mount Sinai which lies 
on the peninsula west of Acaba? And if they turned back, 
when once passed over, and again travelled westward, why did 
they not come again in contact with the Egyptians, whose coun- 
try they had just left ? 

It is but a few years, since we had an attempt of a similar 
nature, to transfer the whole of the early localities in Scripture 
over to Hindoostan, or into China; and this was the more to 
be regretted, inasmuch as it ruined what might otherwise have 
been a good and useful edition of the sober and judicious Wells, 
whose sacred geography has long had a canted currency in the 
English world. Pudet has nugas! When will visionaries cease 
to substitute the reveries of their own brain, for plain and well 
established facts? Never, it is to be feared, until it becomes as 
easy to study long enough and with sufficient effort to make one’s 
self master of a subject, as it is to dress it up with mere conjec- 
tures and dreamy phantasies. ‘These cost but little time, and do 
not require much talent ; and besides, they are apt to make some 
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noise because they are new, or attract perhaps some attention 
because they are ingenious. ‘The unlucky wight that burned 
the temple of Diana, had some notion of a like nature ia his 
head, about an easy method of procuring immortality of fame. 

The object of this notice is not a formal review, not even q 
brief one, of the principles of Mr. Beke’s book. The reader 
who wishes to see such a review, may consult the London Quar- 
terly, No. CIV. (Amer. edit. Vol. I. No. 2), where he will find 
a sober and fair-minded account of Mr. Beke’s labours, and a 
pretty just estimate of their success. Ifthe work reviewed were 
worth the trouble of more serious attention, even many more 
objections to its positions might easily be raised, than are there 
brought to view. But ‘ the game would not be worth the hunt- 
ing.’ 

Mr. Beke, it would seem, is one of those prudent and care- 
ful spirits, who is so afraid of the Rationalism of Germany, that 
he has very scrupulously refrained from even making himself 
acquainted with what it consists of. With great solemnity and 
earnestness he lets his readers know, that he has not even read 
or consulted one of all this yévog addogudmy. We give him full 
credit as to the fact. His book presents the most convincing 
internal evidence that it is true. Not one of all the Philistines 
—although many of them are famous enough for visionary 
schemes and extravagant conjectures—not one has ventured on 
any thing like the extravagance of Mr. Beke himself. Their 
most visionary schemes here are sobriety itself, compared with 
the phantasies of the book which this timid and orthodox Eng- 
lishman has gravely sent out into the world. 

On this point of Mr. Beke’s prudential orthodoxy, we cannot 
refrain from quoting some very just and sober remarks from the 
London Quarterly, as mentioned above. 


“Now we may respect the prudent timidity with which Mr. Beke 
has scrupled to venture his faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
in such dangerous society—yet we cannot but think that he would 
have conducted his argument, if indeed he had written his book a 
all, much more to the satisfaction of well-informed and scholar-like 
readers, if he had enlarged the sphere of his reading in that quarter. 
We do not urge Milton’s bold and characteristic argument, not merely 
forunlicensed printing, but for the indiscriminate reading of all works, 
whatever their tendency : —‘I cannot praise a fugitive and cloister- 
ed virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where the immortal 
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garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat.’ Still for an 
author, and an author on a subject of pure erudition, to refuse all com- 
munion with one great class of writers who have discussed the sub- 
jects on which he treats with most penetrating sagacity, with un- 
wearied diligence, with the full command of all the sources of infor- 
mation, and an intimate acquaintance not with one but with the 
whole family of Eastern languages, because their theological system is 
erroneous or imperfect, betrays a pusillanimity of faith somewhat mis- 
trustful of the power and stability of divine truth. Nor is there less 
ignorance than timidity in this indiscriminate proscription of German 
biblical learning. If the cautious inquirer will scruple to commune 
with Bauer or with Eichhorn—if he denies himself the rich treasures 
of the one great philological and critical commentary on the Old 
Testament, that of Rosenmiiller—the writings of Michaelis, however 
in some respects more free and curious than suits our rigid tone of 
writing on such subjects, might have been consulted by the most dif- 
fident and scrupulous Christian writer. To such an inquiry the 
‘Spicilegium Geographie extere Hebreorum post Bochartum,’ with 
the Epistles of J. Reinhold Forster, is indispensable. From the more 
learned German writers Mr. Beke would have derived another most 
essential advantage ; he would have seen the necessity of a much 
more profound and laborious preparation for such a work, of more 
copious and general reading, of a more critical and extensive acquain- 
tance with the genius and the structure of the Eastern languages. We 
are constrained to obsereve, that on many important points, vitally 
connected with his whole system, he has contented himself with very 
hasty and second-hand information. His learning is too much that 
of modern compilations, and derived from the elementary books with 
which our recent literature swarms. He has seldom consulted, and 
still more seldom deliberately investigated, the original authorities.” 


We have quoted this not merely because it contains a very 
just criticism on the course which Mr. B. has taken, but because 
it has a bearing on some things which are now and then said in 
some of our religious newspapers and periodicals, about Ger- 
man writers, and the study of them, and in particular about the 
preferring of them to the older critical writers. Gesenius, for 
example, if we are to believe some of our periodical curators, 
has become defunct before his death, and lives to see his post- 
humous fame, or rather his want of fame. His Grammar, his 
Isaiah, his Hebrew Lexicon, all are going, or are soon to go, 
into insignificance, either as error or as patch-work, compared 
with the octodecim Lexicon of Buxtorf, with its profound Rab- 
binical lore, and his Thesaurus Grammaticus and other critical 
and philological works. Geier and Cocceius and Buxtorf, and 
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noise because they are new, or attract perhaps some attention 
because they are ingenious. ‘The unlucky wight that burned 
the temple of Diana, had some notion of a like nature in his 
head, about an easy method of procuring immortality of fame. 

The object of this notice is not a formal review, not even a 
brief one, of the principles of Mr. Beke’s book. The reader 
who wishes to see such a review, may consult the London Quar- 
terly, No. CIV. (Amer. edit. Vol. I. No. 2), where he will find 
a sober and fair-minded account of Mr. Beke’s labours, and a 
pretty just estimate of their success. Ifthe work reviewed were 
worth the trouble of more serious attention, even many more 
objections to its positions might easily be raised, than are there 
brought to view. But ‘ the game would not be worth the hunt- 
ing.” 

Mr. Beke, it would seem, is one of those prudent and care- 
ful spirits, who is so afraid of the Rationalism of Germany, that 
he has very scrupulously refrained from even making himself 
acquainted with what it consists of. With great solemnity and 
earnestness he lets his readers know, that he has not even read 
or consulted one of all this yévog addogudwy. We give him full 
credit as to the fact. His book presents the most convincing 
internal evidence that it is true. Not one of all the Philistines 
—although many of them are famous enough for visionary 
schemes and extravagant conjectures—not one has ventured on 
any thing like the extravagance of Mr. Beke himself. Their 
most visionary schemes here are sobriety itself, compared with 
the phantasies of the book which this timid and orthodox Eng- 
lishman has gravely sent out into the world. 

On this point of Mr. Beke’s prudential orthodoxy, we cannot 
refrain from quoting some very just and sober remarks from the 
London Quarterly, as mentioned above. 


“Now we may respect the prudent timidity with which Mr. Beke 
has scrupled to venture his faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
in such dangerous society—yet we cannot but think that he would 
have conducted his argument, if indeed he had written his book at 
all, much more to the satisfaction of well-informed and scholar-like 
readers, if he had enlarged the sphere of his reading in that quarter. 
We do not urge Milton’s bold and characteristic argument, not merely 
forunlicensed printing, but for the indiscriminate reading of all works, 
whatever their tendency : —‘I cannot praise a fugitive and cloister- 
ed virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where the immortal 
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is to be run for, not without dust and heat.’ Still for an 
author, and an author on a subject of pure erudition, to refuse all com- 
munion with one great class of writers who have discussed the sub- 
jects on which he treats with most penetrating sagacity, with un- 
wearied diligence, with the full command of all the sources of infor- 
mation, and an intimate acquaintance not with one but with the 
whole family of Eastern languages, because their theological system is 
erroneous or imperfect, betrays a pusillanimity of faith somewhat mis- 
trustful of the power and stability of divine truth. Nor is there less 
ignorance than timidity in this indiscriminate proscription of German 
biblical learning. If the cautious inquirer will scruple to commune 
with Bauer or with Eichhorn-—if he denies himself the rich treasures 
of the one great philological and critical commentary on the Old 
Testament, that of Rosenmiiller—the writings of Michaelis, however 
in some respects more free and curious than suits our rigid tone of 
writing on such subjects, might have been consulted by the most dif- 
fident and scrupulous Christian writer. To such an inquiry the 
‘Spicilegium Geographie exteree Hebreorum post Bochartum,’ with 
the Epistles of J. Reinhold Forster, is indispensable. From the more 
learned German writers Mr. Beke would have derived another most 
essential advantage ; he would have seen the necessity of a much 
more profound and laborious preparation for such a work, of more 
copious and general reading, of a more critical and extensive acquain- 
tance with the genius and the structure of the Eastern languages. We 
are constrained to obsereve, that on many important points, vitally 
connected with his whole system, he has contented himself with very 
hasty and second-hand information. His learning is too much that 
of modern compilations, and derived from the elementary books with 
which our recent literature swarms. He has seldom consulted, and 
still more seldom deliberately investigated, the original authorities.” 


We have quoted this not merely because it contains a very 
just criticism on the course which Mr. B. has taken, but because 
it has a bearing on some things which are now and then said in 
some of our religious newspapers and periodicals, about Ger- 
man writers, and the study of them, and in particular about the 
preferring of them to the older critical writers. Gesenius, for 
example, if we are to believe some of our periodical curators, 
has become defunct before his death, and lives to see his post- 
humous fame, or rather his want of fame. His Grammar, his 
Isaiah, his Hebrew Lexicon, all are going, or are soon to go, 
into insignificance, either as error or as patch-work, compared 
with the octodecim Lexicon of Buxtorf, with its profound Rab- 
binical lore, and his Thesaurus Grammaticus and other critical 
and philological works. Geier and Cocceius and Buxtorf, and 
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other worthies of like gigantic stature, who flourished in days of 
yore, are once more to renew their youth in the midst of us, 
and we are to have Cabbala, and double sense, and vnovove, and 
allegorical interpretation, until we get back again to the early 

art of the sixteenth century from whence we started. What 
is old and has been long tried, must, as the writers in question 
seem to intimate, be good and sound ; what is new, of course 
can be manufactured only in schools of neology. 

In such a strain we find a few editors of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals talking and writing ; and it is thus that some will pro- 
bably never cease to talk and write, so long as they wish to make 
a display of orthodoxy, or in some way to attract the particular 
notice and favour of those, who, from the best of motives, are 
jealous of changes, and slow (as indeed they should be), in ad- 
mitting innovations. But either gravely, or through desire of 
attracting public notice, or through petulance, to advance the 
positions that philology has not made some very important ad- 
vances during the last forty years, can, in our own sober ap- 
prehension, prove nothing more, than that a man is unacquainted 
with the true nature of that which he affirms, or else that he 
has some feelings in his breast that it would not be very credit- 
able for him fully to disclose. It is too late in the day to decry 
en masse the philology of Germany, when all Europe and most 
of America is receiving lexicons, grammars, and commentaries 
from her. It is too late also to hinder men of fair and inde- 
pendent minds from “ proving all things,” in order that they 
may know “ what is good” and “ hold it fast.” 

If the subject were not too grave for amusement, it might al- 
ford us some, only to pass in review a few of the fantastic no- 
tions that are adopted and maintained by some who are so scru- 
pulous about saying a word in favour of any book written by a 
neologist. Mr. Beke, as presented to view above, is a good 
specimen of this. No German visionary ever yet ventured on 
any thing like the extravagance of his notions. Yet he is with- 
al, (we mean in his own estimation), very grave and orthodox 
in all this. ‘The true state of the case with such men seems 
to be, that their own notions are the ultimate test of orthodoxy ; 
and in these notions, whether they be new or old, they may go 
to any length, provided they can only assume a very grave and 
demure look whenever neology is mentioned, avoid reading 
works tainted with this poison, and earnestly caution others 


against it. 
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But to be more serious ; we have a strong dislike to the inu- 
endo method of dealing out proscription of writers, who have 
high excellencies, whatever may be their faults. As we view 
matters, we must think that it is impossible for a candid Hebra- 
ist to sit down and read ten pages of Gesenius’ Lexicon, and 
then compare it with the older ones, without feeling that all at- 
tempts at proscription are utterly in vain. And then, who is 
obliged to follow his theology? of which, by the way, he has but 
little indeed in his lexicon, or even in his commentary. Men 
who denounce his philology, are bound to show some reasons 
for so doing, other than appeal to vituperative declamation and 
inuendo. If his works are refuse, then let those who believe 
and say it, speedily give us samples of better ones. This would 
be a proof of their assertions that would be to some purpose ; 
and this is all the penalty that we would impose upon them; and 
to impose this, we are aware, does not speak much for our 
moderation. Until then, we shall suspect that it is much easier 
to denounce, and to decry, and to hold up to suspicion, and to 
affect high orthodoxy, than it is to philologize. 

We should do injustice to ourselves, if we did not say, more- 
over, that with German neology we have no sympathy. We do 
from our hearts verily believe, that much of it is real unbelief 
in the testimony of God ; and that it is therefore hostile to the 


interests of vital piety or godliness. In every shape and form, 


so far as it is neology, we are, and have always been, frankly 
and openly opposed to it. But we do not profess yet to have 
attained to that state of advance in opposition to heresy or un- 
belief, which will lead us to hold it to be criminal to love wheat- 
bread because Voltaire was fond of it, or wrong to believe that 
a triangle is not a square, because David Hume was of much 
the same way of thinking. Fas est ab hoste doceri, even a 
heathen could say. Is it too much to expect as high a degree 
of self-denial from meek and humble Christians? What Gese- 
nius or any other neologist has exhibited that is good and true, 
we should like to see and know and believe; and even their 
errors we would not willingly be ignovant of. Can it be that in 
an age like this, our young ministers must remain unacquainted 
with what the opponents of evangelical principles are doing, in 
order to thwart the progress of the Gospel? Above all, can it 
be, that such as take great pains to make young men acquaint- 
ed with all the heresies of more than 1600 years’ standing, and 
with great labour dig them out from the lowest bed of oblivion, 
Vou. V. No. 18. 58 
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in which they lie covered by the ruins which so many ages have 
strewed over them, and insist that the young aspirant to the sa- 
cred office should understand, and be able to give an account of 
and to refute, them all—can it be that such are to raise high their 
voices against the use of neological books ? Is it then the duty 
of our young ministers to refute heresies that were dead and 
buried and forgotten more than one thousand five hundred 
years before they were born, and are they to know nothing of 
those that now agitate and threaten the church? How shall 
they contend against the powers of darkness, if they are igno- 
rant of their arts, their strength, or their arms? And will it be 
said, that young men who are designed for the ministry, should 
become acquainted with the views of the antagonists of sound 
principles, only through the medium of that instruction which 
the advoeates of good principles may give? That such views 
must be presented only by the professors in our seminaries, or 
by others who are able to teach? If this should be avowed or 
intimated, as it often has been, then we should say, that in no 
other case do we resort, or think it lawful or expedient to re- 
sort, to such a method of making men acquainted with different 
sides of grave questions. All men demand to hear both sides; 
and this, from the parties interested, in order that they may get 
possession of full and proper views of any disputed point. A 
course different from this would necessarily presuppose, that the 
teacher of youth will of course give an account of heretical or 
opposing views, that is altogether candid, full, impartial, and 
just ; and all this, without making any implication of consequen- 
ces from principles, which the advocates of that opinion 
would neither make nor admit. But, alas ! on other times than 
such as we now live in, must we fall, before we find all our 
professors and teachers to be exactly of this character ; even 
allowing that all of them have ability to understand and develope, 
in a clear and intelligible way, what heretics or their opponents 
have written. 

Whenever we cease, or even seem reluctant, to advocate full, 
fair, open, and free examinations of all questions about truth, 
then let us take some other name which may more properly be- 
long to us, and no longer profess to be Protestants. e have 
come upon times, at all events, which demand and which will 
hear both sides of all important questions; at least, there 1s 4 
portion of our community who are of this character. It is then 
better for us good-naturedly to admit such a hearing ; and pre- 
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ourselves accordingly. Young men, therefore, should not 
be shut out from reading German books, by undistinguishing 
and contumelious declamation against Germany and neology. 
It is undoubtedly true, that their curiosity will rather be attract- 
ed the more by this. When Rousseau, who well knew the 
operation of all the principles belonging to the bad part at least 
of our nature, was determined within himself to procure a most 
extensive perusal and circulation of his Confessions, he placed 
near the head of them a warning, that no female in France 
must read it, at the peril of being undone. Scores of thousands 
read the book, of course, on the very ground of the prohibition, 
who otherwise would never have looked at it. And so it will 
be in the case before us. Although we may with good reason 
believe, that the sober youth of our country can more easily be 
restrained than the women of France ; yet the very fact that 
they are warned with so much earnestness to let alone the books 
of German neology, is adapted to excite suspicion that the argu- 
ments and views exhibited in those books are of such a nature, 
that they cannot be expected to retain orthodox convictions, pro- 
vided they readthem. Now it is very poor policy, we do fully 
believe, for the real friends of truth to appear in any measure as 
shrinking from the contest with neology, or to carry on a skulking 
kind of war by shooting poisoned arrows from behind the trees and 
bushes. But in the open field, face to face, hand to hand, breast 
to breast, let us have the battle ; and if we are not strong enough 
to meet it, then let us succumb. We know well, that no occult 
mode of warfare will win the day, in times like these. There 
are those among our youth, who wish to see with their own eyes, 
and to hear with their own ears; and who will examine for 
themselves, and see whether those neologists that have made so 
much noise in the world, are, after all, mere plunderers from 
the giants of old, or else mere visionaries and unbelievers, as 
some declare them to be. Vituperation has ceased to prevent 
such men from examining; it only provokes them to do it. 
Why cannot the friends of truth understand that this is one of 
the signs of the times ; and demean themselves accordingly ? 
We have another strong objection against this timid and occult 
way of managing opposition to neologists. It is this, viz., that 
there is something that is apparently, not to say really, unfair 
and ignoble in so doing. ‘Truth needs not to be abashed. It 
needs no secret and crafty management to promote its interests. 
In the open day light let her standard be erected, and without 
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ambushes or any ruses de guerre, let all her victories be won. 
Never have her adversaries so good hold upon the unbelieving 
world, as when they can appeal to it, and truly say, ‘ Our oppo- 
nents are afraid or ashamed to meet us in open contest, because 
they are conscious of inadequate strength.’ Whether this ap- 
peal is true or false, matters not as to the end which will be ac- 
complished by it. ‘The world will believe what the proceedings 
of Christians appear to confirm. Non tali auvilio, therefore, 
we say again, to all the insinuation and inuendo mode of war- 
fare. Let the young candidate for the ministry, from the time 
that he has strength to enter the lists, be brought upon the bat- 
tle ground. But let it be under experienced leaders, and not 
to the thickest part of the battle, at first, before he has strength 
and skill to ensure victory in the contest. But sooner or later 
let him see the whole. A different policy throws him out upon 
the world, a mere militia-man, fit only to be ranked with the 
raw and undisciplined soldiery. ‘The enemy, after all, must be 
met ; for he cannot hinder them from pushing on their conquests 
as far as possible. ‘Then at last he is called to the combat, 
without adequate preparation and skill and arms. Why wonder 
if he succumbs ; or at least retreats from the field covered with 
the disgrace of being worsted ? 

Such, unhappily, has been the fate of not a few, who were 
not prepared by the discipline of earlier life for subsequent dan- 
gers and duties. We say again, that the heresies of by-gone 
ages are, for the most part, insignificant matters to us, compar- 
ed with those which now threaten the church. It is for present 
action and exigencies that we must be prepared. The policy, 
then, that would shut out books which develope what these ex- 
igencies are, cannot be well-timed nor judicious. 

In a word, we regret it when we see any of the friends of 
truth making appeal by calling hard names and insinuating sus- 
picions to the passions and prejudices of Christians, in order to 
enlist their feelings against neology. But it is not that we have 
any sympathy in favour of neology ; nor that we would count it 
even a neutral power, in the great contest that is going on be- 
tween truth and error. War—war until victory or death—we 
say, with all our hearts, against every opinion which disclaims, 
or sets lightly by, the divine authority of Revelation! But we 
say also: Let us take the open field. Let it no longer be sup- 
posed, that appeal to the arts of creating and fostering ngs 
is to manage such a war with success. The lover of truth, in 
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order to commend himself and his cause to the world, must 
show that he is indeed a lover of truth; that he can receive and 
love it even when he must take it from an opponent; and that 
he is more concerned to refute the arguments of his adversary, 
than he is to pour upon him a shower of revilings and execra- 
tion. ‘The advocate for the high and holy principles of the gos- 
| should never forget, that, while we are “to contend earn- 
estly for the faith delivered to the saints,” our first duty is to 
make ourselves acquainted by deep and diligent study with 
what that faith is; not to assume that it was this or that, even 
when creeds or confessions may have said so. When all this is 
done, (a matter which we believe to be very often neglected by 
such as manage contention with the fiercest spirit), then, in the 
second place, such an advocate is to remember, that it is written 
in a certain book which neologists have not been able as yet to 
set aside, and which indeed their efforts (often against their own 
intentions) have been made to illustrate and confirm, that “ the 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves.” ‘This same apt to teach is a thing, that declama- 
tory sarcasm does not very successfully exhibit; and as to 
patience and meekness, we seek in vain amid the arrogance of 
denunciations for such virtues. 

In fine, we are told in the same blessed book, which all the 
neologists in Germany and the infidels of England and America 
have in vain endeavoured to overthrow, and the credit of which all 
the powers of earth and hell never can in any measure shake or 
destroy, that Michael, the archangel, when contending with the 
devil, durst not bring a railing accusation against him. The 
good angel no doubt well knew, that on this ground Satan might 
be more than an over-match for him. Now if he refrained from 
thus speaking of Satan himself, it argues no very high attain- 
ments in moderation, for us to refrain from the like accusations 
against those who are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 

We would ask, in the spirit of Christian candour and meek- 
ness toward the enemies of truth, and toward neologists whom 
we are reluctantly compelled to number with them,—we would 
ask our Christian brethren, whether we are most likely to gain 
the ear of such, and their hearts too, by contumelious insinuations 
and reproaches, or by open and candid argument and fair and 
honourable contest ? e feel assured, that only one answer 
can be given to this question, by the considerate, generous, and 
fair-minded. 
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We may be permitted to add, without the imputation of saying 
it for invidious purposes, that we greatly desire to see specimens 
of better lexicography, grammar, commentary, geography, &c., 
produced by those who make light of and reproach the German 
ones. ‘Then we will assuredly and readily give up our German 
cousins, and cleave to those of our own household. Until then, 
it must be expected, that at least one part of the public will not 
receive declamation for argument, nor contumelious reviling 
and inuendo for good philology. 


2.—Papers respecting the Aboriginal Tribes of the Canadas, 
ordered to be printed by the British House of Commons, 
14th August, 1834. 


The Indians of Lower Canada consist of the undermention- 
ed tribes. 
Hurons at Lorette, near Quebec, 179 souls. 
Algonquins, Three Rivers, sm « 
Abenaquais, Becanour, 96 
do. St. Francis, 363 
Iroquois, Caughuawagua, 967 
do. St. Regis, 348 
do. Lake of Two Mountains, - 282 


Algonquins, do. 355 
Nipissings, do. 250 
Micmacs, from N. Brunswick & N. Scotia, 450 


Total, 3,372 souls. 


The Hurons of Lorette, nine miles from Quebec, have made 
some advances in civilization, having embraced the Roman 
catholic religion in an early period of the history of Canada, 
but their progress seems to be retarded by the jealousies of 
the Romish church, one of whose missionaries, who receives a 
salary of £50 per annum from the government, is opposed to 
the instruction of the children, though several chiefs have ex- 
pressed themselves favorable to the measure. The Indians are 
necessarily obliged to continue their original practice of hunting 
for a subsistence. The Algonquins and Abenaquais of Three 
Rivers, St. Francis, and Becanour, were once possessed of 
considerable landed property, of which they have been most 
cruelly deprived by the knavery of various designing individuals. 
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The Algonquins and Nipissings of the Lake of the Mountain, 
are an active and intelligent race, settled in a village, without 
landed property, but so efficient in hunting as to contribute a 
large amount of furs to the Hudson Bay and North West com- 

anies. ‘The intrusions ef the whites are, however, rendering 
their situation uncomfortable. The Iroquois of ‘Sault St. Lou- 
js and Caughnawagua, are settled in a village about nine miles 
above Montreal. A Romish priest, paid by government, re- 
sides among them, and exerts all his influence to exclude edu- 
cation. ‘The great council fires of all the Iroquois are held at 
Caughnawagua. All the Indians in the Lower Province profess 
the ease catholic religion. 

In Upper Canada are the following tribes. Near Kingston, 
163 Mohawks and 253 Mississaquas; near York, 258 Chippe- 
was and 68 Mississaquas; near Fort George, 205 Mohawks, 
105 Onondagas, 20 Senecas, 35 Oneidas, 243 Cayugas, 44 
Tuscaroras, 80 Delawares, and 83 of other tribes; near Am- 
herstberg, 966 Chippewas, 466 Ottawas, 290 Potawatamies, 
156 Munsies and Moravians, 123 of the Six Nations, and 259 
of other tribes ; on Drummond Island are 485 Ottawas, 218 
Minominees, and 654 Chippewas. These, with some others, 
make the total of Indians in Upper Canada, 12,919. The 
schools, under the care of the “* Canada Conference Methodist 
Missionary Society among the Indians of Upper Canada,” are 
10, embracing 251 scholars. ‘The methodist preachers, says 
the episcopal bishop of Quebec, have been very successful in 
converting a great portion of the Mississagua tribe, from heath- 
en ignorance and immoral habits to Christian faith and practice ; 
and this improvement has been so great and rapid within these 
few years, that the hand of God seems visible in it, and it must 
be acknowledged that they have done much in the work of their 
civilization. It commenced on the River Credit, and has ex- 
tended to various settlements of the nation for a considerable 
distance. A great proportion of the tribe have become sober 
and industrious in their habits, well clad as to their persons, and 
religious in their life and conversation. The first and principal 
instruments were two brothers of the name of Jones. he 
whole number of Indians, who have come under the influence 
of the methodist missions, probably amounts to 2,000. “ All 
the Christian Indians,” in the language of Peter Jones, “have 
put away the fire waters, and love to have schools, and wish to 
live in houses, and learn to work; and they improve very 
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fast.” At the River Credit, they have 40 houses, including a 
chapel, a school house, a work shop, and a saw mill. The Mo. 
hawks and the Six Nations, who removed from the river Mo- 
hawk, in the State of New York, at the close of the revoly- 
tionary war, amount to nearly 2000 souls; and are settled on a 
fine and fertile tract of country, on the banks of the Grand 
River. ‘They now retain 260,000 acres, mostly of the best 
quality. Large tracts have been sold by them, with the permis- 
sion of his majesty’s government; the monies arising from 
which sale, either funded in England, or lent in Canada, amount 
to £1,500 per annum. 

The Society for Propagating the Gospel have allowed a sala- 
ry to a catechist, an Indian of a very good character, in the 
bay of Quinté, since 1810; they have also an Indian catechist, 
who is master of the Indian languages, on the Grand river. 
Their missionaries, in the neighborhood of these two settlements 
of Indians, have always been in the practice of visiting them 
and performing clerical duties among them. ‘The New Eng- 
land company of London have turned their attention, since 1827, 
to the establishing of schools and missionaries. 

The amount of expenses per annum to the British govern- 
ment of the Indian department, according to the reduced estab- 
lishment, is about £27,000 ; of which the presents to the In- 
dians amount to £18,000. We regret to see in recent esti- 
mates, that 141 gallons of rum were included. We believe, how- 
ever, that the colonial government are becoming more and more 
impressed with the importance of promoting temperate and so- 
ber habits among the Indians. The British colonial secretary 
has directed the government of the Canadas to give such pre- 
sents as are likely to produce a taste for agricultural employ- 
ments, rather than such as are calculated to keep alive their pas- 
sion for the chase and for war ; and, also, to promote in every 
possible manner, the progress of religious knowledge and of ed- 
ucation generally. A primary and material step to be taken is 
to induce the Indians to settle in townships, or upon detached 
lots of ground, in a manner similar to the European settlers and 
their descendants. In reading a great amount of correspondence 
on this subject, we have become convinced that the British and 
Canadian government are determined to pursue a much more 
humane and generous policy towards the aborigines, than has 
prevailed hitherto. 
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3.— Works of Claudius. 


Matthias Claudius, a distinguished German author, was born 
in 1741, near Liibeck, and died at Hamburg, in 1815. In the 
latter part of his life, he became deeply imbued with religious 
feelings. His writings have been extremely popular in Germany. 
“ Some of his little poetic pieces are gems of the highest order, 
familiar to every rank and age in Germany, from the cottage to 
the throne, and from the cradle to the grave.”* His complete 
works, up to 1812, have been published in eight volumes. A 
friend of ours, a native German, now in a foreign land, has sent 
us a translation of a part of a preface of Claudius, prefixed to 
his translation of a French work, entitled, ‘‘ Des erreurs et de 
la vérité,” by St. Martin. “I doubt not,” says our correspond- 
ent, “ you will find some grains of gold in it. They are not, 
like those of many a writer now, beaten out upon the anvil into 
broad scales, and polished, and fixed up to sight; but simply 
thrown out, if, peradventure, somebody may go by and pick 
them up.” We now proceed to the translation from Claudius : 


The book, ‘ Des erreurs et de la vérité,” is a singular book, 
and literary men hardly know what to make of it. For none 
seem to understand it ; and yet, that upon which judgment is to 
be pronounced, should be eminently understood. 

Now and then, indeed, the author opens his mouth and speaks, 
as e. g. his remarks on the origin of evil, and on the freedom of 
man, and in various other places; and what he says on these 
subjects is rather more satisfactory than the current notions hith- 
erto. Most of the time, however, he goes about, like a ghost, 
his mouth shut, and with his uplifted finger pointing at some- 
thing beyond our sphere of knowledge. His hints and remarks 
are by all means grand and cheering, like the distant mountain 
tops of our native land ; but, at the same time, they are so ec- 
centric and so strange, that our understanding seems to be una- 
ble to apply her compass any where, or to connect, classify or 
arrange them at all for her purpose. 

This, however, is no great matter. For if our understanding 
has an acquaintance merely—and a limited one too—with the 
wilderness of the material world, then the promised land begins 
just there, where she begins to gnash her teeth and to wring her 
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hands in despair. And if Wisdom does not grow in the field 
of literature and learning as it is now,—a position which hardly 
one of the tillers of that soil will maintain earnestly,—then hints 
and remarks on Wisdom must naturally appear strange. The 
authenticity of such hints and remarks remains to be decided, 
to be sure ; and we ought by no means to take inconsiderately 
that for fire from heaven, which after all may be a mere ignis 
fatuus, or the twinkling of a glow-worm. 

Many of the readers will allow no fire at all to our author, 
but smoke only ; and they compare his book with a picture, 
where the horizon is all wrapt in clouds. They may have their 
reasons for judging thus. Nor is the comparison with a cloudy 
prore inapposite ; and there are pictures of that kind, where a 

and comes forth from the clouds endeavoring to impart some- 
thing. The disposition of an author, his motive, and his object, 
they are the best guide-board in judging him ; and he usually adds 
it to his work as a card for his experienced reader, though often 
ignorantly, and much against his own will and advantage. Nor 
do I, myself, understand the book. But, besides an impression 
of superiority and confidence, I find in it purity of motive, and 
extraordinary mildness, and elevation of sentiment, and rest, 
and internal peace. And that must needs come home to the 
heart. Do we not all want peace, do we not all seek rest, and 
find none! And there is no purity, no rest, no peace, except 
in the element of holiness. 

Doubtless, one or another of our literati will undertake to re- 
fute the author. But, first, there is much difficulty in refuting 
a book which is not understood. For if we take out of the 
work some disconnected sentences, measuring them by our 
scale, and just as the words sound in themselves, we are in dan- 
ger of attributing, by our own fault, a meaning to the author 
which is not his; specially when he declares, that he often says 
one thing and means quite another, and that he generally keeps 
back a great deal of the sense in his mind. And _ then, the 
main doctrine of our author is this, viz. Man, left to himself, 
and without the guidance of an universal, temporal, active, aod 
intelligent cause, (as he calls it,) runs himself into mere error 
and folly, knows and effects nothing without that cause, just as 
with it, every thing. By that position, the most thorough refu- 
tations of the learned are at once deprived of their sting ; and 
the best, yea, the only way to bring about something would be 
this, viz. to labor to become acquainted with that Cause, if it ex- 
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ists, and to be guided by it. Then the matter would be clear, 
we should be a match for the author, and could judge of his 
performance, and decide whether it is the powerless glare of a 
meteor, or a star from better worlds. 

There may be still stronger objections than this ; this one will, 
at all events, not settle the question. For look now, I pray thee, 
at the sun, how he shines, bright and majestic,—but art thou 
able to pull out a handful of his rays with the roots, to see how 
they grow? Canst thou seize the moon and press her sap into 
acup? And yet, behold! she enlightens all the world, and 
moistens and affects land and sea, and the ebb sets in and press- 
es up our river with power, though we sce her not. But if 
there are hid from us in the material world so many things for 
which we enjoy the use of three senses, how shall we judge of im- 
material things without the use of that one sense, which ‘our au- 
thor calls the spiritual faculty, or the sense of the spirit? 

But let this book be what it may, thus much is clear ; it sets 
aside the concerns of the world and temporal matters ; it urges 
renunciation of our own will, and faith in the truth; it proclaims 
the vanity of this world, the weakness and frailty of what is sen- 
sitive and human in the nature of man, and the excellency of 
what is truly intellectual and spiritual in him ; and on every page 
almost it dissuades you and draws you away from that which is 
seen and perishing, to lead you to that which is not seen and 
eternal! And that is certainly not a bad thing ; and who is he 
who would not heartily wish success to it ? 

And thus I have translated the book ; and he who uses it for 
that purpose, will certainly do well ; and he who uses it for vain 
and foolish purposes, will do ill, and he may consider his way 
and learn wisdom. ‘The fact is, we all grope naturally in the 
dark, we are embarrassed within ourselves and at a loss, and 
we cannot extricate ourselves; and the attempts of the learned 
to extricate us, are mere ungrateful, unsuccessful efforts. Be- 
sides, the realizing sense of our own helplessness, has in every 
age been a sign of real greatness; and it is, otherwise, also a 
fine feeling, and it may be the port where we must set sail if we 
want to discover the North-west passage. 

Man has a spirit within himself whom this world cannot satis- 
fy, who chews with grief and disgust the cud of the husks of 
this world, and of the thorns and thistles along the road, and 
who longs for his home. Nor has he an abiding place here, 
and his departure is at hand. And it is obvious enough, how 
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much or how little that wisdom can do for, him, which is cop- 
fined to the narrow sphere of this visible and material world, 
It may be valuable and dear to him here below in many respects, 
but it cannot satisfy him. How should it satisfy him, if materi- 
al nature herself cannot, but deserts him by the way, and when 
he is carried to the grave, remains behind him in his study, like 
his globe and his electrical machine ? 

hat which is to — him must be in him, of his nature, 
and immortal like himself’ While he sojourns here below, it 
must instruct and console in view of the principle, purpose 
and course of this material world, and of all her imperfections 
and scars, and in the land of embarrassment and subjection, it 
must make him feel in reality confident and free ; and when he 
removes hence, it must go with him through death and dissolu- 
tion, and, like a friend, accompany him home. This wisdom, 
I know, is not found in any book, nor can it be purchased with 
money, nor will a man who divides his heart between God and 
mammon find it. Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground! But that wisdom 
does exist; we know it. And the man who is conscious of the 
breath of life in his nostrils, will take it to heart, and if he does 
not find her in the visible and material world, nor in his own 
speculation, he will receive and improve wholesome counsel, 
and seek her elsewhere. 


4.—Christian Ethics ; or Moral Philosophy on the principle 
of Divine Revelation. By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. 
From the second London edition, with an introducto- 
ry Essay by Leonard Woods, D. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Boston: William Peirce. 1835. pp. 
380. 


We have long regarded the instability of our systems of men- 
tal philosophy as a most extraordinary fact. From the days of 
Aristotle, the science of mind has been in constant fluctuation. 
The great object of successive writers has been to demolish the 
superstructure of some predecessor. Such has been the fact in 
every country where the subject has received any degree of at- 
tention. The arts, the physical, and some of the intellectual 
sciences have been comparatively defined and settled. Why 
has mental and moral science been in ceaseless agitation? Men 
of sagacious and of comprehensive intellect, in great numbers, 
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have devoted many years of enthusiastic study to the faculties 
and operations of the human mind. Why have they not suc- 
ceeded? Because, we unhesitatingly aver, that they have 
overlooked or neglected the real condition of human nature, 
and the authoritative statements of divine revelation. Here, 
we believe, is an ore game explanation of the failure of many 
successive systems of philosophy. The authors of them have 
not looked at man’s nature as it is. They have gone about 
constructing systems for angels, or for beings who never tasted 
the bitter fruits of apostacy. In so doing, they have exhibited 
as much wisdom as our astronomers would, if they should spend 
a whole laborious life in teaching the doctrines of Ptolemy or of 
Tycho Brahe. While such astronomers might communicate 
many important truths, they would not develope the principles 
of astronomy. So Stewart and Brown have illustrated various 
topics in philosophy with great eloquence and truth and beau- 
ty. But they fail in the origin of their inquiries, and so fail fun- 
damentally. ‘Their lectures are not strictly on the human mind, 
but on the qualities of certain imaginary beings. To point out 
this fatal error of the philosophers is the great object of Dr. 
Wardlaw’s treatise. He examines successively, so far as this 
point is concerned, the systems of Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, 
Cudworth, Clarke, Price, Adam Smith, Hutcheson, Dr. Thom- 
as Brown; Hume, bishop Butler, and others. He allows the 
great merit of many of these writers, particularly of Butler, but 
maintains that important errors have crept into all their systems, 
in a greater or less degree, because they did not proceed suffi- 
ciently on the assumption of the depravity of man. He then dis- 
cusses the rule of duty, which he considers to be the will of the 
Governor of the world, as made known in the Scriptures and by 
the law of nature and conscience. In consequence, however, of 
the obliteration of the disposition to do our Maker’s will, con- 
science has become so sadly defaced and confused in its charac- 
ters and impressions, that, though it leaves man accountable as a 
subject of a moral government, yet it has been rendered as a stan- 
dard of right and wrong, incompetent and unsatisfactory, itself 
requiring to be rectified by the light of divine revelation. The 
origin of virtue, or the primary principles of moral obligation, 
Dr. W. considers to be the nature or the character of the Su- 
preme Being. To this conclusion he comes, after a careful in- 
quity into the theories of Paley, Edwards, Dwight, Mackintosh, 

ume, and others. The general argument of Dr, Wardlaw is 
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conducted, in our opinion, with great ability, and placed on an 
immovable basis. Many persons, who will agree with him in his 
main positions, will dissent from his views on the subject of con- 
science, and from some of his strictures on the sentiments of 
Cudworth, Edwards and others. But all lovers of divine reve- 
lation will thank him for these seasonable and excellent lectures. 
He has shown great moral courage by publishing to the world 
views which strike so deeply into the roots of intellectual pride. 
We can easily imagine the perfect scorn with which many of 
the philosophers of this world will regard such an effort. We 
trust, however, that it is but the commencement of a series. 
Moral and political science has been long enough divorced from 
Christianity. If there is to be a contest before the paramount 
claims of the Bible will be admitted, the sooner that contest be- 
gins the better. Let it be managed with candor, good temper, 
due allowance of the merits of philosophy, and in accordance 
with the principles of correct taste, and we may anticipate the 
most favorable results. Philosophy will sit at the feet of Jesus, 
and learn of him who was meek and lowly ; truth will be pro- 
moted, and the creatures of God made better and happier. 


5.—Bockshammer on the Freedom of the Human Will. Trans- 
lated from the German, with additions. By A. Kauf- 
man, Jr. of the Theological Seminary, Andover. An- 
dover: Gould & Newman. 1835. pp. 199, 


From the preface of the translator of this volume, we learn 
that Bockshammer was a pastor in the village of Buttenhausen 
in Wiirtemberg. He died in 1822, In addition to the tract 
on the Will, he wrote a larger work, entitled, ‘“‘ Revelation and 
Theology,” which is highly spoken of in his native country. In 
religion and philosophy, he belonged to the same class with 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Olshausen, Heinroth, Twesten, Tho- 
luck, Hengstenberg, and others well known in this country. 
From a private source we learn that the treatise herewith pre- 
sented to the public is much esteemed in Germany. “ The 
will,” Bockshammer defines, “as a Conscious Energy, the 
fountain of actions which spring from the union of powers to- 
wards objects and designs. It is originally both the mover and 
the connecting bond of powers, whereby arises a spiritual and 
personal life. Immediately and simultaneously with the I, ex- 
ists also the will ; and conversely, where there is no will there 
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is no personality, because where this is wanting, rude power may 
operate, passion and instinct may reign, but no conscious ener- 
regulating itself with self-subsistent determination and de- 
sign.” ‘* Negatively expressed, Freedom is to be regarded as 
the absence of all force and compulsion ; positively, as conscious 
self-determination, in which there is given a spiritual personali- 
ty or self-subsistence.”” ‘‘ We may well be at a loss to explain 
the universality of sin upon the earth, to show how it is, that 
every human being as soon as it attains to a state of conscious- 
ness, at the same time finds within itself a consciousness of evil. 
Not that we would be understood to affirm that the whole hu- 
man race is involved in one and the same state of wickedness, 
equal in degree ; but as men now are no one feels that freedom 
from guilt which conscience demands, and all moral excellence 
here below must be attained through the travails of a new birth. 
And whenever man wishes to possess any thing actually good, 
and to have it grow and become a living principle, he must first 
root out and deaden the weeds of evil which stand in the way. 
The entire race of man, as it presents itself to the eye of daily 
observation and experience, at the same time that it is endowed 
with invaluable powers and talents, is yet infected with hankering 
desires after that which is forbidden; and whosoever has re- 
maining a sufficiency of moral energy impartially to contemplate 
his inmost self, will there find, not indeed a necessity of sin, but 
yet somewhat already existent without his agency or concur- 
rence, somewhat which his better voice cannot approve but 
commands him firmly to resist.” ‘* The occasioning cause of a 
universal evil disposition should be sought for in something out 
of the will, namely, in an,excited and strengthened sensuous- 
ness, in a preponderance of the irrational principle, which, in its 
a state, is interwoven into the very being of human nature. 
hrough this preponderating influence of the sensuous, the will 
is stunned and can be easily seduced tosin.” ‘ Human nature 
after the fall became something very different from the first and 
original nature ; not differing indeed in essence and substance, 
but in regard to the reciprocal relation of its powers. This 
modification could not possibly have entered into the first pa- 
rents of the human family without leaving a physical influence 
F their posterity ; and hence we have, not an hereditary sin, 
(for the conception of such a sin is in itself a contradiction, and 
the will is the one thing which cannot be transmitted as an in- 
heritance,) but a predominance of the irrational principle, pro- 
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pagated by generation,—a continual solicitation from the natura] 
side of our being, which is always striving to raise itself from the 
depths to which it belongs, and to gain over man that dominion 
which it was never designed to exercise.” 

We forbear making any further extracts. We would have 
given an analysis of the entire argument had it not been nearly 
impracticable. There is no chapter, section or division of any 
sort. Perhaps the nature of the argument forbids any artificia! 
bounds. We advise our readers, who are interested in works 
of this sort, to purchase the book, and read it for themselves, 
They will find it well worth a perusal, though they should not 
agree with all the positions of the author. 


6.—Select Letters - Pliny the Younger, with Notes illustra. 
tive of the Manners, Customs, and Laws of the Ancient 
Romans. “For the use of Schools. Boston: Perkins, 
Marvin & Co. 1835. pp. 143. 


Tue popularity of Pliny has been shown by the number of 
editions which the translation has passed through, both in Eng- 
land and in this country. In respect to the moral tone of his 
works, Pliny is in the first rank of Latin writers. Important 
information on a variety of subjects is also communicated. _II- 
lustrative notes occupy nearly sixty pages. 


7.—Report of the Copy-Right Case of Wheaton versus Pe- 
ters, decided in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with an Appendix, containing the Acts of Congress re- 
lating to Copy-Right. New York: James Van Nor- 
den. 1834. pp. 176. 


Henry Wuearton, now employed in the diplomatic service 
of the United States in Prussia, is the author of twelve volumes 
of the reports of cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and commonly known as Wheaton’s 
Reports, which contain a connected and complete series of the 
decisions of the courts from 1816 to 1827. Previously to the 
— of the first volume, Wheaton sold the copy-right of it to 

atthew Carey, who afterwards conveyed it to the firm of Mat- 


thew Carey & Sons. Subsequently, Robert Donaldson and 
Wheaton became the proprietors of the copy-right of the vol- 
ume. At the expiration of the term of fourteen years, the 
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copy-right was secured for a second term. A copy-right of the 
subsequent volumes was also secured, but owing to the lapse of 
time and other causes, the department of State could afford no 
evidence whether a copy had been delivered there agreeably to 
the provisions of the copy-right laws. It was, however, insisted 
by the complainants, that if they should be unable to prove that 
copies were delivered in conformity with the acts of congress, 
they would still, by the common law, be entitled to the benefits 
of said acts. In 1831, Peters and Grigg issued from the press 
in Philadelphia all the reports of cases contained in the first vol- 
ume of Wheaton, without material alteration or abbreviation. 
The remaining volumes of Wheaton were afterwards published 
in the same manner. On filing the bill, an injunction was 
granted against the further sale or publication of the condensed 
reports. In September, 1832, the satay in their an- 
swers, and moved to dissolve the injunction. ‘This motion was 
denied, the presiding judge being opposed to its dissolution, and 
the district judge being in favor of dissolving it. On the final 
hearing, in January, 1833, Mr. justice Baldwin, the presiding 
judge, being detained from the bench by illness, the district judge 
pronounced a decree dismissing the bill and dissolving the in- 
junction. An appeal was entered on the spot, and the case 
came up before the Supreme Court of the United States, Janu- 
ary term, 1834; Messrs. Webster and Paine were counsel for 
the complainants, Messrs. Sergeant and Ingersoll for the defen- 
dants. ‘The opinion of the court was pronounced by Judge 
M’Lean; chief justice Marshall and judges Story and Duvall 
concurring. It was decided that the cause of the complainants 
could not be sustained at common law, no custom, usage, or 
judicial decision being given, justifying the conclusion that by 
the common law of Pennsylvania, an author has a perfect pro- 
perty in the copy-right of his works. ‘The cause was remand- 
ed to the circuit court with directions to that court to order an 
issue of facts to be examined and tried by a jury, whether the 
complainants bad complied with the requirements of the statutes 
of the United States. Judges Thompson and Baldwin deliver- 
ed separate opinions dissenting from those pronounced by the 
court. The arguments of the learned, counsel and the opinions 
of the court embody a great variety of important facts, to which 
we may advert again. 
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Critical Notices. 


8.—Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


In the last volume, just issued, of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature of Great Britain, is an essay by 
Mr. S. 'T. Coleridge, introductory to a series, in which he pro- 
posed to treat of the following topics. 1. The elucidation of 
the purpose of the Greek drama, and the relations in which jit 
stood to the mysteries on the one hand, and to the State or sacer- 
dotal religion on the other. 2. The connection of the Greek 
tragic poets with philosophy as the peculiar offspring of Greek 
genius. 3. The connection of the Homeric and cyclical poets 
with the popular religion of the Greeks; and lastly from all 
these,—namely, the mysteries, the sacerdotal religion, their 
philosophy before and after Socrates, the stage, the Homeric 
poetry and the legendary belief of the people ; and from the 
sources and productive causes in the derivation and confluence 
of the tribes that finally shaped themselves into a nation of 
Greeks,—to give a juster and more distinct view of this singular 
people, and of the place which they occupied in the system of 
the world and of the great scheme of Divine Providence, than 
has hitherto been given, or than it appears possible to give by 
any other process. 

The first essay is taken up in an attempt to answer the fol- 
lowing questions : What proof is there of the fact of any con- 
nection between the Greek drama and either the mysteries or 
philosophy of the Greeks? Was it not the office of the tragic 
poet, under a disguise of the sacerdotal religion, mixed with the 
legendary or popular belief, to reveal as much of the mysteries 
interpreted by philosophy, as would counteract the demoraliz- 
ing effects of the State religion, without compromising the tran- 
quillity of the State itself, or weakening that paramount rever- 
ence, without which a republic, like those of ancient Greece 
could not exist? As a reply to these inquiries, and as a proof 
and instance, the Prometheus of Aeschylus is given, accompa- 
nied with an exposition of the intention of the poet, and the 
mythic import of the work. “ The earliest Greeks,” says Mr. 
Coleridge, “ took up the religious and lyrical poetry of the He- 
brews; and the schools of the prophets were, however partial- 
ly and imperfectly, represented by the mysteries derived through 
the corrupt channel] of the Phoenicians. With these secret 
schools of physiological theology, the mythical poets were 
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doubtless in connection ; and it was these schools which pre- 
vented polytheism from producing all its natural sensualizing ef- 
fects. The mysteries and the mythical hymns and paeans 
shaped themselves gradually into epic poetry and history on the 
one hand, and into the ethical tragedy and philosophy on the 
other. Under their protection, and that of a youthful liberty, 
secretly controlled by a species of internal theocracy, the scien- 
ces, and the sterner kinds of the fine arts, viz. architecture and 
statuary, grew up together, followed, indeed, by painting; but 
an austerely idealized painting, which did not degenerate into 
mere copies of the sense, till the process for which Greece ex- 
isted had been completed.” 

1. The Greeks alone brought forth Philosophy in the proper 
sense of the term. In the primary sense, philosophy had for 
its aim and proper subject the za neg? agywv, de originibus re- 
rum, as far as man proposes to discover the same in and by the 
pure reason alone. ‘This was the offspring of Greece, else- 
where adopted only. ‘The predisposition appears in their ear- 
liest poetry. 

2. The first object, or subject-matter of Greek philosophizing, 
was in some measure philosophy itself. Great minds turned 
inward on the fact of the diversity between man and beast ; a 
superiority of kind, in addition to that of degree ; the latter, i. 
e. difference in degree, comprehending the more enlarged sphere 
and the manifold application of faculties common to man and 
animals; even this being, in a great measure, a transfusing from 
the former, namely, from the superiority in kind. In the Greek 
of Heraclitus, the senior and almost the contemporary of Aes- 
chylus, we see already the dawn of approaching manhood. The 
substance is philosophy, the form only is poetry. The Prome- 
theus is a philosopheme. 

3. The generation of the vovs, or pure reason in man. It 
was superadded or infused, a supra, to mark that it could not 
have grown out of the other faculties of man, his life, sense, un- 
derstanding. The vovg, or fire, was stolen, to mark its diver- 
sity, its difference in kind from the faculties which are common 
to man with the nobler animals. It was stolen from heaven, to 
mark its superiority in kind, as well as its essential diversity. 
It was a spark, to mark that it was not subject to any modify- 
ing reaction from that on which it immediately acts, that it suffers 
no change, and receives no accession from the inferior. It is 
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bestowed by a god, and by a god of the race before the dynas- 
ty of Jove, intended to mark the transcendency of the vovs. 

4. The Greeks agreed with the cosmogonies of the East in 
deriving all sensible forms from the Inextinguishable. Here, 
the peculiar, the philosophic genius of Greece began its throb. 
Here it individualized itself in contradistinction from the He- 
brew archology, on one side, and from the Phoenician on the 
other. The Phoenician confounded the Indistinguishable with 
the Absolute. ‘Their cosmogony was their theogony and vice 
versd. Hence followed their theurgie rites, magic, worship of 
the plastic forces, chemical and vital. ‘The Hebrews impera- 
tively assert an unbeginning, creative One, who neither became 
the world ; nor is the world eternally ; nor made the world out 
of himself by emanation or evolution ; but who willed it, and it 
was. The Greek philosopheme, preserved for us in the Aes- 
chylian Prometheus, stands midway between both, yet is dis- 
tinct in kind from either. With the Hebrew, it assumes an in- 
determinate Elohim, antecedent to the matter of the world, su- 
perseusuous and divine. But on the other hand, it coincides 
with the Phoenician, in considering this antecedent ground of 
corporeal matter, not so properly the cause of the latter, as the 
occasion, and the still continuing substance. The corporeal was 
considered to be coessential with the antecedent of its corporeity. 
In the Hebrew scheme there is an immutable, unbeginning Crea- 
tor, antecedent to night or chaos as the including germ of the light 
and darkness, the chaos itself, and the material world; in the 
Phoenician scheme there was a self-organizing chaos, and the 
omniform nature as the result; in the Greek, was the chaos, the 
heavens and the earth, and a sort of of xo0v0e vaeoyxoorw, 
which answers to the antecedent darkness of the Mosaic sys- 
tem, but to which was attributed a self-polarizing power, a na- 
tura deorum, to which a vague plurality adhered ; or if any uni- 
ty was imagined, it was not personal, not a unity ‘of excellence, 
but simply an expression of the negative, that which was to pass, 
but which had not yet passed, into distinct form. 

5. The ground-work of the Aeschylian mythus is laid in the 
definition of Idea and Law, as correlatives that mutually inter- 
pret each the other; an idea with the adequate power of realiz- 
ing itself, being a law, and a law considered abstractedly from, 
or in the absence of, the power of manifesting itself in its appro- 
priate product, being an idea. Whether this be the true phi- 
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losophy, is not the question. The sciiool of Aristotle would, of 
course, deny, the Platonic affirm it ; for in this consists the dif- 
ference of the two schools. Both acknowledge ideas as distinct 
from the mere generalizations from objects of sense ; both would 
define an idea as an ens rationale, to which there can be no 
adequate correspondent in sensible experience. But according 
to Aristotle, ideas are regulative only, and exist only as functions 
of the mind ; according to Plato, they are constitutive, also, and 
one in essence with the power and life of nature, and this was 
the philosophy of the mythic poets, who like Aeschylus, adopt- 
ed the secret doctrines of the mysteries as the not always safely 
disguised antidote to the debasing influences of the religion of 
the State. Jove is the mens agitans molem, and, at the same 
time, the molem corpoream ponens et constituens. So far the 
Greek philosopheme does not differ essentially from the cos- 
motheism, or the identification of God with the universe, in 
which consisted the first apostacy of mankind after the flood, 
when they combined to raise a temple to the heavens, and which 
is still the favored religion of the Chinese. Prometheus repre- 
sents in a general sense, a fellow-tribesman both of the dit ma- 
jores, with Jove at their head, and of the Titans or dit pacati. 
He represents Idea, and in this sense, the friend and counsellor 
of Jove; also the divine humanity, the humane god, who re- 
tained unseen, or stole a portion of the living spirit of law, 
which remained with the celestial gods. 

6. The vovg is bound to a rock, the immoveable firmness of 
which is indissolubly connected with its barrenness, its non-pro- 
ductivity. 

7. Solitary. The kindred deities come to him, some to 
soothe, to condole ; others to give weak yet friendly counsels 
of submission ; others to tempt and insult. The most promi- 
nent of the latter is Hermes, the impersonation of Interest. 

8. Finally, against all obstacles, a son of Jove himself, but a 
descendant from fo, the mundane religion, an Alcides Libera- 
tor will arise, and, the vovs, or divine principle in man, will be 
the Prometheus delivered. 
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ARTICLE VIIL 


Misce.uaneous anp Literary Notices. 


UNITED STATES. 


No important biblical work has appeared from the American 
press, during the last quarter. The first No. of Prof. Bush’s com. 
mentary on the Psalms has been very favorably noticed in all parts 
of the country. We trust that a liberal patronage will be afforded 
to the undertaking. The second number is not yet issued.—Rey, 
Albert Barnes’s Notes on the Gospels have had an extraordinary sale, 
not far from 12,000 copies having been disposed of. His Notes on 
the first fourteen chapters of the Acts, and on the Epistle to the 
Romans have appeared.—Rev. Dr. Hodge, professor of biblical lit- 
erature in the Princeton Theological Seminary, has published pro- 

for a new commentary on the Romans.—The fifth edition of 
f. Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar is nearly through the press. _ It is 
gratifying to observe an increasing demand for this grammar, as 
well as for other elementary works in the same language. The 
new theological seminaries in the southern and western states are 
opening new sources for the sale of books in sacred philology. 
his is one of the advantages of theological institutions. A prin- 
cipal reason for the little spirit with which sacred literature has 
been cultivated in England is the want of public theological sem- 
inaries.—Proposals have been issued at Cambridge for publishing 
by subscription, ‘“‘ Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures 
and Antiquities.” by the Rev. John G. Palfrey, professor of bibli- 
cal literature in Harvard University. Vol. I. to embrace the four 
last books of the Pentateuch. Vol. II. Genesis and the early proph- 
ets. Vol. III. later historical books and later prophets. Vol. IV. 
the remaining canonical and apocryphal writings. The price of the 
four volumes is to be ten dollars.—The following work has been an- 
nounced at Cincinnati: ‘“‘ Hebrew Grammar and Chrestomathy, or 4 
plain Introduction to the Hebrew language, and to the reading of 
the Old Testament, by C. E. Stowe, professor of biblical literature in 
Cincinnati Lane Seminary.” It will be comprised in a 12mo. vol- 
ume of 250 or 300 pages. Its object is to give, according to the 
writer's own way and mode of teaching, a concise and simple 
statement of the fundamental principles of the Hebrew language, 
unembarrassed by rabbinic pedantry or needless technical phrase- 
ology. 
Alden Bradford, formerly secretary of the State of Massachu- 
setts, has just published in one volume, octavo, a history of Massa- 
chusetts from 1620 to 1820, closing with the separation of Maine 
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and the revision of the Constitution. From the familiar acquain- 
tance of Mr. Bradford with public documents, and with the leading 
public men, for the last thirty years, we have no doubt he has pre- 
an authentic and valuable history of the State. The labors of 
utchinson, Prince, the Historical Society, and of the writers of 
several town histories have accumulated abundant materials for the 
historian. A philosophical and Christian view of the affairs of 
Massachusetts is yet a desideratum. We do not understand the rea- 
son why church history is so much excluded from notice. The 
history of Massachusetts, at least for one hundred and fifty years 
after its settlement, is the history, in an eminent degree, of Chris- 
tianity. A man, who does not understand the motives, and can- 
not warmly sympathize with the spirit of the puritans, is not quali- 
fied to write our annals. We do not here refer to the excesses of 
religious zeal, to the persecutions suffered by Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Roger Williams, and the Quakers, but to the vital piety of the set- 
tlers, and to the influence which that piety has exerted on Massa- 
chusetts, up to the present time. In these remarks, we do not re- 
fer particularly to Bradford’s history, but to the general fact. Mr. 
Bancroft in his history of the United States has shown a remarka- 
ble degree of candor and judgment in estimating the character and 
labors of the pilgrims. He has also the especial merit of having 
resorted to a wide range of original documents and sources of in- 
formation. His history, if the remaining volumes correspond to 
the one already before the public, will be read with interest and 
profit. It is popular and graphic rather than profound and philo- 
sophical. The style is too ambitious, and too highly ornamented 
for a history. The man, who shall bring out a good history of the 
United States, must take his time. Nine years are not sufficient. 
The histories of various States of the Union, so far as we have had 
opportunity to read them, are rather materials for the future writer, 
than first rate productions themselves. Hutchinson’s Massachu- 
setts is at the head of the list. Dr. Trumbull’s history of Connec- 
ticut is trustworthy, though the style is rugged. 

Mr. Jared Sparks is bringing out a complete edition of the works 
of Dr. Franklin in the same style with the Washington papers. 
The last volume will contain a newly written memoir of the philos- 
opher. We trust the biographer will not fail to furnish us with the 
materials for forming the right conceptions of Dr. Franklin’s reli- 
gious opinions. 


The number of literary and miscellaneous journals published in 
the United States at the present time is about 50. About 14 of them 
are published quarterly and most of the remainder monthly. Two 
arein the French language, and seven are republications. The 
North American Review, we suppose, has the greatest circulation. 
The medical journals are eight. A law journal is published in each 
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of the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. The relj- 
gious journals are not far from 40 ; a fourth part of which are issued 
at Boston, a fourth part at New “York, and on at Philadelphia. A 
number of them are not entirely religious, but literary and miscel- 
laneous. The price varies from five dollars to fifty cents. || 
are in the English language, and all are original publications. We 
regret that there are not enterprise and patronage sufficient to 
warrant the republication of the London Christian Observer and 
the Eclectic Review. One is the organ of the dissenters, and the 
other of the evangelical party in the established church. Both are 
conducted with as much literary ability as is exhibited in several 
of the British journals which are republished here, and they could 
not fail to communicate much important literary and _ religious in- 
formation. The number of agricultural newspapers and journals 
is 14, four of which are published in Boston. There are eighteen 
journals devoted solely to the cause of temperance, besides a large 
numbei of other papers which are efficient advocates of the reform. 
The number of religious newspapers issued in the United States is 
about 90, of which about 35 are published in New England, 25 in 
the middle states, 10 in the southern States, and 20 in the wes. 
tern. Inthe 12 slaveholding States, 18 religious newspapers are 
published, and in the 12 non-slaveholding States 72. In Boston, 
11 are published; in New York 12; and in Philadelphia 7. 
About 25 are connected with the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, 15 with the Baptists, 17 with the Universalists, 8 with the 
Methodists, 7 with the Catholics, etc. The circulation of most of 
these journals is extremely limited. The Methodist Christian Ad- 
vocate publishes 32,000 copies, the New York Observer 14 or 15, 
000. Three or four others may have from 3,000 to 7,000 subscri- 
bers ; but the subscription list of three fourths, probably, does not 
reach 1500 each. Of course, the compensation which is paid to edi- 
tors is altogether inadequate, and the journals consequently have a 
feeble and precarious existence. ‘The evils of the present arrange- 
ment are great, but the remedies seem to lie beyond our reach. 
The number of political newspapers issued in the United States in 
1775, -was 37; in 1810, 359; in 1828, 851, and in 1835, more 
than 1400. The number of daily papers is 90. About 1000 of the 
1400 are published in the non-slaveholding States. 


The principal scientific and literary societies in the United 
States are the Maine Historical Society, which has published one 
volume of collections; the New Hampshire Historical Society, which 
has published three volumes of collections ; the Massachusetts His 
torical Society, 24 volumes of collections, incorporated in 1791; 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, incorporated in 
1780, 5 quarto volumes of memoirs; American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Ms., one volume of collections, volumes in the 
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library 12,000; catalogue of the books, pamphlets, MSS, and 
maps soon to be published ; collection of coins, medals, Indian 
relics, and antiquities very valuable; American Institute of In- 
struction, Boston, three volumes of lectures ; Rhode Island Histor- 
torical Society, incorporated in 1822; Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, several volumes; Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety ; New York Historical Society, several volumes ; New York 
Literary and Philosophical Society ; American Academy of Fine 
Arts, New York ; National Academy of Design, New York ; Amer- 
can Lyceum, New York ; American Philosophical Society, Philadei- 
phia, incorporated 1780, 7 volumes of ‘Transactions ; Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts; Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia, 6 volumes of Transactions ; Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
4 half-volumes of memoirs ; Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society, formed in 1832 ; North Carolina Institute, formed in 1831 ; 
Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina, formed in 
1813 ; Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, formed in 1830 ; 
Columbian Institute, Washington, D. C. formed in 1816; and the 
Algic Society of Michigan Territory, formed to promote a know- 
ledge of the Indian languages, and the civilization of the tribes. 
It thus appears that 23 Societies of a general literary and scientific 
character exist in the United States, all of which have published 
about 60 volumes of memoirs or collections, more than half of 
them issued in Boston. In most of the older States, State medical 
societies exist. Several geological, phrenological and other similar 
institutions have been formed recently. ‘The principal reasons for 
the languishing condition of most of these institutions are the want 
of one or two great capitals, State jealousies, the practical and busi- 
ness habits of our people, the want of munificent and noble patrons, 
the multiplicity of colleges, etc. 


The incorporated Colleges and Universities in the United States 
have reached the prodigious number of 79, about one college for 
every 150,000 of our population. The number of officers of in- 
struction is 646, and of students 6,450, there being 10 students on 
an average to one instructor. The volumes of books, possessed by 
these 79 colleges, including the social libraries of the students, is 
350,000. Subtracting the 40,000 of the Harvard library, the 
remainder 310,000, would give on an average, about 4,000 volumes 
to each of the colleges. Many of these colleges are as yet scarcely 
worthy of the name, not possessing equal literary advantages with 
some academies and grammar schools. They are also very un- 
equally distributed. The following may be taken as a specimen. 


Pop. Sq. miles. Colleges. 
Maine, . . 399,460 32,000 2 
Ohio, . . 937,679 39,000 10 
Vou. V. No. 18. 61 
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Taking into view population, area, and the comparative wants of 
the inhabitants, Maine ought to have four or five colleges. But the 
existing necessities of the State are amply supplied by the two al- 
ready in operation. Ohio has a greater number than can be ade- 
quately sustained. There are 29 theological seminaries in this 
country, embracing 82 instructors, and 1200 students; 85,000 
volumes of books are in the libraries. Of the 108 colleges and 
theological seminaries, 71 are connected with the Presbyterian 
and Congregational denomination, 8 with the Baptist, 14 with 
the Roman Catholics, 9 with the Episcopalians, 6 with the Meth- 
odist. The 23 medical institutions have 128 professors, and 
2,387 students. There are from 2,000 to 3,000 young men studying 
law, either in public schools, or with private counsellors. The 
whole number of colleges and professional institutions in the 
United States may be estimated at one hundred and forty, embrac- 
ing nine thousand three hundred students. 


We have had the curiosity to collect the receipts of the principal 
charitable societies in the United States for the year 1834. They 
stand thus : 


Am. Board of Comm. for Foreign Missions, . er 002 24 
American Baptist Board do. : 63,000 00 
Pittsburgh Foreign Missionary Society,. . 16 296 46 
Methodist Missionary Society, . 35,700 15 
Protestant Epis. Foreign and Domestic Miss. Soc. 26,007 97 
American Home Missionary Society, 78,911 24 
Board Miss. Pres. General Assembly, estimate, 20,000 00 
Board Miss. Reformed Dutch church, ; . 5,972 94 
American Education Society, 57,122 20 
Board of Education Presbyterian Gen. Assembly, 38,000 00 
Northern Baptist Education Society, . 4,681 11 
Board of Education, Reformed Dutch church, 1,270 20 
American Bible Society aes . 88,600 82 
American Sunday School Union, . .  . 136,855 58 
Protestant Episcopal do. abet eg 6,641 00 
Baptist General Tract Society, : . - 6,126 97 
American Tract Society, . . . . 66,485 83 
American Colonization Society, .  . + 85,500 00 
Prison Discipline Society, . : . 2,364 80 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, ; . 16,064 00 
American Temperance Society, . . «. 5,871 12 


Total, . ‘ : : . $866,074 63 


The whole amount reported as contributed in the Presbyterian 
church, (a great part of which is included in the preceding esti- 
mate) for foreign and domestic missions, for theological seminaries 
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and the education of men for the ministry, amounted to $194,446, 
77. The number of communicants in that church is 247,964. 
The amount of voluntary contributions for colleges and other litera- 
ry institutions, during the year 1834, may be safely estimated at 
$400,000 ; and an equal amount may be reckoned for hospitals, 
asylums, infirmaries, and other institutions for the temporal relief 
of men; making nearly seventeen hundred thousand dollars, con- 
tributed mostly in small sums, in the United States, in one year, 


for philanthropic purposes. 
INDIANS. 


Tue committee on Indian Affairs in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, in the session of Congress of 1833—4, 
brought in two bills respecting the removal of the Indians, etc., 
which were passed into laws, and which were the basis of the mea- 
sures referred to in a preceding article of this number of our work. 
The same committee, of which Mr. Horace Everett was chairman, 
during the session of 1854—5, just terminated, introduced a third 
bill, for the complete organization of the Indian Territory, by the 
appointment of a governor, the establishment of a general council 
of the Indians, the provision for a delegate to congress, etc. On 
account of the shortness of the session, the bill was not urged 
through the house, though there were indications of a decided ma- 
jority in its favor. It was warmly opposed, particularly by Mr. 
Adams of Massachusetts, and Mr. Archer of Virginia, on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality, that we had no right to legislate 
for the Indians, the inexpediency as a precedent of admitting an 
Indian delegate to —— etc. But we do not ourselves see how 
the government of the United States can now retreat. Large bodies 
of Indians have been removed and are now in the process of remo- 
val. Hostile tribes will be established in the neighborhood of each 
other. The Mexican Indians will be on the alert to make incur- 
sions. Little reliance can be placed on the laws of Missouri and 
Arkansas. White traders will overrun the country, and there will 
be no adequate defence against all these evils, unless the national 
government shall interpose its arm. Doubtless, so far as laws are 
passed and measures are taken respecting the Indians on our part, 
their , on the most disinterested and comprehensive grounds, 
should be the principal motive. The utmost magnanimity must 
_ mark our proceedings. 


WEST INDIES. 


WE continue to hear favorable accounts from the British West 
Indies. In respect to Antigua, and in some of the other islands, 
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where slavery was at once abolished, without the apprenticeship. 
provision, it ought to be remembered that much previous prepara- 
tion had been made for the abolition of slavery, by the interdiction 
of inter-colonial traffic, Sunday markets, etc. In Jamaica, where 
the apprenticeship-provision has been adopted, no such preliminary 
means had been employed. At the same time, it is indicative of 
any thing but wisdom to indulge in confident predictions in regard 
to the final results of the new order of things at any of the islands. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


AN elementary course of Lectures on the Criticism, Interpreta- 
tion, and leading Doctrines of the Bible, by the Rev. W. D. Cony- 
beare, M. A., has just appeared in London. Mr. C. has long been 
known as an able writer in geology and other branches of natural 
history. The second lecture in the present volume is on the gram- 
matical principles of the Hebrew and other oriental tongues. His 
main design is to show, by the application of the mathematical doc- 
trine of probabilities, to what extent the coincidences detected in 
the comparison of languages can be fairly attributed to casual re- 
semblances, and at what point, they become satisfactory evidence 
of original connection. In illustration of this position, he goes into 
a very ingenious and protracted examination of various languages. 


John Mac Culloch has just published the first part of a work on 
the Resources and Statistics of nations, in 80 pages. He mentions 
that the statistics of Russia are less known than those of any Euro- 
pean nation. Those of Holland are carefully and systematically 
preserved, but are difficult of access. Those of Prussia are admi- 
rably investigated and exhibited. Those of the other German 
States are less known. The papal countries of the south of Europe 
are nearly in total darkness. The resources of the United States 
are as accurately described as those of the most enlightened Euro- 
pean nations. 


A female university at Edinburgh has been commenced, with 
such favorable auspices that another similar institution is projected. 
Lectures on the sciences are given by Messrs. Lees, D. B. Reid, 
and McGillivray. The enterprise is commenced with the idea that 
female education ought not to be confined to accomplishments. 


There is an increasing attention paid to the study of the German 
language in Great Britain. German professorships have been es 
tablished in the London university and in King’s college. The 
London Journal of Education lately contained a review of four Ger- 
man grammars. Articles occasionally appear in the London Quar- 
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terly Review, written with great ability, and which show a discrim- 
inating acquaintance with the philology of Germany. A series of 
biblical treatises is now publishing in Edinburgh, which consist 
mostly of translations from Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Olshausen, 
Planck and other German writers. Mr. Talboys, a very intelligent 
bookseller of Oxford, has translated and published the historical works 
of Heeren. Still the number of good translations of German works in 
England is extremely small. We never attempted to read a more un- 
couth version of any author, than that attempted of Hug’s Introduc- 
tion to the N. Test. by Dr. D. G. Wait. The translation of some 
of the works of Neander by Mr. Rose, shows a very limited acquain- 
tance with the German modes of thought and expression. Yet the 
last number of the British Critic and Theological Review pronoun- 
ces Mr. Rose’s translations masterly, and hardly inferior to Cole- 
ridge’s Wallenstem! How aman could venture such assertions, 
who professes to be acquainted with the difficulties of the language, 
as the reviewer does, we cannot well see. Sarah Austin, the trans- 
lator of the Characteristics of Goethe, seems to have a better under- 
standing of the German mind, than most of the scholars of her 
country. ‘The truth is, that in England, as well as in the United 
States, there is a reaching after the practical, the immediately use- 
ful, which is inconsistent with the acquisition of a profound know- 
ledge of such authors as Neander, Schleiermacher, and many oth- 
ers of like, if not of equal mental power. The extraordinary popu- 
larity of practical religious works in England, is, in one view, a 
highly encouraging fact ; in another aspect, it is to be deplored, as 
indicating a disrelish for Barrow, Cudworth, Howe, and others, 
who were of old men of renown. The publication of complete and 
splendid editions of the works of these authors by no means proves 
that they are generally read, as there is a strong passion among 
many of the nobility and gentry of England to accumulate exten- 
sive libraries. ‘The translator of Tholuck’s Exposition of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, remarks in 
his preface that the want of works of this description, and the gen- 
eral neglect of exegetical studies are felt and acknowledged by all 
discerning friends of the church of Scotland at home, and form its 
chief reproach abroad. ‘“‘ Systematic theology, with which the 
minds of our young divines are exclusively imbued, is doubtless a 
useful, an indispensable subject of study. It is the scientific form 
which the results of exegetical theology assume, and upon that it 
has afterwards a reflex operation, for a knowledge of it becomes the 
best guide in future researches into the department from which its 
own materials were drawn. But surely it should need few argu- 
ments to demonstrate, that no acquaintance, however familiar and 
extensive, with the doctrines of Christianity, in those artificial sys- 
tems according to which men have classified and arranged them, 
can ever relieve the professional student from the necessity of study- 
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ing them in that particular garb and connection in which God has 
been pleased to present them to mankind.” Among the proposed 
volumes of the Biblical Cabinet are translations from the works of 
Flatt, Olshausen, Noésselt, Knapp, Storr, Koppe, Pareau, Usteri, 
Bilroth, Steiger, Gebser, Dépke and Bahr. 


A new edition of the works of president Edwards appeared last 
year in London, in two large royal octavo volumes. It seems to be 
an exact reprint of his writings and life, by the Rev. S. E. Dwight, 
together with an introductory essay on the genius and writings of 
Edwards by Henry Rogers. It is stated in the Eclectic Review 
to be altogether the best edition which has appeared. Mr. Rogers 
commences his essay with an analysis of Edwards’s mind. “ The 
character of his mind was essentially logical ; the dominant attri- 
bute was REAsoN. He possessed, probably, in a greater degree 
than was ever before vouchsafed to man, the ratiocinative faculty : 
and, in this respect, at least, he well deserves the emphatic admira- 
tion, which Robert Hall expressed when he somewhat extravagant- 
ly said, that ‘ Edwards was the greatest of the sons of men.’ Not 
only was this faculty, as we imagine, originally bestowed in im- 
measurably greater perfection than any other, and formed the char- 
acteristic feature of his intellectual organization, but it was culti- 
vated and disciplined with an assiduity, an incessant, indefatigable 
diligence, which again doubled the disparity between this and his 
other powers. His other faculties, inferior though they were by 
comparison, never reached any thing like the expansion of which 
they were originally susceptible ; they had no room to grow ; they 
were withered and stunted beneath the gigantic shadow of that in- 
tellect which shooting its roots, and spreading its branches in every 
direction, filled the whole cavity of the soul, and absorbed to itself 
every particle of nutriment which the soil could supply.” 

“When we say that Jonathan Edwards was preeminently dis- 
tinguished by his logical powers, we use these words in the strictest 
sense, as implying a mind peculiarly adapted for deductive reason- 
ing ; a mind whose delight it is to draw inferences from known or 
supposed premises ; in other words, which has for its objects the 
relations between different propositions. The logical process, 
properly so called, has nothing to do with either the truth or the 
falsity of the premises, but merely with the connection between the 
premises and the conclusion.” 

It is well known that the author of the natural History of Enthu- 
siasm, in his essay introductory to the Freedom of the Will, thought 
he had discovered some defects in Edwards’s argumentation. To 
his strictures, Mr. Rogers elaborately replies: ‘ The only attempt 
which so far as we can find, he makes to illustrate and to substan- 
tiate his formidable charges, is in his fourth ‘section,’ in which 
he considers the question of necessity, as one ‘of the physiology 
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of man,’ and in a note or two appended to that part of his per- 
formance. We do not hesitate to say, that if the charge there 
adduced be a fair specimen of those other instances of defective 
logic, which he has concealed with such cautious mystery, the 
‘Inquiry’ may still be regarded as the same irrefragable piece of 
reasoning which the world has always considered’ it. In our 
opinion, his attempt is a signal failure. For what is his objection 
to Edwards, in the passages to which we refer? Why, that he has 
not entered sufficiently into the physiological conditions of volitions 
in different classes of voluntary agents, from the lowest animals, 
to the highest orders of created intelligence ; or in the same vol- 
untary agents, at different periods of their existence and possessed 
of varying measures of knowledge and experience. With all this, 
the question of the moral necessity of all volitions had nothing 
whatever to do. Edwards's object was to consider volitions in that 
point in which they all resembled one another,—namely, as ori- 
ginating in motives of some kind or other; no matter how those 
motives may vary in number or complexity, in different orders of 
voluntary agents, or in the same agents at different periods. His 
design did not require that he should consider the number of causes, 
which in particular cases control volition, but whether volition is 
not always caused.” 


The British association for the advancement of science has held 
four meetings. The number of members at its first meeting in 
York in 1831, was 350; at Oxford in 18832, 700 ; at Cambridge in 
1833, 1,400; at Edinburgh in 1834, 2,200. At the last meet- 
ing, philosophers of high rank were present from Paris, Baden, 
Berlin, Weimar, Geneva, Rome, the United States, etc. Professor 
Forbes, in his programme, said, that the association was not to be 
confounded with those numerous institutions which exist simply for 
the diffusion of knowledge ; extension or accumulation is its object ; 
it is laboring to give an impulse to every part of the scientific system, 
maturing scientific enterprise, and directing the labors requisite for 
discovery.—Hourly observations of the thermometer, in the south of 
England, have been commenced. A series of the best observations, 
conducted for ascertaining the law, which regulates the fall of rain, at 
different heights, has been undertaken.—A regular system of auroral 
observation, extending from the Shetland Isles to the Land’s-end, 
has been established under the superintendence of a special com- 
mittee, and specimens of the result have been published —Ohserva- 
tions on the supposed influence of the aurora on the magnetic 
needle, have likewise been pursued in consequence of this proceed- 
ing. At the request of the association, £500 have been advanced, 
by the lords of the treasury, towards the Greenwich observations.— 
Observations on the tides have been undertaken by order of the lords 
of the admiralty, at above 500 stations on the coast of Britain. “‘ The 
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published proceedings of the association have found their way into 
every quarter, and are tending to produce corresponding efforts in 
distant lands.—Our reports on science have produced some ver, 
interesting counterparts in the literary town of Geneva. America 
has taken the lead in several departments of experiment recom. 
mended by the association; and the instructions for conducting 
uniform systems of observation have been reprinted and circulated 
in the new world. We must likewise consider it as an especial 
proof of the influence and importance of the association, that a 
report on the progress of American geology has been undertaken 
and executed by professor Rogers of Philadelphia.” 


Some of the recent works announced in England are : Spiritual 
Despotism, by the author of Natural History of Enthusiasm ; Sacred 
History of the World, philosophically considered, in a series of letters 
to a son, Vol. II. by Sharon Turner ; Horae Hebraicae, an attempt to 
discover how the argument of the epistle to the Hebrews must have 
been understood by those therein addressed, with an appendix on 
Messiah’s kingdom, by George Viscount Mandeville ; Causes of 
the Corruptions of Christianity, by the Rev. R. Vaughan, professor 
of history in the London University ; a Sermon on the temper to 
be cultivated among different denominations of Christians, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith ; also, by the same author, a letter to Prof. Sam- 
uel Lee of Cambridge, in reply to that gentleman’s letter to the au- 
thor, entitled “ Dissent unscriptural and unjust ;’ Table Talk, of 
S. T. Coleridge, in two volumes octavo ; some account of the wri- 
tings of Clement of Alexandria, by the bishop of Lincoln ; Life of 
bishop Jewel, by Prof. Le Bas ; the Book of Revelation, with notes, 
by Rev. Isaac Ashe ; Oriental Illustrations of the Scriptures, from 
the manners, customs, and superstitions of the Hindoos, by the 
Rev. Joseph Roberts, a missionary to Ceylon ; and a Life of Sir 
Matthew Hale, by J. B. Williams, LL. D. 


DENMARK. 


Tue Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 
held their anniversary on the 30th of June, 1834. Schiegel, the 
chairman, read a statement of the proceedings of the Association, 
since June 1831. They have published 10 new volumes of Ice- 
landic or Northern MSS., bemg 33 volumes in all. They have 
commenced the publication of the historical monuments of Green- 
land, with all the ancient writings on physical geography, entire 
sagas, annals, etc. They are about to publish a complete edition 
of all the extant accounts concerning the discovery of America by 
the ancient Scandinavians, with the original Icelandic text, and @ 
Latin translation. The printing of the work has already commen- 
ced. A voyage of discovery to the east coast of Greenland has 
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lately been made by captain Graah, to determine the site of the 
ancient colony of East Bygd. Some Esquimaux antiquities have 
been communicated to the association. By a recent census, it ap- 
pears that the population of Denmark amounts to 2,000,000. There 
are two universities, Copenhagen, with 800 students, and Kiel with 
300; 27 grammar schools with 1,400 pupils; 4,600 elementary 
schools, (3,000 on the principle of mutual instruction), with 278,000 
pupils ; and two asylums for the deaf and dumb. 


GERMANY. 


C. O. Miiller has lately published an edition of the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus, which has proved the occasion of a warm controversy 
between the editor and the celebrated Hermann of Leipsic, and 
Fritsche a former pupil of Hermann. The doctrines of the Leip- 
sic scholar are, Ist. that verbal criticism is determinable by, and 
dependent on the mind of the individual critic, and consequently, 
cannot be an art; 2nd, that grammatical considerations alone are 
to determine the necessity for an emendation and the eligibility of 
anemendation proposed, and, therefore, that a comprehension of 
the connection of thought in a whole work, and a knowledge of the 
subjects treated of in the work, which may be derived from other 
works, are not necessary for that purpose. On the contrary, 
Schleiermacher in his edition of Plato, Bockh in Pindar, Welcker, 
Ahrens, and Miller in Aristophanes and Aeschylus, have maintain- 
ed that a comprehensive acquaintance with a work as a whole, with 
its spirit, and with the logical connection of its parts is an essential 
qualification in him, who would successfully edit the classic authors. 
—The king of Prussia has appropriated $20,000 a year for six 
years, for the purpose of improving the interior arrangement of the 
university building at Berlin.—The Canstein press at Halle, has 
10 common presses, 2 steam-presses, 30 or 40 workmen, and 24 
bookbinders. ‘There have been issued from this press 120,714 cop- 
ies of the New Testament, and 2,754,350 of the Bible.—Silesia, 
with a population of 2,459,789, has one university at Breslau, 21 
gymnasia, 5 schools for teachers, and 5,400 minor schools.—The 
journal of the first Prussian voyage round the world by Capt. Wendt 
of the Louise, has been announced in Berlin, in two volumes, quar- 
to—Dr. Jungmann has published his Bohemian dictionary, upon 
which he has been employed thirty years.—Professorships of the 

lish language are established at many of the literary institutions 
of any. Mr. Carlisle, secretary of the English Society of An- 
tiquaries, is endeavoring to obtain sufficient patronage, to establish 
an English professorship at Upsula in Sweden, and another at Vien- 
na, ] spoken by the Swedes, Norwegians, and Fins. 
are strikingly analagous to the English. 
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RUSSIA. 


A Russian Converzations lexicon is preparing on a very exten- 
sive plan. It is in part a translation from the German, combining 
in addition full accounts respecting Russia. Sixty persons are em. 
ployed in editing and preparing the work. They have divided 
themselves into twenty sections. 


ASIA MINOR. 


The Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, British chaplain at Smyrna, with 
Mr. Bethier, agent of the Belgian government, visited in 1833, some 
of the districts of Asia Minor. The principal discovery of the 
travellers was the site of the ancient Antioch in Pisidia. On their 
arrival at Yalabatz, the immense quantity of squared blocks of 
stone and sculptured fragments, which they saw, would of then. 
selves have convinced the travellers, that they were on the site of 
some renowned city, independently of the aqueduct which they dis- 
covered. On the north of Yalabatz, they gained an elevated pla- 
teau accurately described by Strabo, under the name of dugos. 
They found the superb ruins of a temple of Bacchus. Passing on, 
they discovered a long and immense building, constructed with pro- 
digious stones, and standing east and west, which they concluded 
to have been a church. Nothing remained but the ground-plan, 
and the circular end for the bema. It was 160 feet long and ®0 
wide. The remains of an aqueduct were of the most splendid de- 
scription, twenty-one arches being in a state of entire preservation. 
In the valley on the left are groves of poplars and weeping-willows. 
No Christian resides in Antioch except a single Greek in the khan. 
Where the synagogue once stood, all is now obliterated. The re- 
mains of a theatre lie on the east of the church in a little ascent. 
Various other splendid ruins met the eyes of the travellers. It was 
their intention to have searched for Lystra and Derbe, but the ad- 
vanced season of the year, and the proximity of the army of [bra- 
him Pacha, induced them to return to Smyrna. 

An enterprising Frenchman, by the name of Charles Texier, has 
lately returned from a very successful tour in Asia Minor. He was 
employed by the minister of the interior and of public instruction, 
at the request of the academy of inscriptions and of fine arts. He 
left Constantinople in May, 1834, and passed through Nicea, Ni- 
comedia, and Broosa, drawing geological and other maps of the 
country. He found at Axani, a large Grecian temple, with wings 
of white marble, and a marble theatre of the Doric order. He dis 
covered in Galatia, the site of Pessinus, famed for the worship o! 
Cybele ; also Galagtik, a Gallo-Greek town, full of curious inscrip- 
tions. He went thence to Amasia, (Amisus) where Strabo was 
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born, and to Neo-Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia. On the 
frontiers of Galatia, he discovered a town of great importance, 3,000 
roods of ground — covered with Cyclopean remains in a state of 
fine preservation. His journal, which is soon to be published, will 
be read with much interest. During the year 1834, the Rev. 
Richard Burgess, an Englishman, also visited the same regions. 


ARABIA. 


In May, 1834, Mr. Isenberg of the Church Missionary Society, 
made an excursion to Mt. Sinai. From a careful examination of 
the ground, he thinks that the Israelites must have passed the Red 
Sea near the town of Suez, where the sea is about half an English 
mile wide. Nothing of particular interest occured during the jour- 
ney, or at the convent on the mountain. About the same time, 
two English gentlemen, major Felix and lord Prudhoe, visited the 
mountain. ‘The chief facts which they mention are the rapid growth 
of coral in the Red Sea, the height at which marine shells are 
found along the shores of the Arabian gulf, the close resemblance 
of many of the customs of the wild tribes of the Bedouins to the 
narratives of the Old Testament, and the increasing safety of trav- 
elling in the peninsula. 


EGYPT. 


Seven years ago, the pacha established a medical institution at 
Abusabel near Cairo, where young Arabs are instructed in medi- 
cine for the benefits of the pacha’s army. There are several Euro- 
pean lecturers and professors. Dr. Fisher, an able German physi- 
cian, lectures on physiology, pathology, anatomy, etc. His pupils, 
100 in number, make good progress. A hospital connected with 
the institution, has accommodations for 3,000 patients. 


CHINA. 


The Anglo-Chinese Kalendar, under the charge of a son of the 
late Dr. Morrison, has been published for five successive years. 
An historical sketch of the Roman Catholic church of Macao, 
and of the domestic and foreign relations of Macao, in fifty-three 
pages, was published at Canton last summer. John Francis Da- 
vis, F. R. S., who has taken the place of the late Lord Napier as 
superintendent of the British interest at Canton, has published an 
essay on the poetry of the Chinese, with translations and detached 
pieces. ‘The European printing presses in China are the following : 
the honorable Company’s press at Macao, chiefly employed with Mr. 
Medhurst’s dictionary of the Fiihkeén dialect. The Albion press, 
interdicted by the Portuguese authority in Macao, has been removed 
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to Canton, and is employed on a commercial guide. The oldest 
in Canton, which has sent forth six volumes of the Register, 
as united itself with that of the late Courier. The latter paper 
was discontinued in 1833, and the Register, from the beginning of 
1834, has appeared every week, instead of semi-monthly, as former- 
ly. Another press, connected with the American mission, is em- 
pow in printing the Chinese Repository. There are also two 
ithographic presses at Canton. Connected with the college of St. 
Joseph at Macao, there is a Portuguese press, which is furnished 
with a font of Chinese moveable types. 

Among the dialects of the Chinese, there is not the same differ- 
ence as there is among the languages of Hindoostan. In some in- 
stances, they differ very much from the common language of the 
empire ; but often the difference is very slight. In many instances, 
the chief peculiarities of a dialect are found to consist in the pro- 
nunciation. In the northern provinces, the pure Chinese, com- 
monly called the Mandarin dialect, prevails extensively. In dis- 
tricts bordering on Tartary, a modification of the language occa- 
sioned by the domination of the Mantchous is apparent. In Chek- 
eing and Keingnan the difference between the pure Chinese, 
{which is there spoken by a very considerable part of the people,) 
and the local districts is very striking. To an individual who was 
acquainted with only the standard language, the dialect of Fih- 
keén, as it is usually spoken, would be utterly unintelligible. In 
the south-western provinces there is less deviation from the pure 
Chinese. The dialect, which prevails m Canton, bears considera- 
ble resemblance to that which prevails in the public courts. In 
Cochin China, Corea, Japan, etc., where the Chinese language is 
used, the local dialects differ from the standard even more than in 
Fuhkeén. 

The Chinese Repository says, “‘ There is not, so far as we know, 
more than one individual in the United States, who even pretends 
to have any considerable knowledge of the Chinese language, or 
has ever undertaken the study of it. A few Chinese volumes may 
have found their way thither, and lexicographers and philologists 
have doubtless obtained the primcipal grammars and dictionaries 
which have been put forth by European scholars.” 


OCEANIC REGIONS. 


In the last No. of the Foreign Quarterly Review, there is a n0- 
tice of several works, which have lately ared on the inhabitants, 
and languages of Borneo, Java, New Holland, Sumatra, etc. Since 
the appearance of this article, the Rev. John Dunmore Lang, D. 
D. a Scottish clergyman of New Holland, now on a visit to Eng- 
Jand, has published a View of the Origin and Migrations of the Po 
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lynesian nation. Dr. Lang’s theory is, that the South Sea Island- 
ers are of an Asiatic origin, and that the Indo-Americans are sprung 
from the South Sea Islanders. The points of analogy between the 
Islanders and the inhabitants of Asia are the distinction of caste, 
the singular institution of taboo, rite of circumcision, the general ap- 
pearance and configuration of the idols, etc. In their physical con- 
formation and general character, the natives of the islands strongly 
resemble the Malays. The identity of the languages spoken in 
the different groups of the South Sea Islands was observed by Capt. 
Cook and his fellow voyagers; and the remarkable resemblance 
between these and those of the Indian Archipelago was also noti- 
ced. There is one remarkable peculiarity in the habits of thought 
among the Indo-Chinese nations, which is also observed among the 
Malayan and Polynesian tribes, but which, says Dr. Lang, is alto- 
gether unknown among the nations, Asiatic or European—to the 
westward of the Ganges. That remarkable peculiarity consists in 
their having a language of ceremony or deference distinct from the 
language of common life. According to the quarterly reviewer, 
the first point, where we discover evidence of an oceanic language 
is among the people of Champa, on the shores of the China Sea and 
of the gulf of Siam. The next traces are found in the island of 
Formosa, 50 miles from the coast of China. From the Philippines, 
in all probability, oceanic dialects were communicated to the Pe- 
lew and Caroline Islands. The Bugis of Celebes, to the present 
day, hold a commercial intercourse with the Aru Islands, and the 
Negritos of New Guinea. Fortune and accident might conduct 
them to the latitude of westerly winds, which, in due time, would 
bring them down upon New Zealand, where they (the Bugis) would 
first discover men of the same race with themselves. The praos 
of New Zealand might be drifted down by westerly winds as far as 
Easter Island, and from Easter Island, the trade-winds would drift 
them, or the inhabitants of the island, upon the Marquesas and the 
Society Islands ; from whence again a voyage seems practicable, 
even with praos and with the trade winds, to the Sandwich Islands. 
The great similarity, which exists between the numerals of all 
these islands, makes this hypothesis, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
not improbable. A grand objection against referring the South 
Sea Islanders to an Asiatic origin is derived from the supposed uni- 
form prevalence of the north-east and south-east trade-winds within 
the tropics. “ But the testimony of the eminent navigator, La Pe- 
rouse, is decisive as to the invalidity of such an objection. Wester- 
ly winds, says he, are at least as frequent, as those from the east- 
ward, in the vicinity of the equator, in a zone of seven or eight de- 
grees north and south ; and the winds in the equatorial regions are 
so variable, that it is very little more difficult to make a voyage to 
the eastward than to the westward.” Dr. Lang quotes the testimo- 
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ny of other high authorities on the subject of the trade-winds. Af. 
ter detailing, at considerable length, the general see of his hy- 
pothesis, the author comes to particular tests. e first mentioned 
is, that the species of civilization which prevailed in Mexico and 
Peru, on the discovery of the continent of America, was essentially 
Polynesian in its aspect. The second test is a comparison between 
the Polynesians and the uncivilized aborigines of America, in re- 
gard to their manners and customs. A third particular given in 
proof of the identity of the Polynesian and the Indo-American divi- 
sions of the human family is their language. The author then pro- 
ceeds to consider the supposition that the South Sea Islanders were 
derived from the continent of America, which, he says, is inadmis- 
sible, for two reasons. 1. It implies that the inhabitants of the 
west coast of America have been a maritime people ; which, it is 
well known, they have never been, and which from the nature of 
the country they inhabit precludes them from being. 2. It implies 
that the inhabitants of the west coast of America must not only have 
been a maritime people, but must have been in the habit of making 
voyages of discovery and adventure into the Pacific ocean ; a sup- 
position utterly preposterous, for though a canoe belonging to Eas- 
ter Island, might in a western gale, be driven tothe American con- 
tinent, yet a thousand canoes, might have sailed from any point on 
the west coast of America, on a voyage of discovery, without ever 
reaching Easter Island. 


Nore.—Our next No. will contain the conclusion of the translation 
of Tholuck’s commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. A few errors in the 
printing of the first part escaped our notice, owing in part to the im- 
practicability of sending the proofs to the translator, and in part to 
the fact that the manuscript, owing to an inadvertence, did not reach 
us tilla very late day. The most material errors are the following: 


Page 218, middle, the sentence beginning “’That which the prophets” 
ends with “the kingdom of Christ.” 
222, for APTONEMOTSIAN, read APTONENIOTSIAN. 
225, for Balth, Stalburg, read Balth. Stalburg. 
229, line 7th from top, for zexorusdurta, read zonomerorta. 
229, line 8th from bottom, for Dr7> read DYT> . 
237, 4th line from bottom, for b> read ry}. 
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SUBJECTS, ETC. 


A. 

Aborigines of the Canadas, 462—No. 
of the Indians, 462—improvements, } 
463—conversion of some of the | 
tribes, 464. 

Antiquarian Society at Copenhagen, 
483. 

Arabia, 491. 

Apocalypse, see Prophecies. 

Armeman kingdom, in Cilicia, Vah- 
ram’s Chronicle of, 250—scarcely | 
mentioned by Gibbon, 25.—Arme- | 
nian literature, 251. 

Archipelago Indian, 263, 499. 

Arundell's Asia Minor, 490. 

Asia Minor, discoveries in, 490. 

Austria, universities and schools in, 
257. 


B. 

Bancroft’s History of U. States, 474. 

Barnes on the Gospels, 473. 

Beke’s Origines Biblicae, advances 
very singular notions in respect to 
biblical geography, 452—cause of 
his wild theories, 453—reviewed in 


precepts with its fundamental prin- 
ciple, 406—pursues the medium 
between licentiousness and auster- 
ty 407—it encourages the natural 
affections, and affords consolation 
when those affections are sunder 
ed, 409—it furnishes the affections 
with a permanent object, 411—em- 
bodies an abstract standard of ex- 
cellence in actual life, 412—the 
gospel quickens the conscience, 
and atthe same time relieves its 
apprehensions, 413—it satisfies our 
natural sense of justice in respect 
to the disorders of the natural 
world, 415; while it presents the 
highest objects of hope, it produces 
humility, 417—it produces active 
benevolence while it represses self- 
gratulation, 418—and it is adapted 
to our moral nature because it 
makes its chief appeals to the prin- 
ciple of love, 419. 


Claudius, works of, 465. 
Coleridge H. N. on study of Classic 


Poets, 244. 


the London Quarterly, 454—abhor- | Coleridge S. T., Literary biography, 


rence of the neologists, 455. 
Berbers of Nubia, 259. 
's Comparative Grammar, 255. 
“ mmer on the Will, noticed, 
70. . 
Bradford's Massachusetts, 474. 


247—Prometheus of Aeschylus, 
470. 


Colleges and Literary Institutions in 


United States, 481. 


Coutributions, charitable in U. States 


in 1834, 482. 


British Association for the advance- | Copy-right Case, 472. 


ment of science, 487. 
British West Indies, 164, 264, 483. 
Bush's Commentary, 238. 


C. 
Calvin's Commentaries, 252. 
China, publications, dialects, etc.491. 
Christianity, on the adaptation of to | 


Cousin’s Psychology, 245. 


D. 
| Denmark, 255, 488. 
Designations of time in the prophe- 
cies, 33. 


E. 
the moral nature of man, 403—sug- Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 485. 
gestions of Erskine on the subject, | Edward's Works, Rogers’ edition, 486 
404-—consistency of the gospel with Egypt, 491 
itself, 405—agreement of its minor Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, 190 
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Expository Preaching ,334—definition 
384—prevalence in the primitive | 
church, 385—importance of, 386— 
facilities for, 387—should aim at 
direct moral! effect, 388—should be 
regulated by a knowledge of hu- | 
man nature, o88e—free from pedant- | 
ry, 338—give results without the 
process, 389—conducted on sound 
principles,389—difference between 
inspiration and revelation, 390—a 
perfect revelation is perfect truth 
clearly communicated, 391—com- | 
mon-sense to be consulted in the | 
interpretation of the Bible, 392— 
nature of the subject determines | 
when language is figurative and | 


when literal, 394—peculiarities of | 


the Bible, 397—relative perfection, | 
397—prophecy, 398—typical repre- | 
sentations, 400. 


F. 
France, 253. 


G. 

Geology, connection between and Nat- 
ural Religion, 113—geology long 
been regarded as favorable to athe- . 
ism, 113—geology furnishes direct 
evidence of creative power, 115— 


gives proof of a superintending 
providence, and of special divine 
interference, 120—numerous illus- 
trations of divine benevolence, 122 
—soil, 122—dislocation of rocks, 
122—valleys, 123—-metallic ores, 
124—salt, cypsum, ete. 125—vol- 


eanoes, 126—natures of animals 
adapted to the globe, 128—geology 
enlarges our conceptions of the 
plans of the Deity, 129—the two 
great principles in nature are gra- 
vitation and the chemical power, 
133—relations of geology with as- 
tronomy ,135—Connection between 
geology and the Mosaic history of 
the creation, 439—Revelation and 
geology agree in teaching us that 
the materia! universe had a begin- 
ning, 443—as to the nature of the 
agents employed, 444—our conti- | 
nents have been submerged, 447— 
work of creation progressive, after 
first formation, 447—Man created 
last, 448—comparatively recent pe- 
riod since man was created, 449— 
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general deluge, 450—manner j, 
which the earth will be destroyed 
451. : 
Germany, 255, 489. 
German, study of in England, 484 
Great Britain, literary intelligence 
from, 252, 484. , 
Greece Ancient, slavery in, 138 
Greek Particles, 84. 


H. 
Herder on spirit of Hebrew Poetry. 
249. 
Hindoos, origin of, 261. 
Holland, intelligence from, 254. 


a 

INA, use of in N. Test. 84—Notice 
of Tittmann, 84—of Devarius, Hoo- 
geveen, etc. 85—~im portance of 
right views of fa, 86—used both 
in the sense of in order that, and to 
point out the end of object 89-a great 
affinity between the particles, /2— 
two-fold office of the causal con- 
junctions, 94—good classical wri- 
ters use ‘va in an ecbatic sense, 95 
—later Greek writers use it in the 
same sense, 100—general result of 
the discussion, 103—signification 
of iva in N. Test. is of wide extent, 
105—iva put after verbs of asking, 
ete., 108—®#e used in a chronic 
sense, 111. 

Indians West of the Mississippi, 42\— 
policy of U. States government, 
422—treaties with the Indians, 423 
—appointment of commissioners, 
425—nature of the Indian country, 
426—number of the Indians, 427— 
plan of the government, 429—ex- 
clusion of ardent spirits, 430—se- 
lection of agents, 432—U. States 
courts, 433—exclusion of white 
traders, 434—hostile Indians, 43)— 
conversion and civilization of the 
tribes, 435—late intelligence, 4’ 

Italy, seminaries of learning in, 2 


L. 

Law, what form is best suited to the 
nature of man, 1—principle of 
sociation, 1—law includes const 
tution and administration, 3—!1" 
takes cognizance of the inward 
man, 4—material world has 4 sp'- 
ritual ase, 6—obedience and humi- 
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ity, 7—equality in France, 9—wise 
subjection to authority, 10—influ- | 
ence of established orders, 14—tho- | 
rough equality, 17—law must be | 
bodied forth in ministers, 19—ef- | 


fect of equality on the religious af- | 
fections, 24—men less social than | 
formerly ,25—schemes of education | 
affected, 26—religion does not put | 
men on a footing of equality, 23— | 


spirit of the age, 30. 
Literary Societies in U. States, 431. 


Lord's Prayer, exposition of by Tho- | 


luck, 190—works relating to the 
prayer, 191—time, place, and ob- 
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ject of the prayer, 193—sources of | 


the prayer, 200—Jewish prayers, 
201—contents and arrangement of 
the prayer, 204--Dr. Weber's pro- 
gram, 
of 2), 


the address, 208—use | 
mv, 210—meaning of dvoud, | 


213--kingdom of God, 216—mean- | 
ing of ‘thy will be done,’ 218-—- | 


meaning of ércovovos, 221—inter- 
pretation of bread, 230. 


Mac Culloch's Statistics, 484. 

Massachusetts, religious freedom in, 
53. 

Medea of Seneca, 244. 


Nicene Creed, Schleiermacher on ,465. 
Nubia, languages of, 259. 


oO. 
Oceanic Regions, 493—inhabitants, 
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| Russia , 490. 
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ing of Ezekiel 4: 4,6,54—time not 
generally revealed in a specific 
manner, 60—usus loquendi of the 
apocalypse, 62—meaning of ¢v td- 
zee, 644—meaning of 10 days, 66— 
five months, 68—42 months, 71— 
every thing digested by sevens in 
the apocalypse, 73—similar exam- 
ples in other parts of Scripture, 75 
—a long indefinite period designa- 
ted by 1000 years, 81. 


R. 


eligious Freedom in Massachusetts, 
353—views of connection of church 
and state in England, 354—condi- 
tion of the question in England in 
the reigns of Henry VI, VII and 
VIII, 355—Edward VI, and Mary, 
356—Elizabeth, 357——puritanism, 
359—pilgrims at Plymouth, 362— 
first church at Plymouth, 364— 
laws of Plymouth, 365—proceed- 
ings at Salem, 366—settlement of 
Boston, 367—first charter of Mas- 
sachusetts, 369--petition of Robert 
Child and others, 370—Cambridge 
platform, 371—meeting of synod, 
372—orders of Charles Il, Edward 
Randolph, 374—complaints of E- 

iscopalians, 376—constitution of 
ectadbvanstee, 377—amendment, 
379—law of 1834, 379—judicial pro- 
ceedings, 380. 


Ss. 


language, probable origin, etc. 493. | Sabellianism, 465. 


Schlegel A. W. von, on the Hindoos, 


261. 


Periodical Literature in the United | Schleiermacher, on the discrepancy be- 


States, 476. 

Preaching, Erpositery, 324. 

Prometheus of Aeschylus, 470. 

Prophecies, designations of time in, 
how to be interpreted ? 33—common 
notions on the subject, 33—pro- | 
phecies originally intelligible, 39 | 
—no necessary obscurity in the | 
apocalypse, 41—-the term days 
used literally 41—meaning of time, 
times, and half a time, 42—1290 
days, 44—literal interpretation of 
time in Daniel,48—Roman empire | 
not intended by the fourth beast, 
51—weeks means years, 53—mean- 
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tween the Sabellian and Athanasian 
mode of representing the doctrine of 
the Trinity, 265——character of 
Schleiermacher, 265—his printed 
works, 266—his system of christian 
faith, 267—a Trinitarian, 268— 
translation from his Glaubenslehre, 
270—remarks of the translator, 
276—Nicene creed, 277—views of 
the Fathers, 296—inconsistency of 
the Athanasian and Nicene creeds, 
301—positions of Arius, 311—tri- 
theism, 313—comparison of the 
Sabellian and Athanasian views, 
319—opinions of Artemon, 322— 
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Theodotus, 334—creed of Praxeas, | V. 
339 


Schwartz, life, noticed, 248. Venezuela, religious liberty in, 204 
Sinai Mt. visits to, 491. 
Slavery in Ancient Greece, 133—allu- | WwW. 
sions in Homer, 139—slavery in | 
Argos, Thessaly, 141—in Aegina,| Wardlaw’s Ethics, noticed, 463. 
Corinth and Sparta, 142—in A-| Washington papers, 242. 
thens, 144—number of slaves in| West Indies, British, 164—relations 
Athens, 146—modes of making| between and United States, l64— 
men slaves, 147—legal enactments,| discovery, 165—treatment of the 
148—punishments,150—slavesem-| Indians, 167—account of Guiana, 
ployed in mines, 153—treatment| 168—Jamaica, 169—Trinidad and 
of slaves at Athens, 155—opinions| Tobago, 171—Grenada and & 
of Aristotle, 156—of Xenophon and! Vincents, 172—Barbadoes and St 
Plato, 159—slavery at Delos, 161—{! Lucia,173—Dominica, Montserrat, 
letters of Paul, 162. | Antigua, ete. 174—Bahamas and 
Slavery in West Indies, 164-—-see West| Bermudas, 175—Hondaras, 176- 
Indies. introduction of West Indian sla- 
Smith & Dwight’s Tour in Armenia,| very, 176—actual condition of the 
253. | slaves, 178—waste of life, 179— 
Stuart's New Test. Grammar, 245. | abolition of the slave trade, 151— 
Stuart's Hebrew Grammar, 478. melioration of slavery, 182—aboli- 
Sweden, intelligence from, 254. tion, 183——compensation, 185—- 
| grounds of hope in regard to the 
| effect of the measure, ]87—statis 
tics of British West Indies, 264— 
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Texier Charles, Asia Minor, 490. 
condition of emancipated slaves, 


Tholuck, on Lord’s prayer, 384. 
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